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PREFACE 


■ When Captain J. Grant Dull was writing bis Histofy of the 
mnhraltas (published In S vols. in 1826). tlit veteran scholat- 
Eitesniaii Monntsiuart Elphinstotit. in a letter to him (20ib 
Eiril, 1822) citactly described the character of the materials 
^ n available for a life oE Shivajit Itonr difEculty was to get 
facts and combine thetn iivith judgment, so as to make a 
, msisicnt and rational history out of a mass of gossiping 
and ^sconading lawSrikhs" These ivro souites of 
iidinittedly dubious value were supplemented by the English 
betory records, whidt Grant DuIF rightly declared to be "very 
important for fixing dateSi and invaluahlc in corroborating facts 
^idmitted by native autboriues.” 

' Four classes of sources unknown to Grant Duff have now* 
blled up many gaps in our knowledge and proved his narrative 
of Shisaji's career obsolete and crfoiieous in many points, 
ta) The contemporary french and Portuguese MS, sources are 
now available for the first time, thanks to the opening of the 
-*'aris archives (ic. the ilftfracuVes of Francois Martin) and the 
cholarly and devoted work of Chevalier P.S. Pissurlencar among 
ri»c Goa records. The original history of Manned has been 
made accessible in W. Irvine's masterly translation, the Stona 
do Mogor. The travellers' tales in the printed French and 
Dutch works to which Orme referred with justifiable disappoint¬ 
ment, can be totally rejected now?, (fr) The skeleton chronologies 
(j{Shakaialis) in Maratht supply many reliable dates and fact5, 
Rafter they have been tested with care and a knowledge of other 
sources. The 9i-^aifni bakhar is a much earlier and less legen^ 
.dary work than the Chitnis bakhar (1810) on which Grant Duff 
5so frequently depended, with the result of falsifying his narrative 
■j^of Shivaji in many places, (c) The same misfortune attended 
Grant Duff in connection with hi$ Persian authorities. He used 
the vci>‘ late (HSa) and LTaditlonal history of Kliah Khan, 
which must be now rejected equally w'ith the Chitnis hakftar. 
And he had no knowledge of the detailed and absolutely con- 
teinporar>’ official histories of Aurangzib {i/ii, Alantgir-namith 
and AJfflSi'r.t'd ri), the Court newsletters the 
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personal memdirs of Bhiuiscn, and the letters of Jat Sjngh,-^ 
all of which are m Persian and have been fiiUy utilised by me 
in this work, (d) The Persian and Dingal despatches and letiens 
presened in Jaipur, To these must be added three cotitcm. 
porar>’ Sanikrit hislancal poems on Sliivaji, which have been 
printed In our own davs. 


A synthesis of this vast and varied mass of new materials, 
made available during ihe century following the publikatioii ot 
Grant Duff s book, has naturally resulted in the supersession of 
his diapiers on Shivajj on the one hand and of the Marathi 
(wiili the exception of the contemponny recolleciions 
of Sabhasad) on the other, both of which had so long held the 
field. The same has been found to be the case in respect of the 
bistor)’ of Sbamblmjt and Rajaram, which 1 have rcconstruetL-d 
in my volumes 4 and 5. and the history of his father 

Shahji. which I have nei^ ly told in my House of ShhvijL 

The critical bibliography at the end of this hook discusses 
the character of the materials that have btvjn rejected as well 
as that of the authorities followed by mc- 

Fourlh edition (feb, l&4a)._In the present edition full use 
has been made of the materials brought to liglit during the 
mntt^n >caR that have passed since the third edition was 
printed. The most tmporlant of these new sources— and in 
every respect, historical documents of unique valtie,—are the 

broughl lo light 

cj;’ **’“*' «0iiipelled a nwriling of ilie chaincr 
on hhivaji-j interview with Auiangiib and his captive life in 
A^. More Poniigue* sources have h«n pubILshed diirioK 
this micrval. and they light up Shhaji's activities in 1634 and 
Slt™jis doings in South Konkan and Kanara. nie Sliivaii 
Itth lcrcemenary held by two differing schools in 1927 and 1930 
m Bombay and Puna respectively, has borne fmit in the inien- 

vT '«'*«• chronologies and studies in the 

■Warathi langtiage. which have helped me to make a fresh 

«litTonr'Th TTk in mv earlier 

cilitioiii Though I have seen no reason to accept many of the 

conclusions reached by modern Mam,ha writers oil Lw 

n7cr *»olariy 

01 .™^ “■"« ^ slral. ond some of the 

volumes (especially the P^tra.sSr^„^h«, or chronological 


Icalendar of letters etc. In 3 vob.) will be always bclpful to 
[students of hsstory. 

Li addition to incorporating in the present edition what 
1 hold to be genuine among the newly published maietials^ I 
I have subjected my book to a [uinuie revision and removed a 
number of small errors due to hurry in prcpatiiig the press copy 
of tlie thinl edition. The variorum 91 Qjsimi Bukhatr published 
by V'. S. Wakaskar (Bamda, 1930) lias been here extensively 
utilised, and the re lore all references to iu Persian version, the 
Tarikh4^h\vajit vi^htch was cited up to the third edition, have 
been omitted. 

The aggregate result of these changes is that in this edition 
a new presentation of the young Shivaji has been given (eh. 2, 
§ 4 and 3)^ the Javli and Purandar episodes and also Shahji's 
captlsiiy (1648-49') entirely rei.written (ch. 2 § 11-13 and App.), 
the Aftal Khan affair more fully explored, the accounts of 
Shis'aji's audience with Aurangzih and captive life in Agra 
entirely rcccinslmctcd (ch. 6), more details have been given ol 
Nclaji Palkar's life as a forced convert, the second coronation 
of Shis'aji with Taiitrik rites has been added as an cniirely new 
story ^cb. 9 g 7), his battles with Khawis Khan and Bajt 
Ghorjjard near Kudal have been described in greater and more 
ooiTEct detail (ch. 1.0 g 4), and bb dealings w'ith the Portuguese 
aniplihed (ch, 14 § 9.) The bibliography has been recast and 
brought up to date, while the Index has been expanded. 

The Maraihas were only one among the many threads in 
the tangled w^eb of Deccan history in the seventeenth century'. 
Therefore, to undenstand the true causes and full consequences 
of Shivaji's own acts and policy, tt is necessary to have a 
detailed knowledge of the internal affairs of the Mughal empire, 
Rijapur and Colkoiida also. The present work is, therefore, 
more than a mere biograpliy of Shiva ; it frequently deals w'ith 
the conrentporary hbtory of these three Muslim States* though 
an exhaustive treatment of the subject linds its proper place in 
my History of Aurang^bt VoL IV. 1 have printed in a separate 
volume entitled The Mouse of Shimji (2nd cd. 1948), most of 
the documents, discussions, and. pieces justifiatlwes relating to 
my life of Shivaji, and that work should be studied as a necessary 
supplement to tins. 
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Fifth edition (Dec. 1952.) 

The chief additions in this edition arc a full description of 
Shivaji’s ships and naval bases, a Muslim historian’s statement 
that Afzal Khan first struck Shivaji out of a proud design to 
prove himself “a Bahadur”, the succession intrigues in Shivaji’s 
court three joars before his death, which explain Shambhuji's 
desertion to the Mughal side, the disputation between Shivaji 
and his step-brother for the division of their father’s legacy, and 
new Portuguese informatoin on the Siddis and the Maratha 
navy. The fragmentary Sanskrit poem of Paramanand dis¬ 
covered in Kolhapur and recently ^ited by G. S. Saidesai in 
the Baroda Oriental Scries with a Foreword by me, has l>ccn 
fully utilised and this has enabled a human story of Shivaji’s 
domestic life to be constructed. The birth of the last Hindu 
navy has been studied with the fulness of detail and criticism 
which tlie importance of this subject to* New India demands. 
The unceasing kindness of Chevalier Panduranga S. S., 
Pissurlcncar has been supplying me with eveiy scrap of original 
information on Shivaji and his neighbours that his lifelong 
search among the State and Church records of Goa has been 
yielding. TTie new material has led to an increase of the size 
of this book by 19 pages. 


10, I.ake Terrace, 
Calcutta 29 


Jadunath Sarkar. 
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SHIVAJI AND HIS TIMES 

CHAPTER I. 

THE LA.ND AND THE PEOPLE. 


L Eitiuriit, mlTifili, foit and ciops. 
2. Isolacion of ihc people- 

9- Povmy, simplicity and equa¬ 
lity of sodery. 

4. Mantlu charaetcar^ 


5. Religions 

6. Literature and bnguage. 

7. Maratha soldicn and pca.*(anis 

of today, 

S. Dekett of the Maraiha 
duiacter. 


§1. Extentf rainfailf soil and crops. 

The Census of 193 i showed nearly twenty-one and a 
quarter mtllions of people sp>eak.ing the Marathi language, 
including its Konkani dialect (the latter being the sjieech 
of less than half a million of souls only). Marathi h the 
langtiagc of a little less than onc-lialf (exactly 42^23 per cent) 
of the population of the Bombay Prcsidenq,* over one* 
fourth (26 23 p.c.) of that of the Nizams Dominions, and 
slightly below one-third (31'22 p.c.) of the inhabitants of 
the Central Provinces and Berar. Its other speakers are 
found mosdy in the Indian States. This language has been 
steadily gaining giound since the days of the Peshwas, and 
its peaceful annexation of ilic cliildren of ruder and less 
literary tongues has gone on unabated even during the 
British period. 

But the Maratha country' is not co-extensive with the 
land where the Marathi speech prevails today. Four 
centuries ago the name Maharashtra vitls confined to the 
western edge of the Deccan plateau, f.e., to a tract bounded 


* Iti 1911 StmcJii ^paken hiy above ^ p.e. tif the popul^tfon of 
Uir KonlLati di%'iuon. SS p.c. ot the Docca.ii division, of the {tombay PrcKi- 
dency, and nearly S4 p.c. of Bombay dty. 
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Oil Lhe north by the Tapti, on the south by the upper 
coui'scs of tlie Krishna (probably the \V^am5,)* and on the^ 
east by the Sina.* The ctadle>land ot Mahar^htra 
therefore, formed by the Nasik, Puna and Satara districts, 
parts of Ahmaduagar and Sholapur, and probably the 
western corner of Aurangabad,-—a rough total of 28*000 
square miles. The Maratha race was also settled in Konkan 
or the narrow land betw^een the Western GhSts and the 
Indian Ocean. Here the districts of Thina* KoUba and 
Rattiagiri and the State of Saraiit-vadi*—W'ith a total area 
of over 10.000 square miles,-^re now predominantly 
Marathi-Speaking j but in the 16th ceniurj" a considerable 
portion of the population* probably one-hatf* belonged to 
other races and spoke other tongues. 

Four centuries ago the population of Maharashtra was 
very thin and forests covered much of the land. The 
western edge of the Deccan plateau is subject to a low and 
uncertain rainfall* cultivation is poor and precarious* and 
it is only along the narrow margins of the few rivers that 
the peasant is assured of a good return for his labour* From 
nearly the whole of the U^estern Deccan the heavy^ clouds 
of the S* W, monsoon are either shut out by the Ghat range* 
or, if they surmount this barrier* they sad away to the east 
leaving the land umvatcred and ututlled, so that "'the 
Deccan, generally speaking, yields to much labour a bare 
measure of subsisicnce-”t (Moraf and Mat. Frog. 19N-12* 

p* 10.) 

■ "The Dtfcltan expresses ihe country wateroJ by ihc upper 

Godiv^ and that lying tKtwccn ihai river a.nd the KrishnS. The niime 
Sfahlrlilitn^ also sccmi al one time 10 have been ratrieted to thii itact. 
ror ib&t ayuniry U. in the Fur5nas and ocher tii'iork.i., Jiscinguislicd oti 
the one hand from Northem Konkan and front die rejion* on either 
}iide ot the Narmadd and die Upti, as well m froin ^IdaThba" or Bcrar. 
(ihjin, Gk- i. pt. ii. pp, IM. 5&7; xxlv. ftl.) 

tThe rain is pmipllatitd on the coxn-hne p.e.* Konkan] at an averayre 
of ICW to ISO tnchcf (m the year.] Once die ensi [of the 'Vt csccm Chat*] 
Li piMcd, lhe ptECipitation decreases very rapidly, until a belt is reached 
onlv 3S mites [mni the hilb where the ninfail ts very preearious and averagen 
oiilv aboil C n inches. Furdter can again, lhe S. tV. moriKian U nearly 
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In sudi 5i soil rice ciildvaiion is impossible^ and wheat 
and barky grow in very ismall quantities. The staple crop 
of most of this region is the hardy milletj ^—jitwarij bdjra and 
ragi or maire. But even these cannot always be depended 
upon. One year the rain would faih the sprouting plants 
ivould be soorthed by the sun or the young heads oE grain 
would shrink and w'liher laefore they can grow tO' fulness 
and ripen, and there would lie ^mine throughout the 
length and breadth of the land* The soil, cohered with 
bare roek at places and with only a thin layer oE ittould at 
othersf would be baked to a brow'n dust, not a green blade 
tvould be seen anywhere, and in addition to the human 
victims the cattle tvould jwzrish by tens of thousand* 

§ 2 . hoi&tion of the People 

The broken rocky nature of the country and its 
abundance oE forests, while it kept the population doivn, 
also made travelling difficult and unprofitable. There were 
no rich courts, populous cities or thriving marts to aitract 
merchants. Nor were there regular occasions for the march 
of large bodies of soldiers, as from one province of a com¬ 
pact and mighty empire to another. The country' was cut 

spent, lipt thr indui^cf cif ibe N. £. moruoDn to be felt and the 

Ttiinfiill improves......South of KhSndcsh wc gi^i tht Dcccam prapa dividctl 

inlo itince liuU [running pan ltd to the Ohals and ollad] the i>ang or 
lo the wet, die TmnjtYion tn the centre, and ihe J3oA, Gr blaek^iofl 
pixin to Lbe cut. The soil, howev^er, is nci rcrtilc, and I here site ranges 
oF hare roclLy hilh running eut and vreti, spurt lo to speah of the Ghlts, 
i^liEch ndihcr iiooc for cultivation nor attract the rainfa^Lt.*...Thc 

Kamliak [f.e.. ikc Dhlrwxr. Brlgaum. and Bijapiir districts] a more 
certain and mate copioiu rainixM and more fertile J»i1.'' {Genius of Indian 
1911, vii. pt. I. pp* 4-6.) The w«iem hilly belt ii ealled in the natth 
(i.e., Baii^FSna), Mival in ihc ecfitrc the NSiiJt, PiinS. and 

district^^), and Maltsd in die soiidi KainSixk.) The KoahAn. on ihe 

other hand, is an area of certain and heavy rain^Jl. with rice for ihc 
predominanF crop, "and aluoH the sea mast. wherever there is any soil......! 

frinj^ of pxhm. mangp-^pm'd and plantain orchards add to the beauty ot 
■ he landscape and the wealth of the inhabitants. ThSna and Kaniil arc 
forcst-clad dituieta.’" 
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up by Nature into small compartments in which the natives 
lived isolated self-contained lives, the world forgetting and 
by the world Eorgot^ 

This w'as true in a special degree of the belt of Land 
Lying immediately cast of the Ghats^ The empires of the 
central and more level portion of the table-land, both in 
Hindu times and Muslim, had sent forth their conquering 
hosts westwards, but the flood of im-'aslon had been broken 
at the foot of the hQls or their numerous spurSj or, where 
a thin stream of it had poured through the passes, it had 
retired after a short and unprofitable stay. In their m^ed 
and inhospitable nooks the natives had found safety and 
peace, w'hlle the richer plains had been the scenes of rcvolii- 
tion and rapine. 

This natural isolation of the ivesiem bell was no doubt 
occasionally broken by the pilgrim, the trader, and the 
soldier of fortune. Across this rugged tract lay all the routes 
from the oceau-piorts of our western coast to the rich capitab 
and marts of Central Deccan, Through it alone could the 
streant of recruits from Persia, Arabia, Turkey, Abyssirtia 
and even Central Asia reach the welcoming Muslim Courts 
of Kulharga, Bidar, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golkonda, 
Through Mahar^htra alone could the cloth, mctal-w^are 
anti spices oE the upper Godavari and Krishna valleys reach 
their ports of embarkation for Europe. 

Then, a^n, the sterile soil discouraged its sons from 
the thankless task of tilling it. Strong muscles and stout 
hearts found greater rewards and a higher position by 
scrying in the armies of the migluy monarchies of the 
central plateau. An able partisan leader was sure of high 
pay, noble rank, and it might be the proud position of a 
king-maker, at any of these Courts, which were constantly 
ai tvar with tlicir neighbours, and prepared to bid high for 
the lances of useful condutUeri from the Desh tract. 

But such occasional visitors only brought a breath of 
the outer world to the sequestered stiles of Maharashtra ; 
they did not disturb the noiseless tenor of the life of the 
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natives, for the natives themselves had hardly occasion to 
mo%e. Even when they went abroad as soldiers, they 
usually settled there in the 6eEs given to them and rarely 
returned to their barren ancestral homes. 

The Maraiha people's inborn love of independence 
and isolation was greatly helped by Nature, which provided 
them w'iih many ready-made and easily defensible forts close 
at hand, where they could quickly flee for refuge and whence 
they could offer a tenacious resistance. Unlike the Gangctic 
plain, this country could not be conquered and annexed by 
one cavalry dash or even one year's campaigning. Here the 
natives had the chance of making a long struggle against 
superior numbers and, as often happened, of recovering 
their own w'hen the Ins'ader ^vas rvom out. "The tvholc of 
the Ghats and neighbouring mountains often terminate 
totrards the top in a trail of smooth rock, the highest points 
of which, as well as detached portions on insulated hills, 
form natural fortresses, w'here the only labour required is 
to get access to the level space, which generally lies on the 
summit. Varioas princes at different times have cut flights 
of steps or ^rinding roads up the rocks, fortified the entrance 
with a succession of gateways, and erected toivers to com¬ 
mand the approaches: and thus studded the w-hole of the 
region al>out the Ghats and their branches w'ith forts." "In 
many of them there arc springs of the finest water, and in 
all a supply can Ijc secured, in tanks or reservoirs, during 
the [jeHodical rains from May to October." The soft trap 
rock dissolving has exposed the hard basalt in steep scarped 
precipices and smooth tops, which form Tiatural forts,* 

§ 5 . Pm^erty, simplkity and equality of society. 

In such a country no man can afford to lead a sheUtred 
life. There w^as no parasite class in ancient Maharashtra, 
Even the village headmen, Ixisidcs attending to their 
demesne fields, had to work as collectors of revenue, local 

• Etphiniione'ii Hiitory, fith cd. GI5. Du.B- L 7. flom. Goe,. sviii, pi. I. 
pp, S'lO; lii !6. 
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judges and parochial policemen, to cam ihe fee on which 
they lived. There was hardly a rich man, except the tmder 
who was also the only banker of this primitive society. 
Et'cn the landlords were rich rather in grain-heaps and 
armed retainers than in gold and silver. Some temples^ 
especially at the chief centres of pilgrimage, had accumula- 
tions of wealth, but their income w^as precarious, entirely 
dependent on voluntary gift, and incomparably smaller 
than the riches of the grand temples of Madras. 

In a society so circumstanced, evciy^ man, and often 
every w'oman, has to work and work with the hand. 
Elegance and refinement cannot grow here. If culture can 
l>e rightly defined as the employment of the intellect in 
pleasure, then there is no room for culture among men who 
have to sacrifice pleasure to the bare necessaries of life. 
^V'here Nature enforces a Spartan simpHdty, there can be 
no luxury, no learned leisure (except among the priests), 
no aesthetic development, no polished manners even. 

The MarStlias, w'hen they rose to political potver, did 
not impress the subject population favourably. To the 
over-poHshed decadents of the Mughal capitals, the warriors 
from the South appeared as $t race of upstarts, insolent in 
prosperity, and lacking in grace, refinement and even good 
manners. They had no taste for the fine arts, no elegance 
of address, no aptitude for the amenities of social life. Even 
their horsemanship wrss aw'kw^ard and graceless, though 
eminently practical. The period of Maratha ascendency 
has not left India richer by a single grand building, or 
beautiful picture, or finely ^vritten manuscript. Even the 
palaces of the Peshwis are low, mean-looking, flimsy struc¬ 
tures, with small rooms and narrow staircases—relieved from 
utter iasignificance only by their richly carved wooden 
facude. 


§4. Maratha character. 

But such a country' and climate have their compen¬ 
sating advantages, too. They' develop self-reliance, couragC:, 
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perseverance, a stern simplicity, a rough straighlEorv^'ard- 
ness, a sense of social equality and consequently pride in 
the dignity of man as man. As early as the 7ih century' of 
the Christian era, a learned Chinese traVE^UcT thus noted 
the chaiacicr of the Maraiha people living in the more 
prosperous Central Deccan: '‘The inhabitants are ptoud^ 
spirited and warlike, grateful for favours and revengeful for 
wrongs, self-sacriftcing toivards suppliants in distrew and 
sanguinary to death with any who treated them insultingly. 
"IE they are going to seek revenge, they first give their 
enemy warning" (Beal, Si V, K. ii, 256 i A\^atters*s Yuan 

Chwang, il 239.) _ 

This racial character was someivhat modihed m the 
course of the next ten centuries. The disappearance of the 
protective influence of the large Hindu monarchies o£ the 
province, the growing rigour of the Muslim octnqjation of 
the country, and the ravages of constant warfare between 
rival States, forced the remnant of the Maratha ^pulation 
to be more cunning and less chivalrous. .Shivaji did trot 
*‘fiirst give warning" to Afial or Shaista Khan. 

I But the basis of their character remained the same,— 

activity, courage, sclbreliance, self-respect and love of 
equality. ^Vith the loss of their owm dries and capitals on 
the Godavari and the Krishna in the Hth century, thq- 
were pressed back to the sterile western edge of the plateau 
and became poorer and more isolated. In the lonely 
struggle wiih Nature and beasts, they developed greatcr 
cunning, without losing their valour and hardiness. Indeed, 
in their combination of courage, cleverness and power of 
endurance,^—in their ability to plan and execute surprises 
and night-attacks, in the still of their soldiers to extricate 
themselves from a tight comer or vary their tactics accord- 


* tn J0«O an English olKcrvcr wierte ol itie MarSthS |jea,wntfv fot the 
Kunbi raaie). 'They are hard’WrnrliiiiifK tcmpHcratc. hcrtpirable, fnfwl of their 
thildrcn and kind to strsuigen. At ihe wme time iliey are miel in fcvtrmc. 
and seldom snniplc lo cheai either Cmcmmcnt or their crttlltOT?. 

Gaz., aviii. pt. ], 
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ing to the changing phsises of a baitlc» without waiting 
for guidance from a superior,—the Marathas resemble the 
Afglians most among all Asiatic i^ces. 

Social distinctions were fewer and much less sharp 
among the Itith century' Mar^thas than among richer and 
more civilised communiiieSr The rich man was not im¬ 
measurably alxive the poor in such a simple society: and 
even the pcwrest man had his value as a fighter or indis- 
peusablc labourer; at least, he presetted his self-respect^ 
because tvhere few had anything to spare, none was tempted 
to lead the jjampered life of the professional beg^rs and 
haugers-ou of Agra or Delhi. Poverty and inimemorial 
custom alike preserved the tromankind of Mahai^htra 
(except among those castes that aspired to I>c Ksliairiyas) 
from seclusion in the harem, and thus the effective strength 
of society was doubled, while life gained in health and 
sw’cetness from the activities of u'omcn in publitL 

§5. Relight} Ifj J eache rs. 

The same sense of equality was fostered l>y religion. 
The Brahmans, no doubt, tried to maintain their monopoly 
of the sacred lore and their aloofness from other castes as a 
sort of spiritual aristocracy. But strong religious movements 
aro!te and swept through the length and breadth of the 
land, teaching the sanctity of conduct as nobler than mere 
birth, the superiority of a living personal faith to mere 
ritual, and the oneness of all true l>elievers before God. 
Til esc popular movements were hostile to the haughty 
claims of the Bmhman hierarchy, and their chief centre was 
Pandharptir, one of the most famous scats of pilgrimage in 
the land. 

*Tike the Protestant Reformation in Europe in the 
16ih century, there was a religious, social, and literary 
revival and Reformation in India, but notably in the 
Deccan in ibe 15ih and Ibtb centuries. This religious 
revival was not Brahmanical in its orthodoKy : it was hetero- 
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dox in its spirit of protest against fortiis and ceremonies 
and class distinctions based on birth, and ethical in its pre- 
ference of a pure heart, and of the lasv of iove, to all other 
acquired merits and good works. This religious rcs'ival 
was the work also of the people, of the masses, and not of 
the classes. At its head were saints and prophets, poets and 
philosophers, who sprang chiefly from the lower orders of 
society.—tailors, carpenters, potters, gardeners, shop- 
kcepeis, barbers, and even mahars (scavengers)—nmre often 
than Brahmans, The names of Tukaram [bom about 1568], 
of RamdSs [b. 160S], of Vaman Pandit [b, 1636], and of 
Eknath [b. 1528] still retain their ascendenq' over the iviinds 
of the people of Maharashtra." (Ranad6, 10: also Bom. 
Gaz. XX. 47 S.) 

The fairs held at the chief places of pilgrimage on 
particular holy <iays tended to foster a sense of Hindu unity, 
like the national games of ancient Greece, though to a leSsScr 
extent, because caste has always remained with us a dis¬ 
integrating force. These shrines became distributing 
centres of cull and cukitrc, and tendcci to break down tribal 
or parochial narrowness, though imperceptibly. 


§6. LUerature and Language 

Literature afforded another bond of union in Maha¬ 
rashtra. Its themes were taken from the ancient scriptures 
and epics ivhich are the common heritage of all the Hindus, 
The devotional songs and moral maxims of popular teachers 
like Tukaram and RamtUis, Vaman Pandit and Moro Pant, 
made their way to every Itome where Marathi letters could 
Ixr read. "In e\'CTy toivn and village in the Deccan and 
Konkan, espiecially during the rains, the pious Maratha T.^'ill 
l>c found enjoying with his family and friends the recita¬ 
tion of the Po^/l^ of Shridhar [b, 1679], and enjoying it 
indeed. Except an occasional gentle laugh, or a sigh, or a 
tear, not a sound disturbs the rapt silence of the audience, 
unless when one of those passages of supreme pathos is 
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reached, which affects the whole of the listeners simuhane^ 
ously with an omburst oE emotion which drowns the voice 
of the reader/’ (Aervorths BaUadSj xxvii,) 

The simplicity and uniformity of early Maraiha society 
arc also reflecte<l in the language. Their poetry consisted 
of short jingles and apophthegms or monotonous metrical 
couplcLs as in the cpicsj,—with no IvTic outburst, no long- 
flow'ing sonorous verses,, no delicate play on the whole 
gamut of sounds. Like the other daughters oE .Sanskrit, the 
Marathi vernacular had no literary prose till well into the 
i8th century. The prose that vvns created by the official 
class in their letters and chronicles, was a barbarous jargon 
composed nearly three-fourths of Persian words and grotes¬ 
que literal translations of Persian idioms. The highly 
Sanskritized, elegant and varied prose tfiat is now used., is 
a creation of the British period. (Rajw^add, viii. Intro., fully 
discusses the Persian element.) 

*^On the w'holc it may be said that the wTitten 
[Marathi] poetry, consisting as it does in such veiy large 
measure of moral disquisitions and reflections, and the 
praises of this deity or that, is Httle knorrn to the rsots and 
the Mat-alis of Maharashtra, and that ic tv’ould not com¬ 
mand their attention or admiration if it were known. , . , . 
In Maharashtra, where the immense majority of the 
peasantry can neither read nor tvTiie, it is a mere irui.sm 
to say that ihe literature of their country is absolutely 
unknown to them.* It is not to be supposed, Eiowevcr, that 
they are without a poetry of their own. W'ith the MarSthas, 
the feelings of the commons have taken shape in the ballads, 
which are the genuine embodiment oE national enthusiasm. 
.... Over the plains of the Deccan, and the deep s-alleys 
and bold ridges oE the Sahyadris, from village to village, 
the humble Gondhali ^minstrel) still travels, and still to rapt 
and cscited audiences siirgs of the jgreat days w'hen the 

* Sul the entire nu5» oI legendi and tndiiiona of the race vrai the 
(nmmDn pfoperry of all cla.i5« nf people thtoughpvt ttie Land and gave 
them culluf^l homo^endn'. 
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armed fathers of the men around him gave laws at the 
s[>ear's point to all the princes of Indiap or retreated 
wounded and dismayed before the sword of the sea^i^ oiling 
stranger/’ (Acwonh and Shaligram, i and ii.) But 

this national ballad literature was the creation of the age 
of Shivaji and his successors. 

Not only was their iiteraturc poor* but their |Mpiilar 
spoken tongue was a rough practical speech* incipible of 
expressing the ceremonious courtesy* indircctnosSj and 
delicate shades of meaning of the highly dcvelopctl Lh'du 
language. The democratic temper of the MaratliTi people 
is shown by their having no respectful mode o! address like 
the ap ("your honour”) of Northern India i all ranks are 
theed and f/ioued. 

Thus* a remarkable community of language* creed, and 
life was attained in Maharashtra in the 17th century', even 
before political unity was conferred by Shivaji. W'hat little 
w'as wanting to the solidarity of the people was supplied by 
his creation of a national Stale* the long struggle wkh the 
invader from Delhi under his sons* and the imperial expan¬ 
sion of the race under the Peshwas, Thus, in the end a 
tribe*—or rather a collection of tribes and castes.-—was 
fused into a and by the end of the 18tb century a 

Maratha people in the political and cultural senses of the 
term had been formed, though caste distinctions still re¬ 
mained. Thus history has moulded society, 

§7. Marat ha soldiers and peasants of to-day 

The backbone of Shivaji's army was composed of the 
peasantry* who belonged to two low castes* named l^larathd 
and A'unbi. The MarStha caste,—a name which should not 
be applied to all Marathi-speaking people in genenil 
nutnl>ercd five millions and the Kunbis (of the Bombay 

* *'Thc Mar^thSi ire a nation, and [rotn the BTihman Eo the rwt they 
gJory En die fact/* (Acvrtjrth and ShiJif[Tam'» Pawadai, ill.) 
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Presidency alone), iwo and a lialf tniilliom, in 1911, and 
they bear the following character in our times: 

‘\\s a class> Maiathas (I'-e.j the caste so called) are 
simple, frankt independent and liberal, courteous^ and, 
when kindly treated, trusting. They are a manly and intel- 
ligent race, proud of their former greatness, fond of show% 
and careful to hide poverty, » , , Stronger, more active, and 
better made than the Run bis* many of the Marailias, even 
among the poorer classes* have an air of refinement. (They 
take animal food, including fowls, and drink toddy and 
other liquors, like the Run bis,) No caste supplies the 
Bombay army with so many recruits as the Ratnagirl 
Maratltas. Others go into the police or find employment as 
messengers. Like the Run bis, orderly, well-behaved, and 
good-tempered, the Mara this surpass them in courage 
and generosity. Very frugal, unassuming, respectable and 
temperate, . . . they arc a very religious class," 

‘The Deccan Kunbis are [now] all cultivators* steady 
and hard'ivorkrng, , , , * * A very quiet* casy-tcmijered and 
orderly class, singularly free from crime* they have much 
res|>cct for the gods. In the Deccan they are strong, iiardy, 
enduring and muscular* [but in Ronkan, smaller, darker 
and more slightly made.] The Runbi women, like their 
husbands, arc strong and hardy* but the veiled Maratltl 
women are generally weak. . * * . , Widow's arc generally 
allowed to many." (Horn* Grts.j JLxiv. 70; x. 123, 12 i ; 
xvJii. pt, i, 285* 307.) 


§8. Defects of the Mamtha r^a^a^’^er* 

’We shall now rum to the other traits of the Marltha 
character. VX^hen a Government lives on plunder as a 
regular source of supply, its officers naturally see no 
immorality in taking bribes for themselves. The ethics of 
the servant easily slides into the ethics of the master* These 
Indian Spartans with their simplicity, hardiness and sense 
of equality, were no more proof against corruption than the 
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Spartans of anrieni Greece. Contemporary^ travellers have 
notjceti how greedy of brtbes the Brahman officers of tJie 
Maratha State were, even under the great Shivaji. 

The chief defect of the Marathas, which has disastrously 
reacted on their political history* is their lack of business 
capacity^ This race has produced no great banker, trader* 
captain of industry, or even commissariat organber or con¬ 
tractor* Hence, on the economic side, in the broadest sense 
of the term, the Maraiha administration was very weak. 
The PeshiA^s* in spite of tiie da^uling brilliancy of their 
political success, were bankrupts from the day^ of the great 
Baji Rao I onwards. Even Shit'aji had repeated money 
difficulties during his short reign—though in his case il was 
due not so much to real insolvency, as to his aversion to 

touch his hoarded treasure for the ttormal expemes of his 

0 

army. 

But the Marathls have a historic advantage of unique 
importance in the India of to-day. Their near ancestors 
had faced death in a hundred battle-fields, had led amiies 
and debated in the chamber of diplomacy, had managed 
the finances of kingdoms and grappled with the problems 
of empire; they had helped to make Indian history in the 
immediate and not yet forgotten past. The memory of these 
things is a priceless asset lo their race. In the combination 
of intellectual keenness, patient industry, simplicity of life, 
devotion to the nobler ideals of man* in the courage 
necessary for translating thought imo deed* in the spirit of 
sacrifice, grit of character, and a difftiscd sense of democratic 
equality* the vast middle class of modem Maharashtra have 
no superior and hardly any equal among the other races 
of India. \\'^ould that they possessed also the organiicing 
skill, the spirit of team work, the tact in the management 
of instruments and colleagues, the foresight, and the saving 
common sense of the Anglo-Saxon race I 
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L656. 

14. ShivajL's further galni. 

Mar^ of Javli. 


§1. Shivaji^s ancestors. 

The Bhonsld dan of the Maratha caste tyas made up 
of many families, scattered over various plates in Western 
India. Unlike a Rajput or Scottish dan, they had no union 
under a common and generally-recogniicd chieftain, nor 
even social solidarity^ but merely bore the same surname 
and married into other Maratha families. Agriculture was 
their original occupation, as with most members of the 
Marat ha caste. But the break up of the brge monarchies 
of Western India, (namely, the Bahmani at the end of the 
15ih century and the Niiam Shahi at the beginning of the 
17th) opened to the ablest men among them the chance of 
rising to Tnilitar)' powder and lordship over land. The history' 
of 5hivaji's family illustrates this transformation of the 
tiller of the soil by successive stages into the bandit, the 
captain of mercenaries, the feudal baron, and the sovereign 
ruler, vii'hich was so frequent in India during the troubled 
times that followed the dmsnfaU of central powers like the 
Bah main or the Delhi empire and ended only with the 
establishment of British paramountcy and British peace. 


C. 1606] SHAHJI MARRIES JIJA BAl 

In the middle of the 16ih centur>', a Bhonsld named 
Babaji was living peacefully on the humble gains of agri¬ 
culture and the dues of his office as headman (patil) of the 
villages of Hingani Beradi and Diwalgaon in the Puna 
district (Patas sub-division), ivhich was then under the 
Ni/5m Shah of Ahmadnagar. His two sons, Nfaloji and Vitoji, 
happened to disagree with the other people of the place ami 
migrated vsith their wives to the village of \’'erul (Ellora) 
at the foot of the Daulatabad hills. The prospects of agri¬ 
culture here were unpromising and the two brothers went 
in search of employment to Jadav Rao of Sindhkher, a 
Nizam Shahi noble, and entered his service as common 
soldiers (bdrgirs). The tradition rum that at a festive 
gathering in his house, Jadav Rao praised the beauty of 
Maloji’s little boy Shahji and his own daughter Jija Bai, 
drew them together on his knees, and cried out in admira¬ 
tion that they would form an excellent match, and that 
Maloji immediately stood up and called upon the other 
guests to witness that his master had betrothed his daughter 
to his son,—for which presumptuous claim he was forthwith 
dismissed by Jadav Rao. 

So, the two brothers came back to their home at Ellora 
and lived there by agriculture for the next few years. One 
night Maloji, while watching his crops in the field, noticed 
a big snake coming out of a hole, and follow'ing the popular 
belief that snakes guard buried treasure he dug the place 
up and discovered seven pots full of gold coim under¬ 
ground. Here at last were the means of gratifying their 
ambition. Lodging the treasure with an honest lianker 
named Punde at Chamargunda, they liought horses, saddles, 
arms and tents and equipped a force of one thousand troojjcrs, 
at whose head they offered their swords to any master 
tliat would pay them. Joining a leader of banditti named 
Nimbalkar (of Phaltan), they soon gained so much im¬ 
portance and power that the decadent Nizam-ShShi Govern¬ 
ment was glad to enrol them among its captains. This 
happ>cned at the beginning of the 1 / th century', when 
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Akbar*s contjtiest of the capital Ahmadiiaga.r had ihrowti 
that monarchy into confusion and disruption, which raisfcd 
the value of able mercenary bands and offered unlimited 
opportunities of advancement to their captains, jadav Rao 
had no objection now to giving his daughter in marriage to 
the son of the newly-exalted Bbonsl^* 

Maloji wisely spent a portion of his treasure trove in 
building temples, giving alms to Brahmans, and excavating 
a large tank on the and Shambhu Mabadev hilL m the SataiS 
district, which was a great boon to the tens of thousands 
of pilgrims who annually flockctl to that shrine# T”hese 
pious investments of his money brought him a good reium 
by raising him immensely in social esteem. When he died, 
the family contingent of troops.—^now greatly increased in 
number from the original thousand men.—was commanded 
in the NiKini Shahi service by his younger brother \'itoji. 
and after Vitoji*s death (probably in 1623), by Shahji, the 
eldest son of Maloji.* 

§2. The Rise of Shahji Bhonsie, 1625-36. 

Shahji's name first occurs in recorded history^ in 1628, 
tw'o years after the death of Malik xAmbar, w'hen he was sent 
forth by Fath Khan, the son and successor of that Nizam 
Sluihi to raid East Rhandesh in the rear of a Mughal 

invading force. Soon afterwards, the plots of the Niitam 
Shah and his new waiir against each other, the imprison¬ 
ment of Fath Rhan by his king {c. April 1630), the murder 
of Lakhji Jadav Rao at Court (c. 1630). the treacherous 
surrender of the Mughal portion of Ahmadnagar territory 
bv the viceroy Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, (1627), a fresh Mughal 
inv'asion of the country' (1628). and the Bijapuri efforts to 

• The atxuunti of the Family given in ihc Kmian biviancf ol Delhi 
and Bijapur have betn summajiird in my bnci^ Thf Hauirf ojf ?/irt«i/i. 'I'lie 
exaFtitcTahoni of Maraihi Court-p«us, in Saiwlmi, have been rejiccleJ. Of 
iJic eight sons of Vjitjji (ihe vnmnprr brnther of Vfaloji 1.^ four are foumi in 
live Mughal servioc at the beginnings of Shah Jahan> rrign. vi:.. Khelojii. 
PSniijl. Maloji 11 and Mimbaji, <AWul Hamid, i,A-] 
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sei/.c iiS much of the tvrecks of the .\hiiiadiisgtir kingdom as 
possible,—combined to throw the Nizam Sh^i Govern¬ 
ment into unspeakable weakness and confusion. This was 
a golden opportunity for an able enterprising and ambitious 
man like Shahji, After the murder of his foidier'indaw 
Jadav RaOt he left the Nizam Shah, got a band of men to¬ 
gether, and tried to seize the countrj^ fiom Junnar to 
Ahmadnagar, creating a great disturbance at tliai ill-dehncd 
and ill-guarded meeting point of three kingdoius. Then he 
entered the MughaJ service with his eldest sou and younger 
brother (end of 1630), but deserted after a year and a half 
(June 1632) and went over to the service of the Adil Shah 
of Bijapur, where he completely fascinated Miirari Ja^dev, 
the right-hand man of the wazir Khawas Khan, 

The nrurder of Burhan Nizam Shah (c, Feb, 1632) by 
his wazir Path Khan and the Mughal capture of Danlatabad 
(the new capital) with his successor Husain Nizam Shah in 
it (17th June 1633), were followed by the final dismember¬ 
ment of the once glorious Ahmadnagar kingdom. Its local 
governors declared their independence. Shahji now seized 
all the Nizani-shahi territory from Puna and Chakaii to 
the environs of Ahmadnagar and Nasik. and plundered 
right and left, AVith Bijapuri assistance he crowned a boy 
Nizam Shah in Premgarh (renamed Shaligarh) in August 
1633, and carried on the government in the name of this 
puppet for three years,—seizing districts (including North 
Konkan), enlisting soldiers (especially 12,000 Nizam-Shahi 
troopers who had been disbanded after the fell of DauLita 
bad), and raiding the country as fer as Bidar ami Daulata- 
bad, to the great harassment of the Mughals^ fu 1634 wc 
line! him possessed of one-fourth of the total terntorV' of 
the old Nizim'Shahi kingdom (with an annual revenue of 
20 lakhs of ftun), and in concert with the Bijapuris 
thwarting the Mughal siege of Parenda, 

But the imperialists launched vast forces against him 
in February 1636. The campaign, after much hard riding 
and fighting, ended next October in the completest defeat 
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of Shalijif who compelled to surrender to the victors his 
puppet Nixam Shah and seven of his forts, enter Bijapur 
serv'ice^ and transfer his irrepressible ambition and disturb¬ 
ing activity to regions far away from Maharashtra proper. 
He next atved out a vast estate for himself on the Nfysore 
plateau and the Eastern Ramatak and rose to be the fore¬ 
most Hindu vassal of Adil Shah* [See my House of Shivaji 
for his full life,] 

§3. Shivap's btrih and ittfancy. 

Shahji Bhonsle's first wife Jija Bai bore him two sons, 
Shanihhuji and Shivaji* As the elder one worked Ear away 
from Maharashtra and died in early youth, this history^ is 
not concerned tvith him* Shivaji. their second son, was bom 
in the hill-Eort of Shivnet, which towers over the city of 
Jnnnar, in the extreme north of the Puna district. His 
motlicr had prayed to the local goddess, Shiv'S! Devi, for the 
good of her expected child, and she therefore named him 
after that deity. 

Of the exact date of his birtJi* there is no reliable con- 
temporar)' record. Even his son^s courtier, Rrishnaji Ananl 
Sablusad, writing in 1697, is silent on the point* 

Of the tw'o different dates of his birth given by two 
different groups of writers, 1 am inclined to prefer Monday, 
lOth April 1627* 

The stories told in the later Marathi hakhnri about the 
history of his parents during the year preceding hjs birth 
and the events of his life up to the age of twenty, arc in 
many points oonttarj" to authentic history', and in others 
improbable, or at all events unsupported by any evidence* 

* The cjucuidti of the true d^ic of ShivSji'j Ijirlli been tully and 
fairly cliscuvied bj V, S* ^Vslculur jn KU edition of the 91 Qalmi Rnkhar^ 
pji. n, and \'. K. Rajwadfr and B. C. Tilal in Shiva-tfiaritTapradip 
(leprini)* They a££Epi the nmnth and year April 1627, while thene who 
pin Ehmir faiib tia the niutnany-inctmitiAtcni Jfdhg ShakSvuU and Surya- 
vamiliam hotd It w be March IfiW. .Sec also Shhvfi Soutvnjfr fed. fl. S. 
Sardcui)* Marathi seclion ; ch. S. 
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'W'c know from the contemporary' Persian histories that 
during much of the period from 1630 to 1636 Shahji led a 
rolling life, subject to frequent contests with diverse enemies 
and change of residence. Under these circumstances, he 
would naturally have left hts w'ife and infctnt son for safety 
In a stronghold like Shivner. But in reality they seem to 
have both fallen under his neglect. It is a &ir inference 
from the known facts that hy the year 1630 or thereabout 
JiJa Bai lost her husband's love> probably with the loss of 
her youth, and Shahji forsook her and her little son ShiTf-aji 
and took a younger and more beautiful wife, Tuka Bai 
Mohit^, on w^hom and whose son Vyankoji he henceforth 
lavished his society and all his gains. 

It is expressly stated in the contemporary Persian history 
Padishahnamah (i. B. 150) that in March 1636 Shahji's 
' family was living at Shivner. As Shivner was one of the 
seven forts ceded by Shahji to the Mughals in the terms of 
the treaty of October I636| Shivaji could not have continued 
to live in that fort after the end of that year. Shahji himself 
immediately after his defeat went to Bijapur and entering 
the Adil Shahi service was sent on campaign further south. 
He secured from that Government a giant of the Puna 
district from Chakan to Ind^pur and Shirwal as his jagir, 
and appointed DadJji Kotid^ev to administer the tract, 
telling him, "My wife Jija Bai is living in the fort of Shivner 
and has brought forth a son named Shivaji. Bring her and 
her son away and keep them in your charge [at Puna] and 
supply them with money for their necessary^ expenses." 

Thus Shivaji took up his residence at Puna, probably 
at the end of 1637, He w^aa, therefore, practically a 
stranger to his father for several years after his birth (if we 
leave out of our account Shahji's visits to Shi%'Tier in the 
intervals of his campaigns), and he became totally so after 
this removal to Puna;* 

'* At>out i&tl Jija B;ii md in the company of D^cUji paid t 

^ifit lo Shahji ai Ban^lore. but nicte back to Fiml wirb the Min,* 
guardian. ^(Sabh. $-4)'. 
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Her Iimband's neglect drove the mind of Jija Bai in¬ 
wards and deepened her natural religious spirit* which she 
impaned to her son. Shiva grew up in solitude* a matcless 
child* without brotheip sister or father. The isolation of 
their life drew mother and son very close together and inten¬ 
sified his love for her till it became almost an adoration for 
a deity. From a very early age* he was naiorally throivn on 
his own resources, and learnt to carry out his own ideas un¬ 
aided* and to take the initiative without any seme of sub¬ 
ordination or responsibility to some higher authority- In 
the condition of the homes of their Ixiyhood, their early life 
and training* and the de^'clopment of their character* even 
as in the steps by which they mounted to the throncp—the 
forsaken son of Shahji Bhonsle was the exact parallel of the 
forsaken son of Hasan Sur. Shivaji and Shcr Shah were 
not only alike in character and but also grew up - 

amidst like circumstances. 

§1. Afy reconstruction of the story of ShivajTs 
early Hfe. 

In the absolute irant of any contemporary evidence, 
and even of later records of a reliable character* it is impos¬ 
sible now to construct a narrative of Shivaji's early life with 
any degree of certainty as to dates and events- But by draw¬ 
ing inferences from certain known facts of the time and 
balpincing probabilities against one another* I offer the 
following account as a fair approximation to truth. 

Wlicn in October 1636 Shahji was expelled from 
Maharashtra, he had to go to a disunt scene* but not exaedy 
to begin life afresh at the age of forty. He had rights to a 
medium-sized estate* earned by his forefathers and himself 
in the Puna district, and the command of a small but very 
effident and devoted army and civil service, ready to follow 
him an>whcre. He first of all secured from Adil Shah (the 
now' recognised heir of the extinct Nizam Shah) a formal 
confirmation of the grant of the Puna jagir. {dated 25 
February 1637). As he was not permitted to live there 
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himself, he invited an exceptionally competent and honest 
manager, Daduji Kond-dev, (a former kuikarni of Malthan) 
to administer his Puna jSgir for him, and also to bring his 
neglected wife Jija Bai and l^er son Shivaji away from, their 
refuge in Shivner to Puna and maintain them there. 

Puna had been a desolate place for several years past, 
with only a scanty pauperised migraiory^ population and a 
fetv straw huts. Sliahji’s new land-steward probably at 
first resided in Khdd6bare village, where he laid out a new 
hamlet, named Shiv'a.pur,^ and gardens: and here he lodged 
[ija Bai and her son, w'htle a suitable house for them (the 
Lai Mahal) and administrative offices ’were being built at 
Puna, and the countr)^ round was being reclaimed to culti- 
ti'SLion. by his far-sighted and tactful policy. 

Thus Shivaji first came to Puna not earlier than 1638 ; 
and there is no evidence that the Puna jagir of Shahji was 
quite so early assigned to Shiviji as his heritage^ The sur¬ 
viving papers prove that he and his mother were to get 
their subsistence allotvance from this estate, but not os y^t 
to exercise any auilx»rity over it,—^for this latter purpose 
Dadaji w^as directly under Shlhji and olficially his agent 
tcith full power {mut^liq). 

ITicre is no record of Sluihji's doings and status 
under the Bijapuri Govemmenc during 1637 and 1638, U 
was only in October 1638, when Adil Shah began a scries 
of annual invasions of Karnatak (Mysore and the East Coast) 
that Shahji goi the cltance of his second rise, under his 
appreciative commander, Randaula Khan (now- created 
Rustam-i'Zaman). In the campaign of 1639, Bangalore was 
gained by the Bijapuris and it v^-as granted to Shahji to form 
the aipital of his new jagir. It too'k him some months to 
set up his cstabUshments here; but now (early in 1610) 
Shahji after long wanderings since 1636, had at last found 
a neu* horntr. 

Shivaji seas then full twelve years old, past the usual age 
for the marriage of a Maratha noble's son, and Jija Bai 
’wrote urging her husband to marry Shiva and make a 
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Tcguiar proviskjn for him worthy of a first-grade nobleman's 
son : lie could not be left to vegetate on a mere “food 
allowance” like an illegitimate child. So, the mother and 
the son were called up to Bangalore (nof to Bijapur as 
imagined by nineteenth century lomancists misnamed 
bukhaTkijrs), in IG-IO or 1641. A nian wdth knowledge of 
the world can Ciisily imagine the stormy scene Sn the harem 
of Shahji, as the riial waives faced each other and fought for 
their respective sons. 

Jija Bat rightly argued that all the new iveahh and 
power of the lord of Bangalore ivould pass on to Tuk5 Btu 
^fohit^'s son Vyankoji^ who lived with Shahji, w'hile her own 
son Shivaji had got nothing from his father i out of sight, 
out of mind. (Her elder boy Shambhuji lived with his 
father apart from his mother, and she gained nothing from 
him.) 

A sensible compromise w'as made. The Puna jagir 
(yielding 40,000 hun or about a lakh and a half of rupees 
annually, on paper), was noiif formally hestotved on Shivaji 
as Shahji's agent while he lived, and as full orvner after his 
death, Al this time Shivaji was mairied at Bangalore to 
Sai Bai Nimitalkar, and sent back to Puna with a set of 
four heads of the administrative depirtmcnts to be created 
under him, though Dadaji Kond-dev, as the guardian 
of the minor, still conijolli^d him. From this time Dadaji 
presided over the Puna “Cabinet’' and Public Courts 
(mrt/jfliar) along w4th Shisaji and Jija Bai, (and latterly 
Shiva only). This new administrative arrangement came 
into operation in 1642 when Shivaji had just reached his 
IGth year. He w'as fully in the saddle as the master of the 
Puna jagir only after Dadaji's death in 1647. Thereafter 
his career is w'ell-known, though some of the dates arc 
doubtful. 


^^5, Condt/ion of the Puna fagir, 1637. 

Shahji’s jagir of Puna and Supa, formerly held under 
Niidm Shah and henceforth under Adil Shah, included the 
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Puna district from ChSkan to Indapur, Supa, Shinval and 
the f ran tier of Wai, or a tract bounded on the west by the 
Bhima, and on the south by the Nira river. 

The Puna district that Dadaji took over w^as in a sadly 
ruined condition. Six years of svarhire had desolated the 
land, and ihe work of the invading soldiery had been 
completed after their departure by robber chiefs who tried 
to profit by the anarchy* Indeed, the province had so 
recently passed from the Niz3m-shahi ovvnership to that of 
Bijapur that the authority of the new Government had not 
yet taken root there. It W’as only the rule of a strong 
jagirdar that could have given peace and prosperity to the 
district; but during the years 1630-165G Shahji had been 
forced to lead a life of constant movement, danger and 
warfare* The Puna and Thaiiii districts at the extreme 
north-wcsicm corner of the kingdom of Bijapur, therefore, 
formed a No man's Land, with none to administer and 
defend them. 

in 1630 Shahji had plundered and sei^.ed the Niram- 
Shah] country^ round Puna* Soon afterwards a Bijapuri 
army had looted and burnt Puna, Indapur and other 
villages of Shahji and "totally desolated them". Next he 
had recovered possession of them by force. Then had 
follow'ed the famine of 1630-1631, the most terrible in the 
sad history of the Deccan. The Junnar or North Puna tract 
was the scene of repeated Mughal invasions in l634-’36, 
Khan-i-Zaman in the course of his campaign against Shahji 
(July—October 1636) penetrated to Puna, but there ivas 
probably nothing left for him to plunder or bum there. 
During the dissolution of the Abmadnagar sultatiate, a 
revenue accountant {deshpdnd^f^ named Moro Tandev 
Ho nap, “a proud rebel, tvell acquainted with the country' 
round the Bluma, had raised a tumult and seized the 
neighbourhood of Puna. All these disorders had devastated 
the whole kingdom from Ahmadnagar to the boundary 
of Wai and Shinval". 
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The deiiobtioa caused by man preying cn his species 
favoured the growth of wild beasts. The Puna districts 
especially the Sahyadri hill-side forming its western border, 
was now infested by large numbers of wolves, which thinned 
the population and hindered cultivation. Dadaji kond-dev 
olfered rewards to the hill men for killing the wolves and 
thus cleared the ivholc tract of these pests in a short time. 
He conciliated the hi Ilmen and induced them to settle in 
the valleys and extend cultivation by offering very liberal 
lertns. were granted to die effect that the nesv 

tenants should pay a rent of only onc'tw'clfth of an anna 
per bigha in the first year, one-fourth of an anna in the 
second, half an anna in the third, ihree-Eourths of an anna 
in the fourth, four annas In the fifth, eight annas in the 
sixth, one rupee in the 7th year, and at the rate of Malik 
Anibar's land settlement from the 8th year oiisvards. Thus 
the whole country tvas brought under tillage.'’* \Micn 
D3da]i took chaise of the Puna j5gjr, its revenue on paper 
w'as only 40,000 /iun, or Rs. 1,40,000, according to the 
current rate of exchange. But only a fraction of this 
amotini svas actually collected. 

The memory of lus able and beneficent administration 
rvas long preserved, and a later chronicle tells us, *'He did 
such strict justice that the very name of robbers and 
usurpers disappeared from the district/' An anecdote 
illustrates lus punctilious sense of justice: ''He planted a 
garden of fruit trees, named it after Shahji, and gave strict 
orders that if any one plucked even a leaf from the trees, 
he would l>e punished. One day Dadaji trhh his own hand 
plucked a mango from a tree. For this offence he was alwut 


• 9l Q. n. 21- The «wd futfl of the MaraLhl ciripnitf tvhich 
niuiakcn Uy\ ru^rf hy ike traLmlaroT of Ibifr Bakhar into Penian, really 
nmiu oTw-twclfih par! of an anna, or ihe Sritish Tndxan opppcT pie. 
The Adi I Sliahi bi^h^ (whkli 1 lupptnc lo have prevailed in PtinJl in 1637) 
Ms erpial to +583 *q. yards, or ju« a liiile over nine tenihs of an English 
acre f'l'+S+O iq. yd.) tVilion's Gtoiidry, fli. I have here toirened tny 
cirlicT editions. 
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lo cut off the haad when the other people prevented him. 
To show his rcs]^t Eor the rules, however, he wore an 
iron chain round his neck”, or according to another accotitit, 
*'kcpt the offending amj confined in a long glovei ”* 

§6. Shivafi*s Education^ 

On the subject of Shivaji's education. Sabhasad u 
silent. The 91 Qalmi Bakhar, 21, tells us that "Dadaji 
trained Shivaji and appointed an excellent teacher for him. 
In a short time Shi\'a became skilled in wrestling, riding 
and other accomplishments". The weight of evidence is in 
favour of ihe view that Shivaji was unlettered, like three 
other heroes of media:val India,—Akbar, Haidar Ali, and 
Ranjit Singh, Tlie many Europeans who \isiied him never 
saw him tsTite anything; when they presented any petition 
to him the Rajah always passed it on to his ministers to l>e 
read to him. No piece of t^riting in his own hand is knowTi 
to exist. 

Rut though he may not have been able to read books, be 
certainly mastered the contents of the two great Hindu epics 
by listening to recitations and story-tellings. The noble 
examples of doing and suffering, of action and sacrifice, of 
militarv skill and statecraft, which the stories of Rama and 
the Panda’i^ afford, the political lessons and moral maxims 
tvith which these epics are filled, deeply impressed, his 
young mind. He loved to distraction religious readings and 
songs and sought the society of Hindu and Muslim 

saints wherever he went. The want of book-learning, there* 
fore, did not leave his mind a dull and sterile soil, nor 
impair his efficiency a.s a man of action in a world that was 
mediaeval. 


■ Shahji's Puna exlcnl, 51 Q. B, ^ec. 20 ; its wemic, ^bha.Kd, 

IfM. Mora Tandrt Honap piinijficd. 91 Q, 20 : Tt-i?niplcn.-cd in Pfvmue 
collcrtlqn tiy Dsdiji. ife/rf. 21, How Datlaji pTB]Tio[ed mlti%'atiQfi, ibiii, 
21- Dgdaji'i chai^cicT and reputation, ibid. 21 md. 24. P»vi>mj» detalation 
of PunJ, tiiid. 20. Sojatin S. 287. Jbdr Ham. 1. A, 5d!- 
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§7. The MavaU occupied. 

The western bell of the PunS district, running along 
the Western GhSts for a length of 90 miles and a breadth 
of 12 to 24 miles, is known as Maxfal or the Sunset Land. 
*'lt is extremely rugged, a series of table lands ait on every 
side by deep winding valleys..... From the \-alleys, hills 
of various heights and forms rise, terrace aliove terrace, with 

steep sides often sirewTi with black basalt boulders. 

Where the trees have been spared, they clothe the hill sides 
with a dense growth mixed with almost impassable brush¬ 
wood. Here and there are patches of ancient evergreen 
forests-... The people in the northern s'allcys arc Kolis and 
in the southern s'allcys Marathas. They liavc a strong strain 

of hill-blood and are dark, wiry and sallow_The climate 

is dry and invigorating, the air is lighter, and the heat less 
oppressive than in most parts of Western or Southern 
India." (Bom. Gaz. xviii. pt. I, pp. 2, IS, 15.) 

In popular speech, the salleys into which this western 
belt is divided arc collcaively known as the twelve Mdvals, 
though their names end with the words ner and khori .is 
w*ell as mii'cl, and their number exceeds twelve. .Marathi 
ballad speaks of 12 M^sals under Junnar and twelve others 
under PunS. 

The Mas*al country is a purely agricultural region with 
no city and little trade. Its common people differed from 
the Marathas and Kunbis of the plains only by being 
stronger built, hardier, simpler, and less enervated by 
luxuiy or vice. Their social organization was neither tribal 
nor patriarchal (as with the hillmen of Scotland and 
Rajputana), but that of the ancient village community of 
the Deccan, in which each village formed a miniature self- 
complete republic of various castes and professions. Every 
subdivision of the province was under a drshmukh, who 
might be called a landed baron or, more correctly, the king’s 
local agent. He took from the peasants through the head¬ 
men (patils) of the different villages the royal revenue and 
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his ovsTi remuneration in the form of a percentage on it. 
besides enjoying the produce of certain de mesne villages 
(or fields) which be owned free of rent. 

These petty chieftains (deshmukhs) were mostly 
Marathas or members of the same caste as Shivaji. They 
cninisted the management of their affairs to Brahman 
stewards (kdrbharis) and the accounts and correspondence 
work to clerks of the KSs^stha (Prabhu) caste, as elsewhere 
in Maharashtra. Each Mav’al deshmukh had to maintain 
an armed force, almost entirely recruited from his tenants, 
for the defence of his charge against the encroachments of 
his neighbours and the incursions of robber bands. In 
addition, he was often requested by his sovereign to raise 
troops for the royal sen'ice in times of need, and for this 
extra duty he was rewarded with cash bounties and grants 
of fresh villages. 

Thus, the rise of Shivaji of>ened a w’ide field of 
employment all over that region to the Mavl^ landlords 
and their sturdy tenantry as instruments of his raids and 
conquests, and brought them wealth, power and honour 
far beyond what the plough could have yielded them at 
home. Their ambition became inseparably linked with his, 
and the tic was strengthened by Shivaji's frequent tours 
through this tract and good comradcry with its people,— 
till the Mivlds came to regard him almost as their Little 
Corfx)ral. for whom they would do and dare to the pwint 
of death. The Maval country was the cradle of Shivaji's 
power and the Mavl^ formed the backbone of his army. 

Dadaji established complete mastery over the Mavab 
adjacent to the Puna district. TTic local chiefs (deshmukhs) 
were mostly won over by tactful handling and rewards. 
Those who defied his authority were attacked and forced to 
submit.* Thus peace and prosperity were established in 


• Raj. »v. S16 and S8S irrord* the rtorr of one of hit reveno: 
*‘Dadajt Kondder came to Shlirapof. Amooif the 12 MavaH. Rhthnajf 
NavaJi Bandit, the deihmukh of Hitdat Maval. had teitrd another man’t 
landt and refuted to give them up. Dadaji marched againu him. but 
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that region and it became a source of wealth and strength 
to the owner of Puna^ instead of being an unprofitable and 
even dangerous possession. From this region Shivaji drew 
his best soldiers, his earliest comrades, and his most devoted 
followers. Yesaji K.ank and Baji Pasalkar were Mavle 
chieftains of his own age ; they gathered round him very 
early and were enrolled as his fim captains. So, also, were 
Tanaji MaJusard and his brother Surjaji. Shivaji s earliest 
adherents were two Mavld dcshnmkhs, Jifdhd Nayak of Kari 
and Bwdal Nayak of Hirdas Maval. Xhey sert'ed hiin with 
.such devotion that a popular ballad says! "As Angad and 
Hanumant were to Riimchandira, so were JMM and Bandal 
to Shiva, Among others who joined his banners w^ere the 
Silimbakar Nayaks of Gunjan Maval (title Haibat Rao) 
and the ^faTa] deshmukhs of Kanad-kJiord (title Jftujhar 
Rao). 


§8. Socjfl/ atmosphere in which young Shivaji worked. 

The social background on which Shitaji first worked, 
and which made hk rise to kingship possible and easy, can 
be dearly pictured from the thousands of family ppers of 
the village headmen of Maharashtra which have been now 
printed. The Puna district was covered with hundreds of 
petty masters, each bolding a certain village by right or 
usurpation, and then fighting his neighbouring chieftains or 
robbing the peasantry around. In that dissolution of civil 
administration and social order which marked the twilight 
before the emergence of .Shivaji as an independent king,^ 
no justice coukl be had, and no legal right enforcc^d by 
normal peaceful agenq-. because such agendcs had perished. 
The strong alone could hold their own, but they did not stop 
with seltdefcrice and usually turned into usurpers of other 
people's rights. 


J«II.C Er, pcnui„k kmhnajf oshcr Mav^l d„hmukh, to conic 

of an mntr of ,hc state 

of aHaiTi m one pan of Uiia tract, Sa^/utmij, p. 4, 
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On this scene, first Dad^ji on a limited sc3.1e and then 
Shivaji in a steadily expanding degreCt appeared as the 
honest judge and strong magistrate. These two alone could 
be counted upon to gjve impartial legal decisions^ after 
following the immemorial custom of eonsulting a fact¬ 
finding jur>' (mahaiar) of local villagerSj tvlien disputes 
about the partition (bantni) of ancestral landed property or 
right to official fees as hereditary revenue-collecting agents 
or serv-ants of the village community, arose bcr\¥cen one 
family and another, or between brothers and cousins in the 
same family, 

In the numberless villages of Maharashtra the possession 
of land or of a hereditary office in the village administration 
{with its emohimenis fixed by custom), ivas the highesc 
ambition, and often the sole means of livelihood, of most 
higher class Marat ha families: it was their pride, and then 
only means of rising in social esteem: and the striving lo 
achieve it called forth all the best energies of a man* The 
family estate called watnn (or home), even when limited to 
a single village, had an indescribable sacredness in the eyes 
of the \faraLhas, Shahu Chliatrapati, when sending forth 
his conquering generals north and south, east and w'cst into 
the Mughal empire, held his ancestral deshmukhi of Puna 
{lc*, revcnuc-collectorship plus magistraLc's fees of a single 
district) as dearer to him than the chauth of Maiwa 
or GujraL Mahadji Sindhia, when acting as the Delhi 
Padishah^s keeper and the maker of his wa^irs, clung 
passionately to his hereditary patil-ship of the petty village 
of Jamhgaon. 

For their watan the \faratha deshmukh or pi til's sons 
sverc ready to do and die,—and also' to commit any crime. 
In each generation, with the growth of families it became 
necessarv' to split up this right to the village headman's 
lands and dues betw-een brothers or cousins, (ni6ad). Such 
law-suiis were fairly decided by D^daji and Shis'aji, and 
they were the only governors w-ho had the svill and the 
military strength to enforce their awards by emshing out 
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defeated suitors when they tried to disturb the legitimate 
heir’s possession. 

Thus Shivaji came to supply a country-wide social need, 
and his successful rise was due to the moral support which 
he gained from the public around him. As the fame of 
his justice, firmness, and stand for the weak was noised 
abroad from village to village in Maharashtra, more and 
more people looked up to him as their protector and longed 
to come under his rule. His dominion spread first of all 
through the conquest of hearts which the honest and strong 
administrator alone can achieve among a simple rustic 
population. And then came his appeal to their individual 
ambition by providing them with undreamt of opportu¬ 
nities of advancement from the status of common soldiers 
to that of barons, under his banners. In the end, the 
corporate spirit of the Marathas svas kindled and sub¬ 
limated ; they gloried in the evident fact that they were a 
nation at last rousing itself like a strong man after a long 
and |>ainful sleep under Muslim tyranny, or like “an eagle 
mewing its mighty youth”. Shivaji succeeded because he 
was his people’s hero as king. 

It was only a “great king” with a compact far-stretching 
dominion, a body of organised and able civil administrators 
under his w*atchful control, and an army strong enough to 
crush opposition, who could give that security to property 
and peace in rural society for which every man in 
Maharashtra was sighing in vain during the agony of the 
expansion of the rival Muhammadan .sultanates of the 
Deccan or the still greater agony of the dissolution of 
government during their dying years. That king was 
Shivaji. 

This high praise, however, is due to the full blown 
Shivaji, hut the hero in the bud was of no such immaculate 
character. During Dad3ji Kond-dev’s life time, he was being 
a little initiated in administrative work, but was still in 
his i^ns, a lad too young and too little charged with respon¬ 
sibility to take a serious view of his future position. The 
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Robin Hood type of life fascinated his youthful heart. 
When he found time lianging heavy on his hands, he loved 
to roam about in the country round with young Mavl^ 
chiefs of his own age, and now and then to levy forced 
contribution by raiding some petty village outside his own 
estate or to ‘hold up’ some Government revenue officer in 
transit.—which he considered fair game. But there is no 
contemporary evidence that he robbed innocent travellers 
on the highw’ay. The total disappearance of law and order 
in that region w'ith the extinction of the Ahmadnagar 
dynasty, tempted daring soub to undertake such adven¬ 
tures ; it was so easy and safe. We can well believe the story 
of his servants who wrote his earliest biography, that these 
activities of Shivaji moved his guardian Dadaji to grief and 
condemnation,—probably not so much on account of their 
illegal character, as for their being l)cneath the dignity of a 
first-grade nobleman’s son and heir. {91 Q.B. sec. 24.) 


§9. Shivaji*s choice of a career. 

With his Mavl^ young Shis'aji wandered over the 
hills and forests of the SahySdri range, and along the mazes 
of the river valleys, thus hardening himself to a life of 
pris'ation and strenuous exertion, as well as getting an 
intimate knowledge of the countrs' and its jjeoplc. During 
his residence at Pun2 his plastic mind w’as profoundly in¬ 
fluenced by the readings from the Hindu epics and sacred 
books given by his guardian and other Brahmans, and still 
more by the teaching of his mother. The deeply religious, 
almost ascetic, life that Jija Bai led amidst neglect and 
solitude imparted by its example, even more than by 
her precepts, a stoical earnestness mingled with religious 
fcrs'our to the character of Shiva. He began to love in¬ 
dependence and loathe a life of scrv'ile luxur\' in the pay 
of some Muslim king. It is, how'ever, extremely doubtful 
if at this time he conceived any design of freeing the Hindus 
in general from the insults and outrages to w'hich they were 
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ofEcn subjetted by the dominant Muslim sect." An inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty for hitnsclf he certainly coveted : but 
he never posed as tJie liberator of the Hindus all over the 
country^ at all events not till long aftenvards. 

The inconstancy, intrigue and blciodshed which stained 
the Court of Bijapur in those days foreboded for it a down¬ 
fall like that of Ahmadnagar* Mughal service ivas a no 
better alternative to Shivaji. The imperialists had killed 
Kheloji Bhonsi^t his unde, and their superior resources and 
organization made It unlikely for the Hindus of the Deccan 
to enjoy greater toleration or power under them than under 
the weaker and smaller sultanates close at hand. More' 
over. 10 the Deccan is, both Hindu and Muhammadan, Delhi 
was a far off city, with an alien speedi and an alien ruling 
race, who would pitilessly discard their southern instru¬ 
ments after service had been taken from them. A career of 
independence was no doubt risky to Shivaji, but it had 
undreamt of advantages to compensate for the risks, If only 
he could succeed. 

Dadaji died at a great age, on 7ih March 1647 and 
Shivaji became his own master at the age of twenty. 

As heir to the regent of the last Ahmadnagar Sultan. 
Shivaji felt that he had the best right to hold what Shahji 
had held in 163-J in agreement with the Bijapuri Govern¬ 
ment. In that year the Nizam 5h5hi kin^om lay parti- 
lioned thus: Out of its total territory yielding a revenue 
of 84 lakhs of hun, the Mughats had seized 21 lakhs worth, 
and Adil Shah 20J lakhs worth (besides Sholapur and Ausa, 
worth 7 and one lakhs respectively, held by two of his 
independent nobles), while ShShji held 20J lakhs worth. 
Shahji's possessions then included junnar (three lakhs of 
hun). Shahgarh (one hkh)* Nasik Trimhak (one lakh), 
Ch§kan (one lakh), Chamargonda (75,OGO), nearlv three- 
fourths of Konkan (eleven lakhs), and minor places (3 lakhs), 

• £taMS;iii;-u4-.Sd/afrPi, 35(»— 355 , frankly deifribn in detail hew ibe Hindnf 
were dcprcK^cil M a ddlbctaEc policy ol the Siaie qf Bijapur in the palmy 
days dF Muhammad AdU Shab. 
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but not Puna (75,000), Ivor Indapur (50,00(1), nor Nilang 
(one bth), which then lay in Adil Shah's sharc, OE lionkan 
about a quarter yielding three lal^hs of hun and including 
Chaul, had Ijeen ceded by Shahji to Add Shah. {Diaxy of 
the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa, recording the despatdies of 
his Brahman spy in Bijapur. Pissurlencar's jintigualhast 
voL I, Ease. 1, p. 52), 

But two years later, the usurper from the north bad 
coerced Adil Shah and dictated a new partition treaty 
totally robbing Shahji oE bb dominions and sharing them 
with the Bijapur Sultan. The sword alone supported tiiis 
arbitrary award, and with the sword Sluvaji decided to 
undo it. 

Shivaji fell that he had as much legal right to seize 
the floating wreckage of the extinct Ahmadnagar kingdom 
and cieaic an independent national State in his homeland 
as AdiJ Shah had. Or rather more i beoiuse his father had 
been the regent of the last Nizam Shah and reviver of his 
Government, while the Adil Shahs had Iieon the rivals and 
enemies of the Nizam LShahi Sultans throughout their history. 
European historians have given Shivaji the tide of the Grand 
Rebel. But against whom can the young Shivaji be called 
a rtf be/? Not certainly against the ghost of a Nizam Shah 
now* dead for ten years. Nor against the Bijapuri Sultan 
who \vm an intruder by force in Maharashtra. 

§10. ShivajTs early conquest of forts. 

The death of EkScLiji Kond-dev found Shiva ready for 
his task. He had already been trained in inaniai exercises 
and civil administration; he had familTari/ed himself w'ith 
the troops of his father's w'estem jagit and the people he 
would have to govern. Initiative and power of command 
had been freely developed in him without check or inter¬ 
ference from his guardian. Administrative orders had in 
some cases been issued in his name, as his father's repre^ 
setiiativc. Shivaji had also taken part, with hts mother or 
5 
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his guardian, in some judicial investigations and public 
decisions ol legal disputes (mahazar). 

The band of officers already gathered round him were 
men of tried ability and devotion to him. Shyainraj 
Nilkanth Ranjh^kar was the Chancellor (peshwS); 
krishna Hanumant^ was Accountant-General (majmudddr); 
Sonaji Pant was secretary (dabir), and Raghunath Ballal 
Kordc^ was pa)Tnastcr (sabnis). These four officers had been 
sent to Puna by Shahji about 1642. To them Shivaji 
now' added Tukoji Chor Nfaratha as Master of the Horse 
{sar-i’Tiaubat) and NarSyan Pant as divisional paymaster. 
(Sabh. 3 and 4 ; P/ Q. sec. 24.) 

The year 1646 marks a crisis in the history of Bijapur. 
The king fell seriously ill, and for some time his life w’as 
despaired of. Though he lingered on for ten years more, 
these years w’crc by popular belief held to be a portion of 
the life of the saint Shah Hashim Uluvi, given aw'ay by that 
holy man to the king. During this time no serious business 
was attended to by Muhammad ‘Adil Shah. The expansion 
of territory’ in the Ramatak went on under some of the 
nobles, but at the capital the king was inert, and the 
administration fell into the hands of the queen Bari SahibS. 
The official history of Bijapur is significantly silent about 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah’s doings from 1646 to his death in 
1656. (B.S. 312.) 

This was Shivaji’s opportunity. Even before the death 
of Dadaji, he had begun his annexations. About 1646 he 
had taken Toma fort from its Bijapuri commandant by 
some cunning device w'ithout fighting. Here he found 
Government treasure amounting to 2 lakhs of hun. The 
captured fort was newly named Prachandgarh, a name 
which it soon lost. Five miles east of it, on the crest of the 
same spur of hills, he built a new' fort named Rajgarh and 
three walled redoubts {machi) on the lower terraces of the 
hill-side. (Sabh. 6; 91 Q. sec. 29.) 

These aas of aggression were reported to Bijapur. But 
Shivaji secured friends at Coun by bribing the ministers. 
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and they sided ivith him against the local jagirdirs whom 
he Jiad dispossessed* (K* K. ii. 11 1.) 

After the death of Dadaji Kond-dev it was naturally 
the aim of Shivaji to bring ail parts of Shahji's western jagir 
under his own control, so as lo form a compact State ruled 
by one authority* But this was effected gradually and took 
years to complete, as it rvas not wise for him then to employ 
force on all sides. 

The fort of Chakan, guarding tite road to Puna from 
the north, had been entrusted by Dadaji K.ond-dev to 
Firangji Narsali. This olhcer wsls induced to profess 
obedience to Shivaji and was confirmed in his post. The 
petty officers of the thanahs of Baramati and Indapur on 
the eastern margin of the jagir, peacefully submitted to 
Shiva's authority. The fort of Kondana, 11 miles south- 
west of Puna, was next secured by bribing its Adi 1-Shahi 
governor** 

§11, Adii Shah impfisens S/m/j/i, J648. 

Shivaji's first small beginnings of territorial expansion 
W'crre suddenly checked about the middle of 1648 by alarm¬ 
ing news from the Kamatak* There on 25 th July his fethcr 
w'as arrested and all his property and contingent attached 
by the Bijapuri commandcr-in-chief, Mustab Rhan, then 
investing Jinjt in the South Arcot district* 

Zahur, son of Zahuri, in his Muhammad-namah 
written by order of Muhammad Adil Shah* gives the follow¬ 
ing earliest and most correct account of the incident; — 
‘AVhen the siege of Jinji was protracted and fighting con¬ 
tinued long, the cunning Shahji sent an agent to Nawab 
Mustafa Khan begging leave to go to his otvn country and 

* SI Q. set* 29 . Sihh* 4-Sr The d*ilM of the aoquixidoa of ChlkjuT 
and Koncilna are noi kjio«m. The Deshpamfi Pahi giv® tbe 

year 1647 for the tatifr nc?it, and nam® Bipuji Pant u the a|^t who 
effected ihc tninjfer to Shivaji ; but the jedb^ i\* Ifotn which mwl part 
of It is copied, b lilalt on ihla point* The year 1647 it indicatol hy 
A^uharntnodnamah. 
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give repose to hb troops. The Nawab replied that to retire 
then would be equivalent to disturbing [the work of the 
siege]. Then Shahji sent to say tltat grain was very dear in 
the camp, that his soldiers could not bear the privation and 
labour any longer, and that he would retire to his own 
country v%'ithout waiting for permission [from the Comman¬ 
der-in-chief]* The Nawab, being convinced that Shahjt 
meant mischief and would show fightj had him arrested with 
such extreme dev'emess and good arrangement that no part 
of his property was plundered, but the whole was confiscated 
to Government*” [Pp, 371-372.] 

A later but very reliable Persian history of Bijapur, 
viz., B{t!iatin-us-Salatin, supplies some additional informa¬ 
tion:—"Shahji* withdrawing his head from obedience to 
the Nawab Mastafa Khan, began to oppose him, till at last 
the Nawab decided to arrest him. One day he made Baji 
Rao Ghorpar^ and Jasivant Rao Asad Khani get their forces 
ready and sent them veiy' early in the morning to Shahji's 
camp. Shahji, having passed the preceding night in mirth 
and revelry, was still sleeping in bed. As soon as the two 
Raos arrived and he learnt of their purpose^ he in utter 
bewilderment took horse and galloped away from his house 
alone. Baji Ghorpar^ gave chase^ caught him, and brought 
him before the Nawab* who threw him into confinenient. 
H Is contingent of 3,000 cavalry was dispersed, and his camp 
was thoroughly Itxned, . . . Adil Shah on hearing of it . . . 
sent from his Court Af?al Khan to bring Shahji away and 
an eunuch to attach his property/' [Pp, 325-327.] 

Shivaji was in a terrible dilemma. He could only resort 
to diplomacy for rescuing his father, and diplomacy pointed 
to only one path as open to a man in his position. The 
Mughal Emperor was the hereditary enemy of Adil Shah* 
and every rebel against Bijapur was sure to gain the 
Emperor’s patronage if he could hold forth the chance of 
strengthening the imperial cause in the Deccan by the 
adhesion of his follow’ers. The Mughal Emperor alone wms 
strong enough to intimidate Adil Shah, 
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Shivaji first HTote to Prince Murad Bakhsh,* the 
Mughal viceroy of the Deccan, entreating him to secure the 
Emperor’s pardon for Shahji’s past conduct and protection 
for him and his sons in future, and offering to come and 
join the Mughal service if he was given a uTitten assurance 
of safety (qaul.) To this Murad replied on 14th March 
1649, telling him to send a trusty agent 6rst to report his 
demands. This was evidently done, and MurSd after report¬ 
ing die case to the Emperor and getting his assent, wrote to 
ShivS on 14th August asking him to come to Court with his 
father and kinsmen, that he might be created a 5-hazari, 
while Shahji would get back the rank he had once held in 
the Mughal peerage. Still later, on 31st October, Murad 
wrote directly to Shahji to inform him that he had received 
Shiva] i’s appeal for his father’s release and that as he w'as 
soon going back to the impierial Court, he would there 
report the prayers of Shahji to the Empieror and take his 
orders. He asked the Maratha chief to send his agent to 
Court to receive the Emperor’s farman and assurance of 
safety, and on his own behalf presented him with a robe of 
honour. In this letter Shambhuji and other sons of Shahji 
are spoken of as not yet released. 

Shis’aji then sent Raghunath Kord6 as his envoy to the 
Prince to ask for the deshmukhi of the Junnar and Ahmad* 
nagar parganas. Murad, on 30th November, 1649, promised 
to try' to secure these rights for him after reaching the 
Emperor’s presence. Shah Jahan never consented to put 
pressure on Adil Shah to release Shahji. 

Shahji’s release was brought about by other means than 
the Delhi Emperor’s intervention. He was kept under 
detention in the camp before Jinji for six months; and 
w'hcn that fort fell to the Adil-Shahi army on 28th Decem- 

• Shivaji ndtbcr wrote nor sent any envoy to Shah Jahin. All his 
ne^tiations about his father were conducted with Murid, as the four 
orij(inal Penian letters of Murad in ParasnU's possession show. Rijwad^, 
viii. 2-S. wrrongly represents these letters as coming from Shah Jahin. but 
he is quite correct in ix. law section. The Emperor never interfered for 
the release of Shahji. 
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bcr, he was conveyed to Bijapur in fetters, but with every 
care, by Afzal Khan, travelling slowly with the elephants 
and other spoils of Jinji. 

Meantime, while Shahji was still under detention 
in the far off Kamatak. the Adil-Shahi Government tried to 
make use of the opportunity and ssTcst Bangalore and Kon- 
dana from him. Two forces were sent out from Bijapur 
against these two fons; but the main Adil Shahi army being 
still entangled in the far-off Kamatak, only small detach¬ 
ments could be sent from the capital on these expeditions 
and they were made up of raw levies and half-efficient local 
militia. The two forts were impregnable and held by two 
youngmen of extraordinary capacity; and both the attacks 
were repulsed with heavy loss. Shahji’s eldest son, Sham- 
bhuji successfully defended Bangalore against FarhSd Khan 
and TSnaji Dur^. Another army under Path Khan with 
local Maratha helpers marched against Shivaji, who was 
living in Purandar. Path Khan occupied Belsar (near the 
village of Khalad), while his ally Balaji Haibat Rao advanced 
and set up his outpost at Shirual; but Shivaji’s general 
Kavji attacked and drove the Bijapuris out of Shinval after 
slaying their commander. Finally Path Khan himself 
marched against Shisaji and arriving at the foot of Purandar 
attempted an assault, but he was defeated and his army put 
to flight. 

Thus force having failed in both theatres of war, Adil 
Shah had no help but to try piersuasion for gaining his 
desires. The captive Shahji, on his arrival at Bijapur. was 
not cast into prison, but handed over to the care of a brother 
noble of first eminence. Ahmad Khan (? Mulla Ahmad 
NavSpt of Kalian) s\ith instructions to conciliate him 
by every possible means. Terms were soon settled. Shahji 
wrote to his two sons to restore Bangalore (along with Kan- 
daipi, 40 miles east of Chittaldurg) and Kondana to the 
Bijapuri officers. They obeyed at once, and on 16th May 
1649. Shahji was called by Adil Shah to an audience, 
invested with a robe of honour and set free with the restora- 
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tion of all his esuies and dignities. A son and heir had 
been bom to Muhammad Adil Shah on 5th May 16'19, and 
this joyous event was diplomatically used as a plea for the 
“pardon” of Shahji. {Muham, 389-395; Jedhi Karina; 
Surya-Vamsham, cantos 13-15.) 


§12. Capture of Purandar fort, 1648. 

Mahadji. a Brahman bearing the family title of 
Nilkanth Rao, was the hereditary' ndyakwdr or headman of 
the country round the fort of Purandar, 18 miles south-east 
by south of Puna, under the Bijapuri Government, and 
enjoyed some rent-free villages there as his official remunera¬ 
tion. In the confusion caused by the extinction of the 
Nizam-Shahi dynasty and the decay of its successor the Adil 
Shahi during Muhammad Adil Shah’s long illness, he 
asserted his independence, seized the fort whose defences 
were out of repair and garrison w'as reduced and starving 
through the neglect of the Sultan, and then began to levy 
contributions from the neighbouring villages which did not 
legally belong to him, or plunder them in case of refusal. 
WTien he died, his eldest son Niloji Nilkanth Rao began 
to administer the family estate. 

About June 1648, Shivaji, foreseeing the storm coming 
upon his ow’n house from the Bijapur Government, w’rotc 
to Niloji begging for an asylum for himself and his family 
during the monsoon season in the village under shelter of 
the fort. .\s Shahji was an old friend of the family, the 
retjuest wras readily granted, and Shivaji cantoned for the 
rains in the village lying at the foot of Purandar. while his 
troops found quarters near about. Niloji delegated his 
youngest brother Shankaiaji to look after their honoured 
guest. 

Now’, this Niloji w'as a hard grasping man, who denied 
his younger brothers, PilSji and Shankaraji, any share of 
his power or of the income of their paternal estate. They 
resented this exclusion from their birthright, and appealed 
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to Shivaji lo arbitrate and right their rsTongs. A friendship 
sprang up between Shivaji and Shanttat^ji from their clo*e 
personal contact, and the latter opened his heart to Shivaji 
and Ijegged for his help in ousting his eldest brother from 
the control of the fort, so that the other two brothers might 
enjoy their patrimony. Shivaji entered into the conspiracy. 
Through the treacherous contrh'ance of Shankaraji, he 
secured from Niloji an invitation to enter the fort ivith his 
family and escort and share in the DewSli festivities* (the 
Feast of Lamps EaJling that year on 5th October.) But on 
the night of tlie 0th* Shivaji* guided by Shankaraji surprised 
the sleeping Niloji in his bedchamber and threw him into 
chains. His own troops took possession of the fort gates 
and turned out the ragged retainers of Niloji.* 

The two disloyal brothers soon had their reward : on 


refusing to give up Purandar to their ally, they too were 
imprisoned. But after a few days all the three brothers 
accepted their fate and were set free* The village of Chamli 
was granted to them in perpetuity for their maintenance, 
and their descend-ants still enjoy it. The second brother* 
Pilaji Nilkanth, was employed by Shivaji in his army 
in the Konkan expedition and thus given a chance of 
advancement* Shivaji s Mavl^s garrisoned the fort for him* 
and he settled some families of K.aniijsis there* to strengthen 
his hold. Purandar henceforth became the haven of refuge 
of the masters of Pun5 vvhenever threatened with invasion. 


Thus wc see how a number of jackah came out of their 
holes and were grabbing at the dead body of the Ahmad- 

, ' My accnunl l» tased on a Icfter printed in iShwa Chania SihityJ, 
Vul S flcticr No. wrEfien by Hari NirSvan ^Hkafiib Haa NSvak 

of ChSmli. and dated 2$ Aug. 1574. It has been dosclv mpied in the 
W-Sqnia Malkare Bakhar {knovn aa the 9J QalmTf. Trom the family remnlj 
MudiKl by V. L. Bhavi, it appears that the ullage of ChSmIi waj niven 
to Shankaiajl. while Nilop left w inherit th« anostral inSm villaL tu 
NayakwSr S^bhttmd (p. 51 briefly tells lu^^NiUtanth Rao a Brahman 
mister dl the Adil .Shahi fort of Punindar. He died. His two lom 
to quai^ between thrives Jfhhxji went to Purandar for fritling 
quarrel. Then confining the two brothers, he look the fort for hiimclf 
ami ict Up his own lhanah there”* 
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nagiir kingdom, ^ a tiger appeared on the stone: the 
icw jackals that dared to Eacc him were struck down by his 
paw, a few fled away to foreign parts, but most others were 
glad to walk tamely behind his tail: and Shivaji was left in 
sole jxwisession of the Nizam Shahi carcase, tossing aw^ay a 
fetv morsels of it to his faithful followers^ 


§13» Conqtiesl of JdvU and Rai^rh, 1656. 

At the extreme north-western comer of the Satfir3 
district lies the village of Javli, tvhich was then the centre 
of a fairly large principality mduding nearly the whole of 
that district- The subdivision of javli is “throughout hilly 
and thickly wooded with evergreen trees. , . . The narrow 
rugged and steep crest of the Sah^'adris, rising 4,CMKl feet or 
more above sea-level, forms its w'estem w^all; and in the 
valleys the tree grow th is luxuriant, Forming high forests." 
(Bom. Gaz. xix. 3*) Within a length of 60 miles as many as 
S pas.ses cross the range, ivvo of them being fit for carts and 
now iransporLing a large traihe from the Deccan plateau 
to Mahad in Kolaba and Chiplun in Ratnagiri. There arc, 
besides, countless gorges and foot-tracks leading from Javli 
to Konkan. 

A Maiatha family named Mor^ had received a grant 
of the State of Javli from the first Sultan of Bijapur early 
in the 16th century, and made the claim good by their 
swurd. For eight generations they had conquered the petty 
chieftains around and amassed a vast treasure by raising 
forced contributions. They kept 12,000 infantry, mostly 
sturdy hi Ilmen of the southern Mavals, and succeeded in 
getting possession of the entire district of Satar5 and parts 
of Konkan. The head of the family bore the hereditary 
title of Chandra Rao, conferred by a Bijapur king in rcct^- 
nition of the founder's personal strength and courage. The 
younger branches enjoyed estates scattered through the 
villages of the distria. 

The State of Javli, by its position, barred the path of 
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Shivaji s expansion in the south and south-west. Chandra 
Rao thwarted Shivaji's policy of drawing the various M5vl^ 
headmen to his side, and tried to form in that locality’ an 
antinShivaji coalition in conceit w'ith the neighbouring Adil 
Shahi governor, because the progress of Shivaji in that region 
would have naturally led to the loss of the Mor^’ power 
and independence. In other words, here was the inevitable 
clash between the newly-bom dynamic force of Shivaji’s 
ambition and the older, inefficient and static power of the 
Morfe. Generations of the enjoyment of wealth and 
authority had turned the last Chandra Rao into a proud, 
indolent drunkard, whose affairs were left uncared for. 

Shivaji told Raghunfith Ballal Kord^ (his sabnis or 
paymaster), “Unless Chandra Rao Mor^ is killed, the king¬ 
dom cannot be gained. None but you can do this deed. I 
send you to him as my envoy”. The Prabhu w’ent to Javli 
with a picked escort of 125 expert swordsmen, on the pretext 
of carrying some important diplomatic proposals from 
Shivaji to Chandra Rao. On the first day the envoy held 
the usual formal conversations. Finding out the ins and 
outs of the place and learning that Chandra Rao usually 
lived in a careless unguarded manner, Raghunath formed 
his plan of action. The second interview with Chandra 
Rao w’as held in a private chamber. Raghunath talked for 
some time, and then drew his dagger all of a sudden and 
stabbed Chandra Rao and his brother Surya Rao. The 
assassins promptly rushed out of the gate, cut their way 
through the alarmed and confused guards, beat back the 
small and hurriedly gathered band of pursuers and gained 
a chosen place of hiding in the forest. 

Shivaji had kept himself ready to follow up his agent’s 
crime. Immediately on hearing of the murder of the Mor^, 
he arrived and assaulted Javli (15 Jan. 1656.) The leader- 
less garrison defended themselves for six hours and were 
then overcome. Chandra Rao’s two sons and entire family 
fled to R.iiri. But his kinsman and man.iger, Hanumant 
Rao Mor^, rallied the panisans of the house and held a 
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neighbouring village in force, menacing Shivaji’s new con¬ 
quest. Shiva found that “unless he murdered Hanumant, 
the thorn would not be removed from Javli.” So, he sent 
to him a Maratha officer of his household named Shambhuji 
Kavji with a pretended proposal for the hand of Hanumant 
R.io’s daughter. Hanumant w’as then stabbed to death at 
a private interview. 

Shivaji himself remained at Javli for about six weeks, 
making arrangements for holding the newly-won kingdom, 
and then, on 30th March marched to invest Rairi where the 
late Chandra Rao Morn's sons KrishnSji and Baji and many 
women of the family had taken refuge. Rairi was then a 
very lofty and almost inaccessible plateau, without the forti- 
Bcatioru with which Shisaji later strengthened it when he 
named it R5igarh. The siege was a short one; want of a 
leader and exhaustion of provisions forced the young Mor« 
to agree to a surrender through the mediation of two of \ 
Shivaji's Mavl6 followers, (April 1656). Thus the whole 1 
kingdom of Javli passed into Shivaji’s undisputed possession, 
and he was free to invade South Konkan with case or extend 
his dominion southwards into the Kolhapur district. 

The two Mor^ boys, the elder of whom (Krishnaji) had 
assumed the title of Chandra Rao after his father’s death, 
were taken to Pun5 and kept in confinement. After some 
months this Chandra Rao was beheaded by order of Shi\’aji, 
on the charge of having opened a secret corresp>ondencc with 
the Adil Shahi Government for recovering his heritage,— 
which w^ould be a quite natural and legitimate desire. The 
younger boy, Baji, escaped (on 28th August, according to 
the Shivapur Daftar Yadi), assumed the hereditary title of 
Chandra Rao, and in March 1665 joined Jai Singh for war 
against Shivaji. With him came .4mb5ji Govind Rao Mor6. 
[H. Anjuman, Paris MS. 113a, 123a.] ^ 

The acquisition of Javli was the result of deliberate / 
murder and organized treachery on the part of Shivaji. His \ 
power was then in its infancy, and he could not afford to be | 
scnipulous in the choice of the means of strengthening him- 
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self. In exactly similar circumstances, Sher Shah, his 
historic parallel, used similar treachery to gain forts in 
South Bihar as the first step to a throne. 

The only redeeming feature of this dark episode in 
his life is that the crime was not aggravated by hypocrisy. 
All his old Hindu biographers are agreed that it was an 
aa of premediuted murder for personal gain and not a 
pardonable homicide done in self-defence or in the heated 
blood of an open fight. Even Shivaji never pretended that 
the murder of the three Mords was prompted by a desire to 
found a Hindu sward or to remove from his path a 
treacherous enemy who had repeatedly abused his generous 
lenienc)’.* 


§14. Shivaji's further gains. 


The annexation of Javli not only opened to Shivaji a 
door for the conquest of the south and the west, but brought 
a very important accession to his strength, in the form of 
many thousands of MSvl^ infanu^men from among the 
subjects and former retainers of Chandra Rao. In short, his 
recruiting ground for these excellent fighters along the 
Sahyadri range was now doubled. The Mor^ had accumu- 
lated a sast treasure in eight generations of undisturbed 

and expanding rule, and the whole of it fell into Shivaii's 
hands. ■' 


Two miles west of Javli he built a new fort named 
Praiapgarh, and here he set up an image of his patron 
goddess Bhas-ani. as the more ancient Bhavani of Tuljapur 
was beyond easy reach. On her he lavished his wealth in 
cosdy ornaments and trappings, and to this shrine he made 
repeated pilgrimages. (Sabh. 23.) 

followed up his conquest of Javli (15th January 
1656). by taking from Chandra Rao Mor^ in April his 
last refuge, the stupendous hill-fon of Raigarh. which was 


I . J ***' fanUMlc *pcxial pleading of Mr. C 

LI..B.. Uic reader i» referred u> the Mahratto (SI Aug. 1924). 
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destined to become the capital of the Maratha king. On 24th 
September of the same year he acquirc*d Supa about 35 
miles s. e. of Puna, by one of his usual coups d'etat. Sham- 
bhuji Mohit^. the brother of Shahji’s second wife, had been 
left by that chief as his agent in the Supa sub-division, in 
independence of the administrator of Puna. But Shivaji 
paid him a friendly visit on a Hindu holy day of rejoicing, 
overpowered his guards by a surprise attack and attached 
all his property. The displaced officer w'as packed oflF to 
Shahji with his personal effects, as he refused to ser\'C 
under his nephew. Thus, the Sup3 sub-district was annexed. 
(Sabh. 4 ; 91 Q. 28.) 

The possession of Supa, Baratnati and Indiipur rounded 
off the south-eastern comer of the Puna district, while the 
acquisition of Purandar, Rajgarh, Kondana and Toma 
secured Shis'aji's territory by a strong chain of hill-forts on 
the south. Another fort in that quarter u'as Rohida, gained 
on some unknown date. North-west of Pun5 he acquired 
the forts of Tikona, Lohgarh, and Rajmachi.—the last of 
which stood on the Sahyadri crest (6 miles north of the 
Bor pass) and overlooked the Konkan plain on the west. 

On 4th November 1656, Muliammad Adil Shah died, 
and a new scene opened in which Shivaji greatly profited, 
as will be described in the next chapter. 

APPENDIX I. 

THE MORtS OF JAVLI. 

Javli was the earliest territorial conquest of Shivaji and 
It was gained at a time when his power w-as in its infancy. 
Naturally the details of this affair were soon forgotten and 
got confused in the public memory amidst the numberless 
victories and far-flung acquisitions of his rapidly expanding 
new kingdom. But the main outline of the story is clear, 
though the extant sources differ as to minor details. The 
slaying of the four Mortb really took place at different places 
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and at different times, and this part of the story is confused. 
I follow the Sabhdsad Bakhar in the main, taking only a few 
details from the 9J Qalmi Bakhar, (sec. 29-30). These two 
sources were the earliest and give the version of this affair as 
believed by Shivaji's Brahman and Prabhu officers in the 
generation immediately following his death. My dates and 
names are from the absolutely contemporary Shak&ualis 
(chronologies preserved by landed families) and despatches 
of Jai Singh I. These latter enable us to refute the tradi¬ 
tions embodied in the anonymous, undated, unauthenticated 
A/or<f Bakhar and other gossipy sources on certain definite 
points, and thus prove the general untrustworthiness of such 
traditions. The Sanskrit poem Surya Vamsham also has to 
be rejected as merely legendary and in no sense a history. 

We can easily believe the popular tradition that 
Chandra Rao Mor^ despised Shivaji as an upstart. It is 
know'n from inscriptions that a family named Moria ruled 
over Konkan at the end of the 5ih century A.D. (Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. i, pt. 2, 282-284, 541). They were almost 
certainly a branch of the historic house of Asoka Maury a 
and had declared themselves independent in that province 
where they had once been mere viceroys, when Asoka's 
empire broke up. A similar thing is known to have 
happened on the dissolution of the great Gupta empire in 
the 5th century A.D. It requires no stretch of the imagi¬ 
nation to suppose that the Moris of J5vli boasted of lineal 
descent from the royal Morias of Konkan and the still more 
ancient imperial Mauiyas of Magadh. The first Mor6 to 
win the hereditary title of Chandra Rao, came of a line of 
barons who had fought under the Vija^Tiagar emperors in 
the central part of the Deccan plateau, in Telingan5, and 
later entered the service of Adil Shah (or more probably 
that of Bahari Nizam Shah, as I hold). 

In a legal document dated 23rd Dec. 1657 (only a copy 
of the original preserved), the three Chandra Raos who 
successively ruled Javli before Shivaji's conquest, are named 
"Bilaji, his son [or sons] Daulat Rao and Yesaji Sur Rao 
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Chandra Rao". [5/iit>a Charitra Sihitya, iii. No. 639.] Was 
the last-named Vashwant the son of Surya Rao .Mor^? 
Sabhasad (p. 6) says that Shivaji’s agent first murdered 
"Chandra Rao [name not stated] and his brother or cousin 
bhau] Suryaji Rao both". In the traditional account pre¬ 
served in the Mor^ Bakhar, the Chandra Rao Mord whom 
Shivaji killed is named Yashwant Rao (who had been adopted 
as a son by the preceding Chandra Rao's w’idow about 
1646-49). The Sanskrit poem Surya Vamsham sutes that 
Shivaji gained Javli after slaying in battle "B3ji-Raj and 
Krishna-Raj and their father Chandra-Raj," that he also 
"slew Chandra-Raj’s helpers and relatives (evidently mean¬ 
ing Hanumant Rao Mor6, the diwan), and that PratSp 
Varma, the bandhav (brother, or more usually cousin) of 
Chandra Rao fled to the Adil Shah" and later joined Af/al 
Khan in 1659, (canto 18, v. 4-9). Now, we know definitely 
from Jai Singh's despatches that Baji Chandra Rao was alive 
and present in Bijapur in 1665, and allied himself with 
Mirza Raja Jai Singh. His father and brother (as well as 
the family diwan Hanumant Rao Mord) were, according to 
all accounts killed by Shivaji, but not Baji Rao Mor^. 
This Chandra Rao's escape from Shiv-aji's prison dated 28 
Aug. 1656 in the Shivdpur Yddi; so he could not have been 
beheaded by Shivaji in Puna, as some stories allege. 

That this Baji is called Pratdp by Paramanand through¬ 
out, proves how’ unreliable the Sanskrit poem is. 


I 
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gl. Retuthns with the MughaLs tip to 1657^ 

For many years after his first assertion of independence^ 
Shivaji carefully maintained peace with the Mughals. For 
one thing, his power was not yet secure, and it W'ould have 
been the height of folly to provoke both Bijapur and Delhi 
at the same time. Secondly^ from 1655 onwards Mughal 
Deccan was gpvemed by Prince Aurangzib with singular 
efficicnc)' and vigour, and his neighbours rightly dreaded 
giving him any offence. When .''^urangr.Lb ■was involved in 
war with Golkonda (January*March 1656), Shivaji was too 
busy organiring his conquests in Javli and the northern 
Rainagiri district to raid Mughal territory^ during that 
Princess absence from his chaigc. 

On the death of Muhammad Adil Shah (4 Nov* 1656)* 
Aurangzib began active preparations for the invasion of 
Bijapur* and tried to seduce as many AdiUShahi nobles and 
vassals as he could. Shivaji then w-rote a letter to Multafat 
Khan, the Mughal governor of Ahmadnagar, offering to join 
the imperialists if hiS desires were granted. To this a con¬ 
ciliatory reply was given, in accordance with Aurangzib's 
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instructions to “keep the path of correspondence with him 
open." {Adab. 1446,) 

§2. Shivdji*s first raid into Mughal Deccan. 

Shi\’5ji also WTOtc directly to Aurangzib. His envoy 
Sonaji reached the Prince’s siege-camp before Bidar (in 
March 1657) and was assured that the Mughal Govcminent 
would grant all the prayers of the Maratha chief, namely (i) 
a formal recognition of his right to all the Bijapuri forts and 
villages actually in his possession and (it) the annexation of 
the port of Dabhol and the territory appertaining to it. A 
reply in these terms was also written to Shivaji by Aurang¬ 
zib on 23rd April, 1657, when about to start for the siege 
of Kaliani, and Shivaji was urged to prove his devotion by 
rendering armed help to the Mughal cause. [Parasnis MS., 
letter No. 5 ; Adab. 146 a.] 

But long before this date, Shivaji had already decided 
on the different policy of fighting for his own hand. The 
vague promises of the .Mughal Prince could not satisfy' him. 
Even a less astute man than he must have known that such 
promises would amount to nothing in practice when the 
need of the imperialists would be over. He considered it 
more profitable to make a diversion in favour <rf Bijapur 
by raiding the south-western comer of Mughal Deccan while 
Aurangzib’s forces w-ere concentrated at the siege of Kaliani, 
beyond his south-eastern frontier. He had cunningly pre¬ 
pared for action by quietly recalling his envoy from 
Aiuangzeb's camp, on the pretext of consultation, (about the 
middle of April); and he launched on war immediately 
afterwrards. 

Two Maratha captains, MinSji Bhonsl^ at the head of 
S»000 horse and Kashi, crossed the BhimS and plundered 
the Mughal villages in the Chamargund5 and Rilsin sub¬ 
divisions respectively. They carried devasution and alarm 
to the very gates of .Ahmadnagar, the chief city of Mughal 
Deccan. [Kambu, 36; Adab. 148a.] 
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A Maratha attempt to loot the city {peth) which nestled 
under shelter of the fort of /Vlimadnagar was defeated, by a 
timely sortie of the garrison ; but so great was the alarm it 
caused that Multafat Rhan, the qiladar of the fort, removed 
the property of the inhabitants for greater safety within the 
fort. (Adab, 1486.) 

While Minaji was raiding the Ahmednagar district in 
the cast, Shivaji was bus)’ looting the Junnar sub-division 
in the nonh. In the dark night of SOth April, he silently 
scaled the walls of Junnar City with rope-ladders and after 
slaughtering the guards, carried off 300,000 hun in cash, 
200 horses, and much costly clothing and jewellery. The 
success of tlie Maratha raiders was due to the negligence 
of the local Mughal officers (as the Delhi historian Rambu 
asserts) and probably also to their military weakness. 
Aurangzib, on hearing of these disturbances, censured the 
thdnahddrs and poured reinforcements into the .\hmadnagar 
district. (Sabh. 5: A dab, 1536.) 

§3. Aurangzib's defensive measures, 

Nasiri Rlian, Iraj Rhan and some other officers at the 
head of 3,000 casaliy were ordered there. Rao Ram, who 
was coming from Aurangabad to Bidar, w’as diverted from 
the way to the same place. Shaista Rhan w’as ordered to 
detach 1,000 men from his contingent there. But Nasiri 
Rhan's movements were provokingly slow. On SOth April 
he entered the pargana of Bir and four days later marched 
towards Ashti.* Thus, there was a great delay in his going 
to Ahmadnagar and Junnar, expelling the enemy, and 
ravaging Shivaji’s territory, as ordered by Aurangib. 
(Rambu,36 ; Addb. 147e, 153u, 1546.) 

Meantime, Multafat Rhan had issued from the fort 
of Ahmadnagar and relieved the beleaguered out|x>st at 
Chamii^unda by defeating Minaji, (28th April.) But the 

* Bir (or Bid) b 68 m. c. and Athti i> S5 id. s. e. of Ahnuilnagar. 
Chonuri^nda (or .ShTi|{unda) b SS m.«. of Ahmadnagar. (/nd. At, 59 N, E.) 
Rabin u 20 m. ». e. of Chanurgunda. 
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MarSihas continued to rove about the pargana for some 
time longer. However, the retainers of Multafat and Mirza 
Rhan followed up their victory and at last cleared the 
Chamargunda sub-division. {Adab. 1106, 1536, 154a.) 

Shiviji had suyed in the Junnar sub-division for some 
time, robbing the villages, as the Mughal reinforcements 
were late in arriving there and he found the field clear. 
But, at the approach of Rao Ram and Shiista Rhan, he fled 
from the neighbourhood of Junnar city and wandered over 
the district for some time, as he could not be caught and 
crushed. But when the pressure became too great, he slipped 
a\\*ay to the Ahmadnagar district and began to plunder it. 
By this time (end of May), however, Nasiri Rhan had 
reached the scene. By a forced march he surprised Shiv5*s 
army and nearly encircled it. Many of the .Marathas were 
slain, many wounded, and the rest put to flight, (4 June.) 
But there was no pursuit, as the Mughal horses were too 
tired. (Rambu, 46; Addb. 1106, 1116, 112a, 154a, 1566.) 

Aurangzib's letters to Nasiri Rhan and other officers 
breathed fuiy' and revenge; they must beat the raiders back 
from the imperial dominions and make reprisals by entering 
Shiva’s land from all sides, “wasting the villages, slaying 
the people without pity, and plundering them to the 
extreme”; Shis'aji’s possessions. Puna and Chakan, must be 
utterly ruined, and not the least remissness shown in slaying 
and cnslaring the people ; the village headmen and peasants 
of the imperial territory who had secredy abetted the 
enemy, must be slain without pity. (Addb. 147 a and 6, 
148a.) 

Aurangzib’s new dispositions for guarding his south¬ 
western frontier showed excellent combination and judg¬ 
ment. Rar Talab Rhan w'as posted near Junnar, .Abdul 
Munim at Garh Namuna. and Nasiri Rhan and Rao Ram 
at Panda “opposite Parenda fort,” to guard the Chamir- 
gunda, Rara and Ashti parganas.* These officers stood 


• Panda (in Pen. text, pandeh) U 10 m. n. w. of Parenda and S m. »- 
of Karmill. Kara U 9 m. n. w. of AthU. I bare followed Aurangzib'» 
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facing the frontier and barring every path of the enemy's 
advance, so that the imperial ryots behind them might enjoy 
safety. The officers were further bidden to make a dash for¬ 
ward across the frontier, w’hcnever they got an opportunity, 
ravage as much of the enemy's territory in front of them as 
they could, and then quickly return to the defence of their 
respective posts. {Adab. 1476, 1486.) 

After Nasiri Khan’s victor)' over Shiva in the Ahmad- 
nagar district, he was ordered by Aurangzib to "pursue the 
Marathas and extirpate them.” But this could not be done. 
The rains now set in with the full violence of the monsoons, 
and the camptaign had to be closed. Shiva retreated to his 
own country’ and the Mughal officers fell back on their 
appointed stations, watching the frontier. "There tvas. 
peace in the whole district." (Adab. 156a, 149a.) 

June, July and August 1657 passed in enforced idle¬ 
ness for the imperial troops. In September the situation 
was complicated by the illness of Shah Jahan and the 
preparations for a War of Succession among his sons. 
Bijapur made peace w'ith the Mughals. But throughout 
the month of September Aurangzib continued to urge his 
officers not to relax their vigilance, but hold the s. w. 
frontier in force, lest Shiva should renew his raids. About 
the middle of October he wrote to the governor of 
Ahmadnagar to take care of the city and keep his troops in 
readiness, lest when Nasiri Khan went back, Shivi finding 
the field clear should begin to plunder again. (Adab. 1496, 
1576.) At this very time (mid October 1657), Muhammad 
Yusuf, the Nfughal faujdar of Junnar, made a forced march 
from Kalian, defeated and beheaded Habsh Khan, a rebel 
sardar of that region, and came up against a small band 
of ShivSji’s horsemen, who had arrived too late to aid that 
Abyssinian. After a stiff fight in which he lost many men 

Icttcn (in Adab) above ; but Kambu omits Garb NamunI and «ay» that Abdul 
Munim was poMed at Chamlrjtundi. I have failed to trace Garb \amuna 
unleM it wai a name given to the old and ruined outpmt at Pedzion 8 m. % 
of Chamlrgundi. 
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in killed and wounded, Ymuf was forced to retreat to Junnar* 
Immediately afterwards (on 24th October)^hc city of Kalian 
was taken by Shi^aji. (Adcb, 199b ; Jedhe S*) 

§4- Shtv^p peace wiih the Mughals. 

his liege-lord, the king of Bijapur^ made peace 
with the imperialists in September^ Shivaji found it useless 
and even ruinous to himself to continue the war with 
the Mughal empire single-handed. He must try to save his 
patrimony. So. he wrote to Nasiri Klian offering sub¬ 
mission, and the Khan replied in a conciliatory tone. Then 
Shivl. as requested, sent a trusty agent to the Khan to state 
his demands. These were reported to Aurangzib; but no 
detinite agreement followed. $hi\'aji now sent RaghunSth 
Pant to Aurang’zib directly. TTte Prince was Just then 
starting on his march to Northern India (25 Jan.. 1653) 
and wrote to Shiva in reply. "'Though your offences do not 
deserve p.ardon. I forgive you as you have repented. You 
propose that if you are granted all the villages belonging 
to your home [i.r.. Shahji's old jSgtr] together with the forts 
and lerritory of Konkan. after the imperialists have seized 
the old Nizam’Shahi territory now in the hands of Adii 
Shah,^—you will send SonS Pandit as your envoy to my Court 
and a contingent of 500 horse under one of your officers to 
serve me, and you will protect the imperial frontiers. You 
arc called upon to send Sonaji, and your prayers tvill be 
granted.'"* 

But w'hile Aurangzib received Shiva"s submission with 
outward pleasure, his mind was not really composed about 
him. He omitted no precaution to maintain peace in that 
quarter by force, for he felt convinced that the young 
Maratha chief was a raider whose daring was only equalled 


• Thi» leuei, daicd 24tti February IfiSS, wii not actiuUy sent lo ShivjiJL 
til! after the bank cf DhtirmSi (!S April), sw a pOitanipt PcporO Auraix^b'i 
victory there. (Pamnii .MS., kltor No. 6). Ad^b. ISGb. I57d, 
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by his cunning, and an ambitious adventurer who would 
place self-interest above fidelity to his plighted word or 
gratitude for favours received. He wrote to Mir Jumla 
(December, 1657), “At Nasiri Khan’s departure that district 
has been left vacant. Attend to it, as the son of a dog is 
waiting for his opportunity.” Adil Shah was thus urged 
by the Prince: “Protect this country. Expel Shiva who 
has sneaked into the possession of some forts of the land. 
If you wish to entertain his sersices, give him jagirs in the 
Kamatak, far from the imperial dominions, so that he may 
not disturb them." {Adab. 92a, 163a.) 

Aurangzib, therefore, left the Deccan without granting 
peace and p»ardon to Shisaji. Xhe Mughals also repaired 
and garrisoned the old and ruined fort of Pedgaon, as a 
convenient outpost for operations against Pun5. But Shivi 
was freed from all fear of the Mughals by the War of Succes¬ 
sion which kept Aurangzib busy for the next two years, 1658 
and 1659. [Addb, 1575.] 


§5. Shivafi invades Konkan, 1637. 

In the second half of the year 1657, the northward 
retreat of Pnnee Aurangzib, the likelihood of a civil war 
for the throne of Delhi, and the wrangles among the Bijapuri 
nobles about responsibility for their ill-success in the recent 
war with the Mughals (which culminated in the murder of 
the wazir Khan Muhammad),—all combined to remove the 
only checks on Shivaji’s ambition, and he now launched 
forth on a fresh career of conquest and plunder unhampered 
by any fear or caution. 

On 31 St July he despatched RaghunSth Pant to re- 
infbrce his attack on the Siddis of JanjirS. And when the 
rains ceased and the dry season for campaigning began 
again (in October), he himself hastened to a new field. 
Crossing the Western GhSts he burst into Konkan. The 
northern part of this coast-strip formed the Kalian (modem 
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Thana) district and was then held by an Arab named Mulla 
Ahmad of the Nav'ayat (emigrant) clan, one of the leading 
nobles of Bijapur. The protracted illness of Muhammad 
Adil Shah had detained this governor at Bijapur for a long 
time, and during his absence the defence of his jSgir had 
grown slack and inefficient. A considerable amount of 
disaffection and disorder seems to have prevailed among 
the petty chieftains of the district, which was a recent 
acquisition from the Nizam-Shahi State and where the 
authority of the new Government sat loose. [.4.N. 576. 
91 Q. sec. 36.] 

He easily seized the rich towns of KaliSn and 
Bhivandi (24 Oct. 1657), which were then without walls, 
and there took much wealth and costly merchandise. The 
fort of Mahuli, which had once been the last refuge of 
Shahji, was next captured (8 Jan. 1658). The Kalian sub- 
dirision with some other parts of the Thana district, thus 
passed into Shiv’S’s possession, and he got a firm footing in 
Northern Konkan, which he rapidly improved in the 
course of the year. His progress southwards into the 
KoUba district seems to have been assisted by the petty 
local chiefs who were eager to throw off Nfuslim yoke and 
wrote inviting him to come. Surgarh (8 miles east), 
Binvadi (5 miles west). Tala (10 miles south), Ghoalgarh 
(5 m. s. w.), Bhurap or Sudhagarh (15 miles east of Rolia 
town), Kilngori (12 miles east of Mahad), and above all the 
impregnable fortress of Rairi (Raigarh) which was to be 
his future capital, all passed into his hands, and thus the 
Abyssinians of Janjira lost the eastern half of the Kolaba 
district to him. At Birwadi and Lingana (5 miles east of 
Raigarh) he built strong forts. From the base of Kalian, 
his troops plundered the neighbouring Portuguese territory 
(belonging to the province of Daman, called “the North’* 
in their records), and established themselves in the fort of 
Ascri (midway between Mahim and JawhSr) as a permanent 
menace. The Portuguese are said to have bought his 
forbearance by promising an annual tribute. KaliSn and 
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Bhivandi were immediately turned into naval bases and 
dockyards by Shix’Sji.® 

After the capture of Kalian, Abaji Sondev was 
appointed to manage the whole district. He captured a 
l>eautiful Muslim girl and offered her to Shiviji as a present. 
But the Raja .said to her, “If my mother Jija B5i had 
possessed your beauty, I too should have looked as hand¬ 
some.” He thus delicately removed her fear of dishonour 
by ranking her xvith his oxvii mother, gave her ornaments 
and dresses, and sent her to her people in Bijapur under 
escort of 500 of his horsemen. She is said to have been the 
daughter-in-law of Mulla Ahmad NavSyat, the former 
Bijapuri subahdiir of Kalian. The orthodox Muslim 
historian Khah Khan praises Shivaji's chix’alry and scrupu¬ 
lous regard for the honour of women. {91 Q.B., sec. 30, 
K.K. ii, 272. In Chitnis Bakhat, “Maulana Hayati” is a 
mistake for “Mulla Yahia”, the younger brother of Mulla 
Ahmad.) 

But he did not occupy Mahad or the country south of 
that town in this campaign. Abaji Sondev xvas created viceroy 
of the province thus won in North Konkan, which included 
the eastern part of the Thana and Kolaba districts. The 
historx' of the Maratha conflict with the Siddis of Janjira in 
this province will be narrated in Chapter 11. 

We may conveniently pause here and take note of the 
exact size of the infant NIaratha kingdom. At the cautious 
outset of his independent career (1647-48), Shixaji's terri¬ 
tory embraced most parts of his fathers western jagir and 
his own early annexations from Bijapur. These together 
covered the southern half of the Puna district, and their 
northern boundarx was the old Mughal frontier,—a line 


* ledhe S. chi\atry to a Muhammadan girl (the daughter in¬ 

law of Mulls Ahmad) captured in the KaliSn campaign. 91 Q. 50. Tavernier 
(il. 205) report, the rumour that Shirt diM»vcrcd buried treasure at Kaliln • 
91 Q. 50. layt at PradhSngarh. 

.Ik PonugucK rclalion. i.i<h Shivaii^PiB..rlc.K,r. i. 4 (Icllcr 
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running diagonally from the north-western to near the 
south-eastern comer of that district and avoiding the 
Mughal forts at Junnar, Visapur, and Pamcr, i.e., for some 
distance the Ghod river divided the two dominions in the 
north; Junnar and Chamai^nda belonged to the Mughals 
and Chakan to Shivaji. His southern boundar)’ was 
marked by the outposts of Indapur and Baramati, and the 
forts of Rajgarh and Toma, (Kondana was restored to 
Bijapur in 1649.) 

The above was his position in 1648. But by the year 
1659 he had extended his dominions in the upland or Desk 
to the southern limit of the SStSra district, and in Konkan 
from .Mahuli to near Maliad. Thus he now’ became master 
of the whole of North Konkan except the ports and adjacent 
lands on the west coast (which belonged to Bijapur, the 
Siddis, and the Portuguese) and the extreme north of the 
Thana district, w'hile the country’ from Mahad southw’ards 
w’as yet to be won. 

The greatly expanded Maratha kingdom w’as now’ 
organized on a stronger and more elaborate plan: Moro 
Frirnbak Pingl^ was appointed Chancellor (Peshwa) in the 
place of the incompetent ShyamrSj Nilkanth, Nilo Sondes’ 
Accountant-General (majmuaddr) vice Balkrishna Pant, 
and Netaji Palkar as Master of the Horse (sar-i-naubat:) 
Two new posts, those of Sumis (Superintendent of Corres¬ 
pondence) and IVdqnis (News-writer) were created and 
given to Abaji Sondev and Gangaji .Vfangaji respectively.* 
The cavalry- now mastered 10,000, out of whom 7,000 were 
mounted on Government horses and the rest on the 
troopers* own ; the Mavl6 infrntry- numbered 10,000 and 
their commander w’as Yesaji Rank. The forts, old and 
newly acquired, held by Shis-aji in 1659 numbered forty. 

• The reading of the Mahad MS. of Sabh. (7n) has been accepted here. 
Jfdhi S. tay% that Narahari Anand Rao was created Pnhwi on 21 Aug. 
1661 {91 Q. 29), and More Pant Majmtuidar on Jan. 1661 and Pnhwi on 
5 Apr. 1662. when Nilo succeeded him as .\tajmuadar. Sabh. B. 7-8. 
d.S. 576. 
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On I-I i\fay, 1657 the newly-founded kingdom was blessed 
with the birth of an heir to the throne, the ill-fated 
Shambhuji. 

§6. Rijapur plans to subdue Shivdji; Afzal Khan sent. 

After the Mughal invasion of 1657 had rolled back and 
Aurang/jb had marched away to Northern India, the 
Bijapur Government gained respite and some accession of 
vigour. True, the old prime-minister, Khan Muhammad, 
was murdered (11 Nov., 1657) on the false suspicion of 
collusion with Aurangzib during the late war; but his 
successor, Khau'as Khan, was an able administrator. The 
Queen Mother, Bari Sahiba, who virtually ruled the State 
till her pious journey to Mecca (1660), was a woman of 
masterful spirit and experienced in the conduct of business. 
Freed for the time being from the constant menace of the 
Mughals on the frontier, the Bijapur Government now 
began to call its refractory' s'assals to account. ShShji was 
asked to punish Shivaji, but he frankly repudiated all res¬ 
ponsibility for the conduct of his disobedient son and left 
the Government free to punish him without any considera¬ 
tion for his father’s feelings. Measures had, therefore, to 
be taken for crushing Shivaji by force. 

This was, however, no easy task. Shiva's military strength 
was far from despicable; and the Bijapuri nobles shrank 
from the idea of a campaign among the hills and jungles 
of the Western Ghats. TTie command of the expedition 
against him went abegging at the Bijapur Court, till Afral 
Khan accepted it. (Sabh. 9-10; Jedhtf S; 91 Q. 31.) 

Abdullah Bhatari, sumamed Afzal Khan, was a noble 
of the first rank, who had risen to power and honour under 
the late Sultan of Bijapur. .As a general he vs-as of the 
highest standing in the kingdom, being the peer of Bahlol 
Kh.an and Kandaula Khan, and he had fought with 
conspicuous bravery and skill in the recent war with the 
Mughals. But the resources of Bijapur had been crippled 
by that war and the disorder and impoverishment natural 
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in a regenc>' under a veiled woman. Only 10,000 ca\^lr>* 
could be spared to accompany Afzal, while popular rcpon 
had raised the strength of Shiva’s Mavle infantry to 60,000 
men as the result of his conquest of Jivli, and he had also 
enlisted a regiment of \aluable Pathan mercenaries from 
the disbanded soldier)' of Bijapur. Afzal Khan, therefore, 
shrank from an open contest of force, with Shiva. Indeed, 
he was instructed by the Dowager Queen to effect the cap¬ 
ture or murder of Shiva by “pretending friendship” with 
him and offering to secure his pardon from Adil Shah.f 

The Bijapuri general had accepted the command in a 
spirit of brav'ado, and even boasted in open Court that he 
would bring Shiva back a captive in chains without having 
once to dismount from his own horse. But his mind must 
have been oppressed by the heaviness of his task. He planned 
to effea his purpose if possible by diplomacy and raising the 
Maval chiefs against Shivaji. 

As early as April, the Bijapur Government had sent 
a drcular letter to all the deshmukhs of \flval to join Afzal 
Khan with their contingents and help him in subduing 
Shivaji. As vassals of Adil Shah, they were bound in law 
to obey his orders, if they did not wish their hereditary land 
{watan) and office to be forfeited. The letter had some 
<^ect. Khandoji Khopdi^, the deshmukh of UtroU and the 
‘ rival of Kanhoji Jedh^ (of Bhor) for the deshmukhi of 
Rohidkhor^, waited on Afzal at Wai and gave him a written 
undertaking to arrest Shiv'a on condition of being granted 

* strength of Afnl’s army as given by contemporaries, xfii., 

Tarikh‘i-Ali It. 76 and the English letter quoted in the next note. The 
.Maratha accounu. ali very much bter, put it at 12.000 cavalry besides 
infantry. 91 Q. 52 : Sabh. 9. In A.\. 577. du hazar is evidently a misprint 
for dah haw. The letter in Shed. 25 is a fabrication. 

t “Against Shivaji the Queen this year sent Abdullah Khan with an 
army of 10,000 horse and foot, and beuuie she knew with that strength 
he was not able to resist Shivaji. she counselled him to pretend friend- 
ihip with his enemy, which he did. And the other fi.e. Shivaji], whether 
through intelligence or suspicion it is not known, diuembled his 
love Coward him tc.“ (Revingion at Rajapur to Company. 10 Dec, 1659. 

R. Rajapur). Dismissed men from Bijapur enlisted. 91 Q, 29. 
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tlic coveted deshmukht. He was placed with his strong Miyie 
oiiidngent Ln command of ALtal's vanguard. The other \iaval 
deshmukhs were frightened and perplexed as to ivhat they 
should do. But ShiATiji won seven of them over to his side 
with solemn promises of protection and reward. [Raj. xviL 
31, Kv. 393 and 317 ; Jedhe S ; 91 Q. 32.] 


§7. Afzal Khan's plan of war end policy tofwards 
Shhafi. 

Afzal Khan's first step was to raise money for his 
campaign. His ten thousand ca\'alTy cost him Rupees two 
and a half lakhs every month in the troopers' pay and fodder 
allowances, besides the salary of the ofiBcers. And money 
was within easy reach of a general who tvas not restrained 
by conscience or pity. The famous Hindu temples W'ere 
known to possess immense wealth of their own, besides 
having the residences of rich merchants and bankers around 
the holy precincts. AEzal determined to make war pay for 
war, by first of all carry^ing out rapid cavalry raids on these 
holy cities, sacking the temples, demolishing the sacred 
images, and holding the high priests to ransom. 

Leaving Bijapur, as the dry season commenced after 
the monsoons at the beginning of September 1659, Afzal 
Khan first rode to the famous shrine of Vitoba at Pandhar- 
pur on the Bhima, some 65 miles north of Bijapur. Here 
he sacked the temple and demolished the images. Then 
continuing to march westwards, along the south banks of the 
Bhima and Nira rivers, he entered the Phaitan district and 
alighted at the village of Malvadi {Malowri of the Survey 
map), twelve miles south-west of Phaitan town, on the road 
from Phaitan to Wai. This Wai was the head-quarters 
toven of Afzal Khan's government, and here he had his 
allies and old officers. At Malv^adi he made a halt, maturing 
his plan of campaign and collecting money. Here he seized 
Bajaji Nayak Nimbalkar* the deshmukh of Phalian. and 
threatened to have him trampled to death by elephants for 
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his having been m concert with Sliivaji. Xiinljalkar i^n- 
somcd himself by paying a fine of two laklu of rupees,* 

Encamped at Malvadi* AEzal Khan pursued his poliqr 
of frsghtfulness in the hope of cowing Shivajj into submis¬ 
sion. He sent out strong detachments of his cavalry to rob 
and desecrate the ^mous Hindu temples of the oountrv 
round. In this way Jejuri, Tuljapur, and other holy cities 
were violated and their people put under forced contribution. 
At the same time the story of Afzal Khan's ferocity and 
religious bigotry^ spread around. As the Adil Shahi Court 
historian writes^ "in a short time the Khan made the country 
seized by .Shivaji the riding ground {jaulan-gah) of his troops." 
"The dust raised by the horses' hoofs of our heroes blinded 
the eyes of the enemy. , * , hfany of the latter were slain 
and the rest fled into holes". But these atrocities only serv^ed 
to stiffen the Matacha resistance to an enemy of man and 
the gods alike. ~l heir war of political liberation was changed 
into a crusade. 

Afzal*s original intention %V3S to march northwards to 
Puna and attack Shivaji in his home, while his Mor^ allies 
and friendly MavM headmen would wrest the southern 
Maval country from xShivaji'^s agents^ so that the Marat ha 
rebel w'ould be pinned down to the level country near 
Puna and easily subdued. But on hearing of AfeaPs move¬ 
ments, Shivaji quickly withdrew from the disadvantageous 
terimn of Puna and took post in the broken and jungly 
Javli district, where all his troops were now concentrated. 
Here he was joined by those M3vI6 headmen whose adhesion 
he had secured by hts wise diplomacy. This unexpected 
strategy of Shiva forced a change on Afeal^s plan of campaign. 
When Shivaji annexed jSvli, many members of the old 

* This amount, 60,000 /lun, was iHirrowcd froTn tHU hankcn by 
(he iiahraukhi revniiic of Phaltin, ami it was repaid in 1675. 
BajljS had been forcibly oonvericd ro IslSm jujixu; years ago. bui about 
had helped hiiu lo be putged of hU apostasy and made 
a Hindu again,--.-aI NetSji FAtkar was, to be in 1675. .Shivaji g^vve hl» 
daughter Salhti I»i In uiarrEagc to M.ahd3ji, the wn of thii BajSji XiyaJf 
Patra SHr Sangraha, New, 796 and 1737), 
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ruling family of that little barony took refuge in Bijapur, 
and these men had joined Afzal Khan s expedition promis¬ 
ing to help him with their local knowledge and influence to 
t%Tesi that district from Shiv'aji's hands. .Aizal 
hoped to make an easy penetration into Shivaji's Mav^ 
territory in this way, and with the help of other lo>al Mavli 
headmen carry on a northward drive to the more open country 
around Puna, 

But now, With the full force of Shivaji facing him 
at Iiand, Afeal felt that the heav)' cavalry^ who formed the 
spearhead of his army would lose iheir superiority among the 
hills and forests of Javli,* while Shivaji’s infantry, fighting 
under cover or darting out of ambushes, could paralyse more 
than their own number of invaders. In numbers too. Shiva 


had a dear superiority. , . 

Afaal therefore wisely shrank from entering into this 

broken country to drive Shiva out by force. His policy now 
was to employ diplomacy and lure Shivaji into a trap and 

then seize or kill him. (Sabh5-vad 14.) _ u 

That chief had taken up his residence at Ptatapprh, 
some time before. Afeal sent his land-steward Krishnaji 
Bhaskar to Shivaji with a very alluring message, saying, 
“Vour faUier has long been a great friendt of mine, and you 
are. therefore, no stranger to me. Come and “"f 

1 shall use my influence to make Adtl Shah confirm yoiu 
possession of Konkan and the forts you now hold. 1 shall 
secure for you further distinctions and militaty equipment 
from our Government. « you «dsh to attend the Court, 
you will be welcomed. 
personal attendance thcrCp 
(Sabh, iO*) 


be excused 
exempted.** 


dilfeiir* aiid ground which 

cJ ini«Tvicw bcipw 


Aful had 
Pra(apg:iTh. 


* The eatiicmcly 

befem; nachinK pla^« 

bi- s„n,|Uh. P-Mbeloegirl u> llw patty of 
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§8, Shtvaji^^ danger and perplexity. 

Meantime, the newi of Afzal's coming had caused great 
terror and perplexity among ShiTr-a's followers.. Hitherto 
they had surprised obscure forts, looted isolated convoys, or 
fought skirmishes with the small irregylar forces of private 
jagirdars. Here was their first encounter rv'ith the regular 
forces of Bijapur, led by a famous general, and numbering 
10,000 horsemen with aniliery, transport, and all the other 
material of the hest-eqttipped armies of chat age. More¬ 
over, Afzal^s march from fiijapur to Wai lutd been an un¬ 
broken success: the Marathas had not ventured to opjjose 
him in the open, and he had freely l<K>ted and laid waste 
the territory of Shiva that he had crossed. Tales of his 
irresistible strengdi and ruthlcssness had reached the 
Afaratha Gimp. Shivaji's officers naturally shrank from the 
idea of resistance. At the first council of war whicli he held* 
they urged him to make peace, as the enemy was too strong 
and hostilities would only caitse a great loss of life to their 
side. (Sabh. 10.) 

But tvould a tame surrender really bring liim peace 
and safety? Afzal Khan's past career caused him to be 
dreaded like an ogre,—a bold bad man w'ho would shrink 
from no act of cruelty or treachery. In 1639 he had faith¬ 
lessly murdered Kasturi Rang^. the Raja of Sera, w'ho had 
been invited to his tent under a promise of safety to make 
his submission.* Again, in No\'ember 1657* thi.s Af^l Kiian 
had contrived the murder of the Bijapuri wazir Khan 

* Atu/iitmjnfictiugffiqh* p. 163^ “At the tinw of ihc KiWuri 

Ranga tnani retted an impiDpcr conthict which wu indicathe of dii- 
Eurbance, and Afial Khan at twice pul hint lo deadi''. In ejuKtiy limilar 
ciicumatances, Khjui-i-Daui^n, ihe Mughal gcwemnir of Ojriii.^ had 
tEHi-rdetiod Rruhna Bhanja (the Raja of Mayurbhanj) whq had cniiki to 
iotnrvicw him ai»ri jieEde liii peace icmis. and then the ^icetov fiad jfivni 
Out ikat the Raja had drawni hEi sword upon the Khan! Bui the nutch 
faciori ot leporicd I hat this allcgaiiun was faUely made to cover 

llie Ktiaii'^ own act of Ircftcliecou^ luuxder, A deteaied and ^uhiiiianve 
chieJiain. away fitnn hU own arioy. does tiOE attempt murder in hb 
(MVerny's den t he htimhly seeks peace hy every means in lii* power. 
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Muhammad. At the close of Aurangzib's invasion of Bija- 
pur (1656-57) Afzal Khan had suddenly left the Adil Shahi 
camp, returned to the capital and falsely denounced Khan 
Muhammad to the queen regent Bari Sahiba as a traitor 
in the pay of the Mughals. She had recalled the premier, 
and as he was comnig to wait on her, he was stabbed to 
death in the streets of the capital. His murderer w'as not 
punished. Afzal Khan belonged to this Begam’s party and 
w'as her favoured general. It wras a legitimate inference 
from the knowm facts that he had engineered the plot for 
the murder of Khan Muhammad. 

Could any reasonable man believe in the soothing 
assurances of such a double-dyed murderer? It was there¬ 
fore Shivaji's business to find out the secret intentions of 
Afzal Khan through every asailable source, and take every 
possible precaution against treachery. 

This was the most critical moment in the career of 
Shivaji. If he capitulated to Afzal Khan, all his hopes of 
independence and future greatness would be gone for ever, 
and he would have to end his days as a tame vassal of Bija- 
pur, even if he escaped his sovereign’s vengeance for his late 
rebellion. Yet, the of>cn dehance of Bijapur authority now 
would for ever close the door to reconciliation with that 
State, and he must be prepared ever afterwards to defend 
his life and independence against the power of that kingdom 
and of the Mughals and other enemies, without a single 
friend or protector to turn to in the wide world. His minis¬ 
ters and generals advocated the more ignoble policy. Shiva 
himself in a terrible dilemma. For a night he pondered 
on his life’s choice and then chose the manlier part. A 
legend, dating from his lifetime, tells us that the care-worn 
chieftain s sleep was broken by a vision of the goddess 
Blws-ani who urged him to confront Afzal boldly and pro- 
mised him victory and her full protection. (Sabh. 11.) 

His mind was made up. Next morning the council met 
again. Moved by Shiva’s manly words, appeal to their sense 
of honour, and report of the goddess’s blessings, they resolved 
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on u'ar. He now made his dispositions for the contest with 
the utmost forethought and skill. He took counsel of his 
mother, who blessed him and foretold his success, and then 
he left minute instructions for carrying on the government 
in the event of his being killed. The armies under Moro 
Trimbak Pingl^ and Netaji P^lkar were summoned from 
Konkan and the Ghats respectively, and ordered to take 
post within easy reach of Pratapgarh. (Sabh. 12.) 


§9. Plots and counter-plots 

Then came Afzal’s envoy, KrishnUji Bhaskar, with the 
inviution to a parley. Shiva treated him with respect, and 
at night met him in secrecy and solemnly appealed to him 
as a Hindu and a priest too tell him of the Khan’s real inten¬ 
tions. Krishnaji yielded so far as to hint that the Khan 
seemed to harbour some plan of mischief. Shivaji then sent 
the envoy back with Pantiji Gopinath, his own agent, 
agreeing to .Afzal's proposal of an interview, provided that 
the Klmn gave him a solemn assurance of safety. Gopinath’s 
real mission was to find out the strength of Afaal’s army and 
other useful information about it and learn for himself what 
the Khan’s real aim was. Through Gopin5th Shiva vowed 
that no harm would be done to Af/al during the interview, 
and Afzal, on his part, gave similar assurances of his honesty 
of purpose. But Gopinath learnt by a liberal use of bribes 
that Afzal’s officers were convinced that ’ he had so arranged 
matters that Shiva would be arrested at the interview, as he 
too cunning to be caught by open fight.” On his return, 
^pinSth told ^t all to Shiva and ui^d him to anticipate 
the treacherous attack on himself by murdering Af/al at a 
lonely meeting and then surprising his army. (.Sabh. 12-15.) 

Shiva, taking the hint from Gopinith, feigned terror 
and refused to visit Wai, unless the Khan met him nearer 
home and personally promise^! him safety and future pro- 
tection. Af/al agreed to make this concession. By Shiva’s 
^ ers a ^th was cut through the dense forest all the way 
from Wai to PratSpgarh and food and drink were kept 
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ready for the Bijapur army at \'arious points of it. By way 
of the Radtondi pass (below 'Bombay Point’ of the Malia- 
balcshwar plateau), Afzal khan marched to P^, a village 
lying one mile below Pratapgarh on the south, and his men 
encamped there in scattered groups, deep dowm in the valley 
near every pool of water at the source of the Koyna. 

Gopinath was sent up the hill to report the khan’s 
arrival. The meeting was arranged to take place next day. 
The place chosen for the interview w’as the crest of an 
eminence, below the fort of Pratapgarh, and over-looking 
tlie valley of the koyna. On both sides of the forest-path 
leading up the hill side to the pavilion picked soldiers were 
posted in ambush at inierv'als by Shivaji. Here he erected 
tciiLs and set up a richly decorated canopy with gorgeous 
carpets and cushions worthy of a royal guest. 

Then he prepared himself for the meeting. Under his 
tunic he w’ore a coat of chain armour and below his turban 
he placed a steel cap for the protection of his skull. What 
offensive arnrs he had, nobody could sec; but concealed in 
his left hand was a set of steel claws (baghnakh) fastened to 
the fingers by a p>air of rings, and up his right sleeve lay 
hidden a thin sharp dagger called the scorpion (bichwa.) 
His companions were only two, but both men of extra¬ 
ordinary' courage and agility,—^Jiv Mahala, an expert 
swordsman, and Shambhuji kivji. the murderer of Hanu- 
mant Rao Moit^. Each of them carried two swords and a 
shield. 

As the party was about to descend from the fort a saintly 
female figure appeared in their midst. It was Jij3 Bai. 
Shiva bowed to his mother. She blessed him saying. "Victory 
be yoursl" and solemnly charged his companions to keep 
him safe; they vowed obedience. Then they walked dow n 
to the foot of the fort and waited. 

§10. Interview between Shiva and Afzal. 

Meanwhile AP/al khan had started from his camp at 
Par, with a strong escon of more than a thousand musketeers. 
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Gopinath objected to it, saying that such a display of force 
would scare away Shiva from the interview, and that the 
Rhan should, therefore, take with himself only two body* 
guards exactly as Shiv'a had done. So, he left his troops 
some distance behind and made his w'ay up the hill-path 
in a palki accompanied by tw'o soldiers and a famous 
swordsman named Sayyid Banda, as well as the two Brahman 
envoys, Gopinath and Krishnaji. Arrived in the tent, Afzal 
Rhan angrily remarked on its princely furniture and decora¬ 
tions as for above the proper style of a jagirdar's son. But 
Gopinath soothed him by saying that all these rich things 
were meant to be soon sent to the Bijapur palace as the 
first fruits of Shiva’s submission. 

.Messengers were sent to hurry up Shiva, who was wait¬ 
ing below the fort. He advanced slowly, then halted on 
seeing Sayyid Banda, and sent to demand that the man 
should be removed from the tent. This was done, and at 
last Shis'aji entered the pavilion. On each side four men 
were present,—the principal, two armed retainers and an 
envoy. But Shiva was seemingly unarmed,* like a rebel 
who had come to surrender, while the Rhan had his sword 
and dagger at his side. 

The attendants stood below. Shiva mounted the raised 
platform and bowed to Afzal. The Rhan rose from his seat, 
advanced a few steps, and opened his arms to receive Shisa 
>n his embrace. The short slim Maratha’s head only came 
up to the shoulders of his opponent. Suddenly ^Vfzal 
lightened his clasp, and held Shiva’s neck fast in his left arm 
"’iih an iron grip, w'hile with his right hand he drew' his 
long siraight-bladcd dagger and struck at the side of Shiva. 
The hidden arnmur rendered the blow harmless. Shiva 
groaned in agony as he felt hiniself being strangled. But in 
a moment he recovered from the surprise, passed his left 


* kitafi khan. ii. 116, ihai boUi Afml and Shivaji came lo the 

“iicrview unarmed. But kamar wa karda. 'with no »word girt on die 
customarv- attitude of the defeated party, *o often described 
Persian historio. and Afral was not in that humiliating position. 
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arm round the Rhan^s v:a.ht and tore his bowels open with a 
blow of the steol claivs. Then with the right hand he drove 
the bichwa into Afial's side. The wounded man relaxed his 
hold, and Shivaji wrested binisclE free, jumped down from 
the platfonn^ and ran towards his ow'n men outside^ 

The Khan cried out, "Treachery J Murder S Help I 
Help! The attendants ran up from both sides, Sayyid 
Banda Eared Shiva with his long straight sword and cut his 
turban in tw^ain, making a deep dint in the steel cap beneath. 
Shiva quickly took a rapier from Jiv Mahala and“ began 
to parry^ But Jtv Maliali came round with his other sw'ord, 
hacked off the right arm of the Sayyid, and then killed him, 
(10th November, 1659.) 

Meanwhile the bearets had placed the wounded Khan 
in his p^kif and started for bis camp. But Shambhujt Kavji 
slashed at their legs, made ihem drap the pSihif and then cut 
off Afzal's head, which he carried in triumph to Shiva,* 


§11, Afziil*s army routed and plundered^ 

Freed from danger, Shivaji and his two comrades then 
made their way to the summit of Fratapigarh, and fired a 
cannon. This was the signal for which his troops were wait¬ 
ing in their ambush in the valleys belotv. At once the armies 
of Moro Trimbak and Netaji Palkar and the thousands of 
Mavl^ rushed on the Bijapuri camp from four sides. 
Afral's officers and soldiers alike were panic-stricken at the 
news of their chiefs death and this unexpected attack, in 
that unknown region, where every bush seemed to be alive 
with enemies. But the i^'ay of escape tvas closed and they 
had j>erforcc to 6ght. For three hours many of the 
entrapped soldiers made a desperate defence, evidently in 
isolated groups, without any common plan or superior 

• Tlic head was hunnl beneaili a xuwcf (called Abdullah btitfi in an 
ouiMtirk on the Muih'castcm side ot ihc tower fan. A short distance 
bom it li the ren^ple of Bhavlrti buiJt hy Shivaji. Coi. xii, 546-547.) 

For illustntiDCis, see Parunis's 14} and 144- 
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guidance* The Marathas Eought on. ibeir own gn>and« in 
the full flush of ihcir ini dal triumph^ confident of succour 
close behind, and led by eminent chiefs. The carnage in 
the Bijapuri army was terrible* ''*■^11 who begged qiiariera 
holding grass between their teeth [as a mark of humility] 
were spared, the rest were put to the sword*" 3,000 men 
were killed, according to the report that reached the English 
factor)’ at Rajapur a tew days later* The Mavl<* infantry 
Iiacked at the fleeing elephants, "'severing the tails, breaking 
the tusks, or chopping off the legs." Even camels were cut 
down as they crossed the path of the assailants. 

The booty taken was immense: all the artillery, 
waggons, ammunition, treasure, tents and equipage, 
transport-cattle and baggage of an entire army, fell into the 
victors" hands. Among them were 65 elephants, 4,0<30 horses* 
1,200 camels, 2,000 bundles of clothing, and 10 lakhi of 
Rupees In cash and jewellery* 

The prisoners included one sardar of high rank, two 
sons of j'Vhal, and two Maratha chiefs namely Lambaji 
Bhonsle and Jhujhar Rao Ghatg^. All the captured women, 
children. Brahmans, and camp-followers were immediately 
released. One section of the beaten army, consisting of 
Af?al Khan s wives and eldest son, Fazl Khan, escaped round 
the source of the Koyna, under the guidance of Khandoji 
Khopd^ and his contingent of Mavli friendlies.* 

A grand review was held by Shivaji below Pratapgarh. 
The captured enemy, both officers and men, w'ere set free 
and sent bach to their homes svith money, food and other 

* Mcciing wiEti AfjEil Khan: Sabh. 17-19; jfdhe i.; 9J Q, 54, A- W. S77: 

19: K. K. ii. tIS-IIS: Rajapui Factory ftemrdii Fiyer, ii, 61: 
Paurndas, 12*18. ritindcr at hLi army: Salih. 20 21; 9r Q. 55: Ptmadiis, 
19^20. Ejcape ol Fazl Khan:; Sahh, 21* Tarikh-i-AH Adit Shaft Hr, 76-51, 
ainialni a nuiimum of mere wortU and rliciorical RoiLri^hci but few f^^cU. 

S. S7D is tven more ineagTf in drtaiU, but cwictsc. Jedftt S- nud 9T Q. 
35, lay that Rhandoji Khopde vrai au;[^1iL and bch«tdcd by 5hivi|i: biit /* 
(mxtii). allc|^ ihai he wai only miiLilaicd of one arm and one 
(by order of Shivaji). The prertm that he was beheaded. 

■Fhe Khan's artillery It taid to have been left at Wai and captured the 

nCH diy. 
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gifts. The Maratha soldiers who had fought so gallantly 
were rewarded; if the fallen warriors had grow'n-up sons, 
they were enlisted in their fathers* places; if otherwise, 
their widow's wxre given p>ensions amounting to half their 
pay. The wounded received rewards from 25 to 200 hurt 
according to the severity of their hurt. The officers were 
presented w'ith elephants, horses, robes, jewellery and grants 
of land. (Sabh. 21.) « 


§12. Legends about Afzal Khan. 

The tragic fate of Afzal Khan has most profoundly 
stirred the popular imagination in his own country and 
in that of his enemy. At his village of Afzalpura, close 
to Bijapur city, the gloomy legend sprang up that before 
starting on this fatal expedition, he had a premonition of 
his coming end, and killed and buried all his 63 wives, 
lest they should share another man's bed after his death. 
The peasants still point to the height from which these 
hapless victims of man’s jealousy were hurled into a deep 
pool of w’ater, the channel through which their drowmed 
bodies were dragged out with hooks, the place where they 
were shrouded, and the 63 tombs, of the same shape, size 
and age, standing close together in regular rows on the same 
platform, where they were laid in rest. Utter desolation has 
settled on the spot. Where his mansion once stood with 
its teeming population, the traveller now beholds a lonely 
wrildemess of tall grass, brambles and broken buildings, the 
fittest emblem of his ruined greatness. The only form of 
life visible is the solitars’ bird, startled by the unwonted 
presence of a human visitor.* Other traditions tell us that 

• ThU was the appearaner of AfzalpurS when I viiiied it in Oa.. 1916. 
The French imcllrr AbW Carr^, who visited the place in I67S. >tatei that 
he found a larnc number of workmen eng*ged in cutting the <uonc» which 
were to be lued in the maiuoleum of Afral Khan, and he was ‘Mirpriied 
fio note) that in the epitaph were mention the (200) women of hit harem 
whole throats he had cauied to be cut." [I'oyage, U. 76 anti II.] 
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ill omcDS dogged his steps loua the very outset of his cam- 
paign against Shivaji, ll.Ji 

Among the Marathas the dcsimction of Aftal Khan 
caused the ivildest exultation [ it marlted the datvn of ihcix 
national independence. The defeat of Bijapur was cotU' 
plete' the chief had fallcnj his army had ceased to exists 
and the victory, both in respect of carnage and of booty, 
was the most complete possible. The incident caught hold 
of the public imagination of Mahariishtra as the most glori* 
ous event in the history of the race. Ballads were composed 
by the wandering bards (gondhaih), in response to the 
popular demand, to celebrate the victory. The earliest and 
most valuable of them is lost (except for a single couplet.) 
Another, but much later and quite untmstsvorthy, poem 
has been preserved, which expands the cO'ntcst into a 
Homeric dud with all its details and supernatural adjuncts. 
Every claAs of Marathas, from the officers of Shambhuji^s 
Coun to the soldiers in their camps and the peasants in 
their hamlets, tvelcomcd the minstrel and crowded together 
to listen to this story of the first triumph of their national 
hero, set forth with graphic details which made the whole 
scene live before their eyes- The short ringing lines of the 
ballad (powada) almost reproduce the tramp of the soldiery, 
the journeys of the rival chiefs, their meeting, the exchange 
of abuse (quite in the style of the the death- 

grapple, the battle at P^, and the triumph of the Maratki 
army. As the bard's narrative passes rapidly from stage 
to stage of the whole contest, the audience follow him 
w^ith breathless attention : their blood courses in unison 
with the verses, and they are wou 4 id up to a high pitch of 
excitement as the spirit of the actual march or fight seizes 
them. 

To the Marathas the fight with Afzal ^ always 
appeared as at once a war of national liberation and a 
crusade against the desecrator of temples. To them Afzal 
Khan typifies the bold bad man, who combin<^ treachery' 
with fright fill ness, and defies God and man alike. Their 
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hisEorians from the earliest times have seen no element of 
murder in the incident, but always describerl it as a glorious 
example of the sagacity, courage and agility with which their 
national hero averted a treacherous plot against his own life, 
nude the treachery recoil on the plotter's head, and 
avenged the oun^ged shrines of their gods. 

Flushed with their viaory over Afctal Khan (10 
November, 1659) and the dcstniciion of his army, the 
Marathas pour^ into South Konkan and the Kolhapur 
district,^ capturing the fort of Panhall, defeating another 
Bijapuri army, and making extensive conquests (December 
1659—February-, 1660),* which will be described in Chapter 
10. But in the following March Shivaji was called upon 
to meet a dangerous attacL on his own dominions by a 
combination of the most powerful of his enemies. 


APPENDIX 


Affair of Afzal Khan 

Was rhe Ilayir^ ol Afial Khan a tjicacheroui amrdcr er an act ot 
KJf defence OR ihc pm of Shivajl? No cartfiij jtLidctu of the wunrs cjui 
(Icny ihat Af/al Khan inicnded lo anrtji or m SfiJvaji hy [irarhetv at the 
intcn-iew. The atnoluiefy KHilerapoTary and importia] EnglUh tactoTV 
i™.3 tRiJapnr leitrr, IQ Dec, I65S) lelh tu that aLi Khm wa* JtHiriic^ 
by h» Government to wuie Shtvaji by ■ pretendmR friend-ihip wEih him- 
w he couJd not be raiAEcd by aomed sirejjgth, oiuj that the laticr. leamitur 
Pt Jhe devign. made il.e intended rreachery jecoil on die Khiti * head. TiZ 
cxwt > the Matathi chronklM on the po[ni thii Shi«ji'» spic* 

1^1. In,™ Atol. ,tou, ,ht lLh=n’. pUn in .na, hi„ p, 

pwpcnnt ininvtcw, .,rf that AFal's nun, Krishna;] Bhaakir 
viai alio induced lo divulge Ihii secret inientlon of hii mxsier. 

UlH, struck first bk>w at the interview? Tlic old Maratha chroni¬ 
clers {as diituici from the Engliih-edticaied 2tlih ccniurv apoWsta of die 
national hero) all a»en ifiat it Afial. These eeniiinr^hf k ^ ■ 
never shrink from chaiging Shivajt wHih murder or treacherv' whenever th^ 
inow him to have been really gnll ry. They wrote long 

• The Shhvbhtnat gives a delailed and roman lie descrmtion of th™- 
tftw poem. 1 have been unable to accept as hiiioeical. 
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book had rDUvd public indignaLion aj^inst Shivjiji's alleged mujrdet of itt 
inviEcd gucfi. li Is* ihfmfarr, impct$5ibilc to content] thai the story oJ 
Al/al having: struck the 6rst bitow waw an imention ol the modem Maztiihaa 
filler EngliEh cdtioation had ifnakeiud theiT conscienice to the wiekcdncsi of 
pre-mediLiied pnl ideal nsurders. Sabhasad (16^ and WaqnU (? I6SS1 at 
(east cannot be sutpocted of an)' design lo whitewash th^r hero's chanuier 
by hi Inlying history. In saying that Afr^al struck the first blow* they truly 
record a genuine nlJ unaditioti and not a ntodem nationalist inveniinn. 

Shlvaji's elaborate profccdon of hu person before going to the inter' 
view and hii placing an ambush round Afzal's foixes mnnot be taken as 
proofs of a treacherous inienuoiir Secret assassinackm is the lav'ourlte 
weapon of decadent monarchies, and many such murders bad taken place 
In the sultanates oF the Decmn before this rime, as I showed in deiail in 
the Modem Reviear^ (\'oh I, 1907, p, 441). Shivaji waa fully coovinced — 
and Hilh good reason, ss wc know,—that Alml mcanc treachery. He would 
have been fvanting in common prudence if he had nni taken theic prreau' 
Uoni to save himself. 

A friend (Prof. A. Rahman) has asked me. "If Afwil meant treachery 
why did he nnt tec|i his troops in read iness for delivering an assault or 
at least far defending themselves?" My answer is that AfJal believed that 
(he death of Shivaji would lead to the immediate collapse of his upstart 
power and no attack qo hia leadcricu troops would be necessary. He was, 
•"oroovpT. ignorant of the posh Ion and strength of the enemy's forces and 
did not know that isvo large ^faralha artnie liad arriv'ed by rapid marches 
in his hnnicdiate neighbourhood, under Netiji and Ktoro Pont. He expected 
lo repeat hli treacherous coup agoinsf Raja Kasturi Ranga of Sera with 
etjual success, Mumliah, the author o( the aflkisl HUlory of Ali Adil 
Shah II., thus deKTihes the Hijapnr Covemmenfs instructions to Afral Kh.: 
''All Adil Sliah, on seeing that the prevalence of the Afuhammadan religion 
Has not poxahlc unle» the bramble of Inftdelily was burnt up in ilte hce 
of the encmpconstiming sword* appointed Afial Kh. with Id.'OOO horsemen* 
to chastise and exUrp^te that wicked man Shivaji [XamhlA uia uti'j^l-i-an 
, , , .At the time of giving to Afral Kh., Adil .^hah had ins- 

tJTicted him that in case Shiiajl on being hani pressed by the Bijapuri 
forces, in hl^ hahlhral deoeplive manner olFercd to make a peaceful tub- 
tnisiion, the Khan must not linten to him hut follow no other policy than 
that of flinging the fire nf death on the harvr*t of his Itfe/' [My Persian 
nts- pp* 76-fW.] 

This b aupponed by the fannSn issued bv Adil lihah to Khoilhaji Jedh^, 
on 16 June IBS'S, ordering him as a loyal vassal, to assist Afttal Kh.* the 
Tttwiy appointed subahdar of N'uamLshnhi Konkan, in defraiing and tooting 
oot Shivaji, giving no shelter to Shiva's lollowen hut allying them outright 
iSAhw K. Pufm Sdr, i. No. 774.] 

I(fir Abm, the rainou.c minister of NiTam-ul-mulk and histonan* Eella 
•he follnivlng; story of the fatal interview:^ 

Ai soon ai .Abdullah Kli. stepped Into the tent* Shivaji appeared for 
meeting him and made a jcrfam, Abdullah, who did nut know him, asked 
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his diwin Krishnaji, **Is this man Shivaji?" On learning that it was so, 
he asked, **How is it that you have desolated the land and seixed the forts 
of our sovereign?" Shiva replied, "Before this, the country and fortt were 
occupied by lawless men and robbers, but I have swept them clean of distur* 
bance, and by my good service and exertion caused them to prosper. In 
rclum lor this good service 1 deserve praise and not rebuke and punish¬ 
ment." The Khan rejoined, "Very well, what is past is past. You must 
now deliver to me all the forts (in your possession] and go with roe to 
have audience of His Majesty." Shiva replied, "If a royal letter {JarmAn) 
to that effect is issued in my name, I shall place it on my head and carry* 
out the order." 

At this diwSn Krishnaji broke in, **You have now come under the 
protection of the Khan Sihib; so. you should first get your offences pardoned 
by him and thereafter expect a royal edict in your own name.’* Shiva 
replied. "The Khan and I are both servants of His Majesty. How can 
the Khan grant a pardon for roy faults? But as 1 cannot reject your 
advice. I shall lay my head in his lap.** Saying thb he embraced the 
Khan. The Khan who was strong-limbed and intoxicated u'ifh the pride of 
heing a hetx) [nishi-i-bahiduri dor sar disht], gripped Shh/aji very hard 
in the act of embracing and struck him with his belt-dagger. Bui as Shiv*a 
wore a coat of chain-armour, the blow failed of effect. Shiv^aji twisted him¬ 
self and with a blow of his crooked dagger (btchua) ripped open the bowels 
of Abdulbh, and released himself from his grasp. The Khan, bandaging 
his belly with his shawl, hit Shiva on the head with his sword, so hard 
that his helmet was cut into two and a slight injury inflicted on his skull. 
Shiva with a blow of his long sword (patta) cut the Khan into two. 

On seeing this. Krishnaji struck at the head of Shiva with his own 
sword, when YesSji. a comrade of Shiva, overthrew the diwSn. In this 
scrimmage, two or three 1>lows reached the person of Gopinath. but be was 
i»ot harmed. IHadiqa-i-dlam, litho., ii. 226.] Exactly the same statement 
is made in L. N. Shafiq Aurangabadl's Maasir-i dsafi (wr. 1792) i. 520 of 
my nu. 

The weight of recorded evidence as well as the probabilities of ihe case 
supports the view that Af/al Khan struck the first blow and that Shivaji 
only committed what Burke calls, a *prevcntive murder*. It was, as I wrote 
in the Modem Rexnew in 1907, **a cave of diamond cut diantond.** 


CHAPTER IV. 

STRENUOUS WARFARE, 1660-1664. 


2. Shivaji bokgcd in Panhala 
fort. 



I. Shaista Kh. sent agaimt 
Shivaji. 


7. Surat described. 

8. Heroic defence by the English. 

9. First loot of Surat. 1664. 

10. Attempt to murder Shivaji. 

11. How money was extorted. 

12. Shivaji'* doings in 1664. 


5. Shiva conquers Rainagiri dis¬ 
trict. 1661. 



6. Night attack on Shaisu kh.. 

1663. 

§1. Shaista Khan sent against Shivaji. 

Among the administrative changes made by Aurangzib 
at his second coronation (July, 1659) was the posting of 
Shaista Khan to the viceroyalty of the Deccan, in the place 
of Prince Muazzam. This able and spirited general had 
already governed Malwa and the Deccan and had taken a 
distinguished part in Aurangzib’s recent invasion of 
Cwolkonda. Chief among the tasks entrusted to him was the 
suppression of Shivaji. And in discharging this duty he 
was fortunate enough to secure the hearty co-operation of 
Bijapur, tvhich forced the Maratha chief to divide his army 
into two and therefore to be defeated in both the theatres 
of war. 

After Shivaji had followed up his victory over Afzal 
Khan’s leaderless army by defeating the combined forces 
of Rustam-i-Zaman and Fazl Khan, and taking Panhala in 
the Kolhapur district and many places in Rainagiri, Ali 
Adil Shah II felt it necessary to march in person against 
the audacious rebel. But just at this time Siddi Jauhar, an 
Abissinian slave who had usurped the 6ef of Kamul and 
defied the royal authority, vsTOie to Bijapur offering to 
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make his submission if his position was recognized. Tlic 
Sultan agreed, gave Jauhar the title of Salabat Khan, and 
sent him with an army to put dow’n Shiva. Jauhar easily 
swept au-ay the Maratha resistance in the open, and drove 
Shivaji into Panhala (2nd March 1660), which he besieged 
with a force of 15,000 men. 


§2. Shivaji besieged in Panhala fort. 

The siege dragged on for nearly 6ve months; all the 
paths of ingress and egress were closed to the garrison. 
Shivaji found himself in a fatal trap. So, he ssTOte a secret 
letter to Jauhar, deceitfully begging his protection and 
offering to make an alliance with him. In order to negotiate 
for the terms he asked for a passport. Jauhar, “who was 
both fool and traitor,” su’allowed the bait; he assured 
Shiv’aji of his protection, gave him a safe conduct, and 
flattered himself that with Shiva for an ally he would be 
able to create a kingdom of his own in independence of 
Adil Shah. Next day Shiv'aji with only two or three follower 
visited Jauhar at midnight, and w’as received in darbar. 

of co-operation had been taken on both sides, 
Shivaji returned quickly to the fort, and the pretended siege 
was continued. 

But there was one relentless enemy of Shivaji in the 
Bijapuri army. Fazl Khan, the son of Afzal, and his chief 
retainer Siddi Halal, pressed the siege in earnest. A huge 
fort like PanhSla could not, however, be taken by 15,000 
men, even if all of them put their hearts into the work. 
Shis'aji had made some sorties and broken up the siege- 
trenches with heavy slaughter, forcing the Bijapuris to remove 
their camp to a safe distance from the fon. But these night- 
attacks were not decisive: the siege u'as merely turned into 
a blockade in consequence of them. The Bijapuri army 
w-as terrified, and Fazl Khan henceforth avoided confronting 
Shivaji himself and dircaed his operations against the 
neighbouring fort of Pavangarh. Seizing a hillock near 
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it, he mounted guns and with some Englishmen’s help began 
to throw shells into the fort. The Maratha commandant 
of Pavangarh found his position untenable and pressed Shivaji 
for relief. 

Shivaji found that further delay w'ould ruin him by 
making his escape from that fatal trap impossible. With 
Pavangarh lost, Panhala could be easily starved into 
surrender. So, one dark, night (13th July), leaving a part 
of his forces to hold PanhSlS as long as possible, he slipped 
out of it with the rest of his men, fell on the Bijapuri trenches 
below Pavangarh, and in the ensuing confusion took the road 
to Vishalgarh, 27 miles to the w'est. 

His escape was soon detected and a strong Bijapuri 
force under Fazl Rhan and Siddi Halal set out in pursuit. 
The day broke while the fugitives were still at Gajapur, 
eight miles short of their destination, and it w’as discovered 
that the pursuers had kept up with them by marching all 
night with the aid of Bengal lights (mdhtabs,) Shivaji was 
hopelessly outnumbered and his escort w'as worn out. 
Happily for him, the road here led through a narrow ravine 
which a few desperate men could hold against odds. Baji 
Prabhu, the drshpdnd^ of Hirdas Maval, agreed to defend 
the mouth of the pass with half the troops till Shivaji should 
reach Vishalgarh with the other half and signal his safe 
arrival by gun-fire. The Bijapuris delivered three bloody 
assaults on the heroic rear-guard, all of which w'ere beaten 
off. For five hours after dawn, the obstinate struggle was 
maintained, with a loss of 700 men to the defenders. Then 
the signal gun was heard, announcing Shivaji’s safe arrival 
in his asylum. But Baji Prabhu w'as lying down mortally 
wounded. The foithful servant had carried out his task, at 
the cost of his life, and the knowledge cheered his last 
moments. Karnataki musketeers are said to have at last 
cleared the pass with their fire, and the remnant of the 
defending Mavl^ fled to the hills with the body of their 
chief. The Bijapuris pushed on to Vishalgarh, but wisely 
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ga\e up the thought of undenakiug a siege m that terrible 
region ► They fell back on Panhila and thence on Bijapur.* 

V\lien the news of Jauhar^s treacherous coquetting with 
Shivaji reached the cars of All AdJl Shah, that king burst 
into anger, and left his capital (on 5ih August) for the Fanhala 
district in order ^'to punish both the rebels.” He halted ai 
Mlraj and sent his vanguard totvards Panhala. Jauhar now 
found that his master could not be befooled any longer. So, 
he made the Marathas at last give up Fanhala to him (on 
22nd September)^ and put an end to the long siege. The 
fort tvas soon afterwards Jianded over by Jauhar to the agents 
of Ali Shah. 

A month after Shivaji had been forced to quit Panhila 
in the extreme south of his dominions, his arms met with 
another disaster in the extreme north. On iSth August, 
his fort of Chakan, l& miles north of Puna, was captured 
by the Mughals. To explain hoiv it happened, W'e shall 
have to trace the course of the w*ar in that quarter from its 
commencement. 

§3, Sfiaisia Khan occupies Puna. 

Early in 1660, Shaista Rhan opened the campaign 
against Shivaji from the north* after arranging for an attack 
upon the Maratha dominions by the Bijapuris from the 
.louth at the same time. Leaving Ahmadnagar with a vast 


* Si^ o\ Panhalj. rD^trr* X. £51. ST0 S87 ; Tarikh-i-Ati //* SE-4S , 
S. S7M76 ; 91 57^59; Jrdhe itie dice : *‘2 SfiLirch, 

cowrie!! lo Panhala ind ilurc bnic^gieil Ivji' SiddJ J^tthur. July, 
ddcttiib fiitrm Panhula :ind gon la Khrltii, punued by Jaubar'A 
foTHS* BSji Pmhiiu bcii>g slain : ^ Sep., Shiwji ccdi» PcmhllS to Jauliar 
and makes peace witb turn.'" 

[ accepi the Enp^lish racinry numbers,—IS.iKW beiiegrt^ and five or 
«{;( rhaujaiid bespeged ,— ats the Maralhi exaggemtikin of cif;hly 

thousand Bijapurb and thnusand Mas1«. Dilkmha, i, 57, says that 
Shiva had aniy 3,000 cavalry and 5.000 mlantn’ when beue^ed in PanhaJa. 
Jauhar esmbLished his head-quaiterf at Kalhapur. The English faclnr 
Rcfinjtton tried to idl him soroe ordnance and amnuinition and per¬ 
sonally look a morur and. some shells to jauhar"s tamp, early in April, 
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army on 25th February, the Khan marched southwards 
along the eastern side of the Puna district, methodically 
capturing and garrisoning all the strongholds that guarded 
the approaches to Puna on the east and south. 

The Marathas at first retreated before him without risk* 
ing a battle. By way of SonsvSdi (close to the Dhond rail¬ 
way station) and Supa (16 miles south w'est of Dhond), he 
reached Baramati (18 miles south-east of Supa) on 5th April. 
At the last two places were mud-forts which the enemy had 
evacuated. He next worked his way westwards up the \alley 
of the Nira river, by way of Hoi, reaching Shirwal, 26 miles 
south of Puna, on 18th April. Like a wise general, Sh5ista 
Khan left detachments at all these outposts, to guard his 
line of communication and hold the forts. A flying column 
sent from Shirwal sacked the villages round Rajgarh (22 
miles due west.) 

From Shirwal the Mughal army moved along the Nira 
river 16 miles northwards to Shiva pur (near Khcd), and 
thence due eastwards through Garara. arriving at Sasw*ad 
(13 miles east of Shivapuri and 18 miles south-east of Puna) 
on 1st May. 

Up to this point the Mughal advance had been un¬ 
opposed, the Marathas only hovering at a distance to cut 
off supplies and skirmishing w’ith the foraging parties. They 
made their first stand near the pass leading from Shisapur 
to Garara. On 30th April a body of 3,000 Maratha cavalry 
threatened the Mughal rear-guard under Rao Bhao Singh, 
but were attacked and routed after a long fight. 

From Saswad a small Mughal detachment raided the 
Villages at the foot of Purandar fort. They were attacked 
by 3,000 of the enemy, but held their ground by fighting 
desperately at close quaners, though they lost 50 in killed 


Uc promued that ihnc »hclk "would undoubtedly be the chiefest div 
lurbcrs of the lj«legcd.” But the mortar had not the deured effect at 
and Jauhar refuccrl to pay for the tnunitioo*. though the English 
trader* continued to ctay, v>me at Panhala. other* at Kolhapur, at late as 
Ooober 1660. 
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and wounded. Reinforcements arrivetl, routed the enemy, 
and pursued them to the pass which was commanded by 
the giins of Purandar. The Mughals, flushed with victory, 
cleared the pass at a gallop, in the teeth of a hot fire from 
the fort-walls, and dispersed the enemy asseml)led beyond it. 
The victors returned to their camp at Saswad in the evening. 
Thence, after a four days' halt at Rajw'ah, they entered Puna 
on 9th .May. 


§4. Shaista Khan captures Chakan. 

Shlista Khan had decided to pass the rainy season with 
his army at Puna, then a small hamlet. But before his 
arrival there, the enemy had totally destroyed the grain 
and fodder in the country round Puna and Chakan and 
removed all traces of habitation. And now the many rivers 
between Puna and the Mughal frontier being in flood, no 
provision reached his camp, and his army had to undergo 
great hardship from scarcity. He, therefore, decided to 
remove his camp from Puna to Chakan, 18 miles north¬ 
wards, as being nearer to Ahmadnagar and the Muglial 
dominions, whence supplies could more easily reach him. 
{A. N. 584-‘5.) 

Chakan is a place of great strategic importance. On 
the east it is separated from the imperial territory by 
the shallow upper courses of the Bhima and Ghod rivers 
only, w'ith no difficult mountain pass to cross. Its p>ossession 
would have gready shortened Shaista Khan's line of com¬ 
munication with his base of supplies at Ahmadnagar and 
also secured his camp against any attack from the north. 
.Moreover, Chakan is only 31 miles due east of the Borghat 
pass and commands the shortest route leading from Ahmad¬ 
nagar to Konkan. 

Leaving Puna on 19th June, the Khan arrivexi in the 
vicinity of Chakan on the 21st, reconnoitred the fort and 
distributed the lines of investment among his officers. The 
fort of Chakan is a square enclosure With bastioned fronts 
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and towers at the four comers. The walb arc high, with a 
ditch 30 ft- deep and 15 ft. wide all around. The only 
entrance is in the eastern face, and passes through five or six 
gateways. Beyond the walb there is an outwork of mud with 
a ditch, the remnant of a very old fortification. {Bom. Gaz. 
xviii, pt. iii, p. 121 ; Ind. Antiq. ii. 43, iv. 352.) 

Sh^ista Khan, after throwing up defensive earth-works 
round the positions taken up by the four divisions of his 
army, began to run trenches towards the fort-walls, con- 
strua raised platforms at suitable points, and mount on 
them large pieces of artillery brought from the Mughal forts 
in the Deccan. Though the heavy- showers of the rainy 
season hampered his work and the defenders kept up a 
galling fire, he pressed the siege vigorously. After 54 days 
of hard labour a mine was carried from his own (x>$ition 
in the north to under the tower at the north-eastern comer, 
and it was exploded at 3 p.m. on 14th August, 1660. The 
work and its defenders were blown up ; the Mughab rushed 
10 the assault, but found to their surprise that behind the 
breach the enemy had throw-n up a high embankment of 
earth which they held in force and from the shelter of 
'vhich they assailed the Mugliab with rockets, musket-shots, 
bombs and stones. The storming party was checked with 
hwvy loss, but clung to the blood-stained ground for the 
night. 


Next morning (15th August) they resumed the attack, 
scaled the u-all, and captured the main fort, putting many 
of the garrison to the sword and driving the rest into the 
citadel. In a short time even the last-named work capitulated. 
But the imperialists had to purchase their victory- at a 
heavy price, losing 268 killed and 600 wounded. [A. N. 585- 
588; Tavernier, i. 409 confused.] 

Firangji NarsalS, an old officer of the days of ShShji, 
had been left by Shiva in charge of Chakan, with orders 
to hold out as long as he could, but to surrender when 
driven to extremities, because it was impiossible for Shiva, 
then battling w-ith the Bijapurb near PanhaUi, to divert 
6 
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any force for the relief of Chakan, 140 miles away in the 
north. For nearly two months Firangji had defended his 
post with tireless energy, “incessandy showering shots, 
bullets and rockets at the besi^ers." He had disputed every 
inch of the ground on the two days of assault. And now, 
hopeless of aid, he capitulated with honour. Shaista Rhan 
greatly admired the gallant qiladar and pressed him to enter 
the imperial service on high pay. But Firangji refused to 
prove false to his salt, and was allowed to go back to his 
master with his troops. 


§5. The fighting in 1661-63 and Shivaji*s conquest of 
Ratnagiri district. 

Shivaji's defeat at Chakan and Panh^a was follovs'ed 
by a lull in the w'ar during the last three months of the 
year 1660, which he spent quietly at Rajgarh, in planning 
hov\* to compensate himself for these losses in the Desh 
country by transferring the war to another part of Bijapuri 
territor>', namely Konkan, or the country west of the 
Sahyadri range, w’here the government vs^as very weakly 
exercised by countless petty vassal Rajahs and Bijapuri 
city-governors. There v\as in that province no single 
powerful viceroy with an army of his own, able to unite 
the local feudatories under one central authority, exact 
loyal service from them, and thus successfully oppose an 
invader like Shivaji, w'ho was his own master and could 
direct all his resources with absolute unity of command 
and policy. 

SliSista Khan, too, on his return to Puna (end of 
August. 1660) after the capture of Chakan, spent the rainy 
season there in enforced inaaivity. Nor w^as he eager to 
lay siege to any more Nfaratha forts, as even the small and 
comparatively weak castle of Chakan, situated in the plain, 
had cost him nearly nine hundred men to take it. He 
employed his time more usefully in inducing Ghalib, the 
Bijapur commandant of ParendS, to surrender that fort to 
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Aurang^ib for a high price- "1 he terms were approved by 
the Emperor, and lar^c \fughal forces were detached from 
Puna to Parenda to take possession of it (20th November), 
overawe any opposition that might be made at the last 
moment, and occupy the district around it. 

At the l>cginning of next year (1661), Shaista Khan 
turned his attention to die Kalian district or North Konkan^ 
Here a small Mughal force, only 3,000 strong, under Ismail, 
had been operating since April last and had occupied a 
part of the country, diough the important cities and forts 
(like Kalian) remained unconquered. These gains had been 
placed under a faujdar named Salabat Khan Deccani, w'ith 
a contingent of friendly Marathas, among whom Babajt 
Bhonslt, Raghuji, Shambhuji Kavjl and Mbaji Ram (or 
Rana) Ho nap,—^ former desk pan de of Puna,^—ore named. 
[A. N, 594 ; 91 Q, 42,] 

But local levies could effect little, and it was necessary 
to complete the Mughal conquest of Konkan and extinguish 
the last traces of Shivaji^s power there by pouring into the 
country' laigc reinforcements of imperial troops under a 
high commander. ITrc general chosen for this purpose was 
Kar fa lab Khan, an Uzbak, rvho had attained to the rank 
of a 4-hazari as early as the batde of Dhannat (1658), and 
had recently commanded a division in the ParendS district. 

him Shaista Khan sent many of his own Rajput and 
Muslim subordinates and local allies (such as Rai Baghini, 
the heroic widow' of Udaji Ram, the jagirdar of Mahur in 
Berar.) 

Marching from Puna by tvay of Lohgarh, Kar Talab 
Khan descended into Konkan by a pass a little to the south 
of the Borghat. WTiile his soldiers, encumbered vviih 
artillery and baggage, struggled painfully and in alarm 
through the dense jungles, steep rocks and narrow' broken 
roads on to Umbarkhind (about 15 miles due east of Pen), 
Shivaji by secret and rapid marches came up with them 
and cut off their lines of advance and retreat alike. Kar 
Talab had to offer battle under these adverse amditlous and 
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suffered hea \7 losses. His army seemed doomed to perish 
from thirst, without having the power to move. In despair 
he gave up all the propeny in his camp and paid a large 
ransom to Shivaji and thus bought a safe retreat for his 
army (3rd February, 1661.) 

The victorioas Shivaji now divided his forces; and 
while one army under Netaji was detached to act against 
the Mughals, he himself with the other invaded Bijapuri 
territory in Konkan. “to avenge the loss of Panhala." The 
Kalian distria liaving been thus freed from the new 
enemies, Shivaji left it alone, and marched southwards, 
easily capturing city after city, till all the coast strip from 
Danda-Rajpuri to Khar^patan was commanded by him, 
and the country funher south, as far as Goa, seemed to lie 
at his mercy*, when he would renew the campaign next 
dry season. His movements were so rapid, the local 
authorities were so divided and unprepared for defence, 
that no resisunce was offered, but the Rajahs and city- 
governors fled in consternation before the oncoming flood 
of Maratha invasion. The wiser among them recognized 
resistance to him as futile and expectation of support from 
Bijapur vain, and so made their peace with him by offering 
him obedience and tribute. 

Nizampur (22 miles due east of Janjirtl) was raided, 
and then the port of Dabhol belonging to a chieftain 
sumamed Dalv^ was captured and placed under an agent 
of Shisaji (Feb. 1661.) Jaswant Rao, the Rajah of Pallivana, 
who had loyally helped Jauhar during the PanhalS 
campaign, took refuge w'ith Sur\a Rao. the Rajah of 
Prabhavali, (its chief town being Shringarpur.)* The 


* I take it that Mlh>ana is the Saa«kritijed form of Pataima, a town 
Oti\-ing its name to a district) situated 12 m.n. of DapoH, while Mandantcarh 
if 5 m.n. of Palatna. The fort of Polgarh (built by Shivaji) if in the 
Khed fut>-division, 6 m.n. of Rhed. StngtitTmhwoT is a well-known holy 
dty, 10 m.n.w. of Drvrukh. Shringtrfyur is 8 ro.n.c. of Sangameshtrar. ami 
is overlooked by Prachitgarh, 2 m. to its cast ; the Tivra paw being i m.s. 
of it. [Degree sheet 47 C.] Prabhivali or Pravanvalli is just below Vishal- 
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Muslim governor of Sangameshwar fled away, and so did 
all the inhabitants who had anything to lose. The town 
wus thrown into the greatest disorder and alarm. Shivaji 
therefore sent Pilaji Nilkanth and Tanaji Malusar6 with 
a small force to take possession of it, while he ordered Surya 
Rao to support this detachment. He himself pushed on to 
Devrukh by way of Chiplun (where he performed the pil¬ 
grimage to the shrine of Parashuram and made lai^c gifts 
to the Brahmans.) His victorious march was continued to 
Rajapur, which he now sacked for the second time and 
Anally occupied, on 5rd March,—and even further south 
to Khardpatan (on the Vighotan river, 16*33 N.) Most 
of the cities of the Ratnagiri district saved themselves from 
plunder by paying him blackmail {chauth). 

Meantime, under pressure from his sovereign .\dil 
Shah, the Rajah of Shringarpur had made a night-attack 
on Shivaji’s detachment in Sangameshwar, but had been 
repulsed by the gallant TanSji Malusar^. Shivaji now 
turned back northwards and conquered the Palli-vana State, 
conciliated and recalled the fugitive population, and restored 
cultivation and trade. For protecting this conquest, he 
fortified Chirdurg and named it Mandangarh, and built a 
second fort, Palgarh. 

He w*as now* free to settle accounts with Sur>a Rao, 
the Rajah of Shringarpur, w'ho had tried to save himself 
by promising homage to Shivaji ever since the fall of J5vli 
(1656) and repeatedly broken his faith in fear of his Bijapuri 
master. Punishment swiftly overtook the double-dealer. 
Shivaji now invaded ShringSrpur by such a rapid march 
from Palli-vana that Surya Rao was taken entirely by sur¬ 
prise : he had not anticipated the blow and made no pre¬ 
paration for defence; even his captains were enjoying leave 
homel The Rajah had barely time to escape w’ith his life, 
while Shivaj entered his city in triumph (29th April.) The 


to the ».w. In old records Dibhol and Prabhivali are coupled together, 
ihnugh the two towns are far apart. 
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rest of the small State svas easily occupied and placed under 
Trimbak Bhaskar as Governor, while the neighbouring hill- 
fort of Pratitgarh ( = Prachitgarh) was put in repairs to 
protect the city.* 

Xhe ferocity and greed of the Maratha troops, no less 
than their valour and rapidity of movement, had spread 
the w’ildest terror among the people of the invaded districts 
and all who could had fled away from the path of the 
invadexa. Shivaji now very wisely won over Shirks, the 
minister and virtual ruler of Shringarpur, enlisted him in 
his ow’n sersice, afterwards marrying into his himily,—made 
gi^ts to the local Brahmans, and thus induced the 
population to return to their homes and usual occupations 
and submit to the new government. 

But these successes w’ere chequered by a great defeat. 
In May 1661 the Mughals wrested Kalian from the Marathas, 
and though Shivaji mustered an army in Mahad to attempt 
i^ recovery, his efforts did not bear fruit and this ^capital 
city remained in Mughal hands for nine years more. So, 
late in June, Shivaji retired to his fort of Wardhangarh, 
where he spent the entire summer in quiet. The fort of 
Dciri, in the Pen sub-division, was besieged by a Muslim 
general named Bul§ki, but a Maratha relieving force under 
Kivji Kodhalkar drove him away after slaying 400 of his 
men (21 August 1661.) 

Maratha activities were resumed at the beginning of 
1662. Shivaji attacked Namdlr Khan, at MirJ Dongar (6 
miles south-east of Pen), and then raided the rich city of 
Pen. The Mughal defence was obstinate and Shivaji $ forces 
suffered a heavy loss in killed and wounded. 

On the whole, throughout the year 1662 and the first 
quarter of 1663, some Mughal generals (especially NSmdar 
Khan) showed great activity and success in atucking the 
Marathas. making reprisals into their territory, and spoiling 

• Srvcnl dctaili of this campaign in the Rainagiri district have been 

uam from the Suryc-vamtham. The date) are from Jedht S. 
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thcir raids by dose pursuiL In March 1663 we find LWO 
large and mobile divisions of Mughal horse, 12,000 ond 
7,000 strong,—posted at Upper Chaul and Rahamatpur 
respectively for these duues, while Kalian was held by a 
pcnnancnt garrison too large to he easily attacked. 

The net result of the operations of these two years was 
that the Mughals kept their grip on the esttremc norih of 
Konkan* including the city and district of Kalian, --barring 
occasional raids into that debatable land tiic Pen subdivision, 
awhile ShiA-aji remained master of the southern prt, namely 
the southeastern comer of the Kolaba district and nearly 
the whole of the Ratnagiri district, or roughly 18’ to 16 30 
North latitude. 

In March 1663* the Mughals gave a long and vigorous 
chase to Nelaji* the Master of the Horse in Shi^a s army. 
He had led his casTilry in a raid into the imperial territory, 
but a Mughal force of 7.000 horse pursued him so closely 
that " he was fciin to travel 45 or 50 miles a day and yet 
[had] much ado to escape wdth a small [pan of the] l^ty 
he had got* Thev left not the pursuit till they came within 
five leagues of Bijapur*"^ But Rustam-i Zaman met the 
Mughals and induced them to give up the pursuit, by 
telling them that the country was dangerous for any 
strange army to march in and also promising to go 
and EoUow him. by which deceit NctSji got away* 
not without loss of 300 horse and himself woun ^. 
(R R, Surat, vol. 103, Gyffard to Surat, 30 March* and & 
April 1663.) 

But within a month of meeting with this reverse to 
his arms, Sbivaji dealt a masterly blow at the Mughals, 
—a blow whose devernesa of design, neatness of exei^iion 
and completeness of success created in the Mughal *ourt 
and camp as much terror of his prow'ess and belief 
possession of magical pow'ers, as his coup against * n 
Khan had done among the Bijapuris* He surprised and 
wounded the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan in the heart 
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of his camp, in his very bed-chamber, within the inner ring 
of his body-guards and female slaves.^ 

§6, Shivafi's night-attack on Shaista Khan. 

Shaista Khan had, as we have seen, occupied Puna In 
May 1660 and retired there after the capture of Chakan in 
the following August, He took up his residence in whai 
was then the best house of the future Maratha capital, the 
unpretentious home of Shivaji's childhood. His harem was 
TViih him, and around his mansion lay the quarters of his 
guards and attendants, the band-room and offices, Funher 
oB, across the road leading southu'ards to Singh-garh lay the 
camp of his lieutenant, Maharajah Jaswant Singh and his 
contingent of 10,000 men. 

To surprise the Khan here was a task that required no 
less agility and cunning than bravery' and dash, Shivaji 
picket! out a thousand of his bravest and most expert soldiers 
and took them with him, while two supporting divisions 
of one thousand each (including cavsdry and \favl^) 
under Netaji Palkar and Moro Pant the Pej/iwa, were 
directed to uke post on the two flanks of the vast Mughal 
encampment, at a mile's distance from its outer side. Babaji 
Bapuji and Clumnaji Eapuji, of Khed, accompanied 
Shiva as his body-guards and right-hand 'men in this 
enterprise. 

The Mamtha Force, lightly equipped, set out from 
Singh-girh, covered the intervening eleven miles rapidly in 
the course of the day, and arrived at Puna after nightfall 
(LSurtday, 5th April 1665.) With 100 picked men Shiv'ajt 
entered ibc limits of the camp, replying to the challenge 
of the Mughal guards that they were Deccani soldiers of the 


■ Ni^hs -attack on Shaista Ulun: the otrlJcu recordi ajr Gyffitd to 
Surai 12 April. £4 May, ISfiS (f. R. Sui^t. voh 105) contaminF Shiitall'i 
o»Ti vmion: Bcmicr, \B7 ; A. jV. 8J0 (anly one saitcrta:!): Storia. li. 
104-306 i Sabh. i5-i7 ; Dit, Khali Khan fSl, J72 S) reports the 

miration of hii father, i or Shai«a Khan, but he mote alter 

lf50. Jfdhf, Q, iG47. 
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imperial army going to take up their appointed posts. After 
resting for a few hours in some obscure comer of the camp, 
the party arrived near the Khan s quarters at mid-night. 
Shiva knew the ins and outs of the city and every nook and 
comer of the house where he had passed his boyhood and 

youth. . 

It was the 6th day of Ramzin, the month of fasting 

for Muslims. The servants of the Nawab's household had 
mostly fallen asleep after their day's abstinence followed 
by the hea\7 meal at night. Some cooks who had n^n 
from their beds to make a fire and prepare the meal which 
is taken a little before dawn in the month of Ramzan, were 
despatched by the Marathas without any noise. The wall 
dividing this outer kitchen from the body-^r\^nLs' room 
within the harem once had a small door in it. but the 
opening had been closed with brick and mud to complete 
the seclusion of the harem. The Marathas began to take 
out the bricks and make an opening there. 1 he noise of 
their pick-axes and the groans of the dying awoke some of 
the sersants, who reported the suspicious noise to the Khan, 
but that general only rebuked them for disturbing his sleep 
for a trifle. 

Soon the breach in the wall was large enough for a 
man to creep through. Shivaji, svith his trusty^ lieutenant 
Chimnaji R^puji, the first to enter the harem, and wm 
followed by 200 of his men. The place was a maze of 
cansas, screen-wall after screen-wall and enclosure within 
enclosure. Hacking a w*ay through them with his sword, 
Shis'aji reached the verv* bed-room of the Khan. The 
frightened women roused the Naw’ab, but before he could 
use his weapons Shivaji was upon him and severed his 
thumb with one stroke of his ssvord. It was evidently at 
this lime that the lamps in the room were put out by some 
wise woman. In the iirkness tw’o of the Marathas tumbled 
into a cistern of water; and the confusion that follossed 
"•as used by Shaista Khan's slave-girls to carrv' him away to 
a place of safety. The Marathas continued their work of 
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slaughter in the darkness for some time, killing and 
wounding many of the Khan's women, without knowing 
their sex. 

Meantime the other half of Shivaji’s force, the 200 
men, evidently under Babaji Bapuji, who had been left 
outside the harem, had rushed the main guard, slaving the 
sleepers and the aw’akc and cry ing out in derision, "Is it thus 
that you keep watch?” They next entered the band-room 
and ordered the bandsmen, as if from the Khan, to play. 
The loud noise of the kettle-drums drow'ned all voices, and 
the yells of the enemy swelled the confusion. 'Fhe tumult 
in the harem, too, now grew so great that the Mugh.il 
troops became aware that their general was being attacked. 
Shouting "Tiie enemy are on us,” they began to take up 
their arms. 

.\bul Faih, a son of Shaista Khan, had been the first 
to hasten to his father’s rescue without waiting for others; 
but the brave youth w'as slain after he had struck down 
two or three Marathas. Armther Mughal captain who lodged 
just behind the harem enclosure, finding its gate closed 
from within by the wily Marathas, let himself down inside 
by means of a rope-ladder ; but he was at once attacked 
and killed. 

Shis'aji, finding his enemies fully awakened and arming, 
delayed no longer, but promptly left the harem, called his 
men together, and withdrew from the camp by the direct 
route, while the Mughals, not knowing where their enemies 
were fruitlessly searched all their camp. 

This night-attack was a complete success. The retreat 
from the camp was unmolested and no pursuit w‘as made. 
During the surprise the Marathas lost only six men killed 
and forty wounded, while they slew a son and a captain of 
\ Shaista Khan's, forty of his attendants and six of his wives 
j and slave-girls, besides wounding two other sons, eight other 
i women and Shaista Khan himself.* 


* Gyffard Rappur wrote to Surat on 12th April I66S; **Ye»terda>' 

arrived a letter from the Rajah written hinuelf to Ravji [Pandit], giving 
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The daring and cunning of the Maraiha hero were 
rewarded by an immense increase of his prestige. He was 
taken to be an incarnation of Satan ; no place was believed 
to be proof against his entrance and no feat impossible for 
him. The whole country talked with astonishment and terror 
of the almost superhuman deed done by him ; and there was 
bitter humiliation and sorrow in the Emjxrror s Court and 
family circle at this disaster to his maternal unde and the 
“premier peer” (amiT-ul'UnuiTa) of his empire. 

This attack took place on 5th .April, 1663. The 
morning following it, all the imperial officers came to 
Shaista Khan to condole with him in his loss. Among 
them was Maharajah Jaswant Singh, who had not raised a 
finger to defend his chief or to oppose the retreat of his 
assailant, though he had 10,000 horse under him and lay 
encamped across the road taken by Shivaji. Shaista Khan, 
wth the polished sneer of a high-bred Mughal courtier, 
turned to Jaswant and merely remarked. When the enemy 
fell upon me, I imagined that you had already died fighting 
against them!" Indeed, the public, both in the Mughal 
camp and throughout the Deccan, ascribed Shivaji s exploit 
to the coimivance of Jaswant. Shisaji, however, asserted 
that this astonishing feat was performed by him under the 
inspiration of his God and not of any human counsellor. 
Immediately after his return from it, he wrrote to Raoji 
Pandit, his agent at RajSpur, boasting how he had been 


him in account how that he himself with 400 choice men went w Shaista 

Khan's camp. There, upon some pretence.he p>t into his 

ulam, and presently slew all the watch.wounded Shaista hhan w^h 

his own hand, [one son was lulled outright, twt> wounded, six MM. 

eight more woundetl, and 40 persons attending their K*^»**”* ‘, 

place.] After all thU Shivaji returns, losing but six men «« or y 

wounded. 10.000 horse under Rajah Jaswant Singh standing Mill and ^>er 
offered to pursue him ; » it is generally beliesed it was wt •» 

conient, though Shivaji tells his men his Permisera (PammejW. the g^at 
CK)d) bid him do it." The figures for the loss suffered by Shaisu Khan 
given in this letter have been replaced, within square brackets above, y t e 
rorrections nude in Cvffard's letter of 24th May. 
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the chief actor in this business and had himself wounded 
Shaista Rhan. 

The Mughal viceroy, covered with shame and grief, 
retired to Aurangabad for greater safety. The Emperor 
heard of the disaster early in May, when on his way to 
Kashmir, and ascribed it to the viceroy’s negligence and 
incapacity. As a mark of his displeasure, he transfciTed 
Shaista Khan to the government of Bengal (1 Dec. 1663), 
which was then regarded as a penal province, or in 
Aurangzib’s own words, “a hell well stocked with bread,” 
without permitting him even to visit the Emperor on his 
way to his new charge. The Khan left the Deccan about 
the middle of January 1664, on being relieved by Prince 
Muazzam. 


§7. Surat described. 

While this change of governors was going on at 
Aurangabad. Shisaji performed a feat of even greater auda¬ 
city than he had ever displayed before. From 6th to 10th 
Januarv' he looted the city of Surat, the richest port of the 
west coast and “the gateway to the holy places of Arabia” 
for Indian Muslims, who here embarked for the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

The fort of Surat stood on the south bank of the Tapti, 
12 miles from the sea. It was impregnable to a body of 
light raiders like Shiva’s troopers. But the city close to the 
fort offered a rich and defenceless prize. It had, at that 
time, no wall to protect it. Its wealth was boundless. The 
imperial customs alone yielded a revenue of 12 iakhs of 
Rupees a year (in 1666, according to Thevenot, v. 81.) 

The city of Surat covered nearly four square miles 
including gardens and open spaces, and had a popubtion 
of 200,000 souls. The streets were narrow* and crooked ; 
the houses of the rich were near the river side and substan¬ 
tially built; but the town was mainly composed of poor 
men's huts built of svooden posts and bamboo walls and 
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with floors plastered with mud. “In the greater part of the 
town scarcely two or three brick-houses were to be seen in 
a street, and in some parts ... not one for many streets 
together. The whole town was unfortified eithCT by art or 
nature and its situation was upon a large plain of many 
miles* extent. They had only made against the chief avenues 
of the town some weak and ill-built gates [more for show 
than for defence.] In some pans there was a dry ditch easily 
passable by a footman, with no wall on the inner side. Tlie 
rest was left so open that scarcely any sign of a ditch was 
perceivable.** {Bom. Gaz., ii. 301. 90-91 ; Letter from the 
English chaplain Escaliot to Sir T. Browne.) 

Early in the morning of Tuesday, 5th January, 1664, 
Surat was suddenly alarmed by the news that Shivaji had 
arrived with an army at Gandavi, 28 miles southwards, and 
w'as advancing to plunder the town.* At once the people 
were seized with panic, and began to fl« away with their 
wives and children, mosdy across the river, to save their 
lives. *Rich men found shelter in the fort by bribing its 
commandant. Later in the day a courier brought the in¬ 
telligence that Shivaji-had come stiU nearer, and at night 
it w’as learnt that he had halted only five miles from Surat. 
Iniyet Khan, the governor of the town—who was quite 
distinct from the commandant of the fort, had sent out an 
agent to treat with Shis’a for terms of ransom. But w en 
he heard that the Maratha chief had detained the messenger 
and was approaching with all speed, he himself fled 
fort, leaving the town at the enemy s mercy. ^ He u to 
draw from the Treasury’ the pay of 500 soldiers, but 
so long appropriated the money without maintaining a 


• Pint «ack of Sural; The mo»t minuic cleiaiU and graphic 

are found In the factory records: Log of the Loyal Afrrc ^ . ' 

wl. 26S. pp. 2S-24); F. R. Surat 2 fSurai Consult. 6 Jan. I ). • 

(Surat to Persia ; Surat to Co. 18 and 28 Jan, and 4 April) . ^ 

vol. 27. Nm. 711 and 719. Letter of Escaliot very * 

188 190: .Storifl, ii. 29. 112. 120. 152. iv. 428. Ishwardas 52a. (A.N.. 

and Tavernier Mlrnl). For a good description of the dt> and fo . 

Kaeppelin. 52fi, and Carr^, L 16-49. 
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proper force, HU c^>v^^l^d^ce also prevented him from 
oi^am’zing a defence or even from standing at his post. 

The toivnspeople were sheep worthy of such a shepherd. 
A population composed mostly of money-loving traders* poor 
artisans, punctilious fire-rvorshippers and tender-souled Jains* 
cannot readily take to war even in self-defence. The ricliest 
merchants, though owning millions of Rupees, had not the 
sense to hire guards for the protection of their w^ealth* though 
they might have done so at only a twentieth pan of what 
they were soon to lose through pillage. 


§S. Heroic defence of the EngUsh m Surdh 

The shame of this cowardice in high and low alike 
was deepened by the contrast afforded by the manly spirit 
of a handful of foreigners. The EngUsh and Dutch 
mefchants resolved to defend their otvn factories ai all costs* 
though these were open houses, not built to stand an attack. 
They might have sought safety by escaping to their ships 
at .Swally on the coast, 10 miles west of Surat: but ^'it w'as 
thought more like Englishmen to make ourselves ready lo 
defend our lives and goods to the uttermost than by a 
flight to leave money, goods, house to merciless people/' 

Sir George Oxenden, the EngUsh President, and hU 
Council stcxul at their posts in Surat, and improvised a 
defence of the factory. They procured two small brass guns 
from a merchant in the towm and four others from their 
osvn vessels. Witli the armed sailors promptly sent up from 
the English ships at Swally, they mustered in the factory 
150 Englishmen and 60 peons, a total of 210 defenders, 
four of the guns were mounted on the roof to scour two 
broad sirccis and command the large and lofty house of 
Hiiji .Said Reg. adjacent to theirs. Two other guns were 
posted Irehind the front gate, in which port-holes wore cut 
for firing into the passage leading to the factory'. What 
provisions, w'ater and pow'der could be got were hurriedly 
laid in, "Some were set to melt lead and make bullets. 
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Olliers with chisels to cut lead into slugs; no hand idle but 
all employed to strengthen ever)' place. Captains were 
appointed and ever)' man quartered and order taken for 
relieving one another upon necessity. To secure the 
approaches to the factor)', the English went outside and 
took possession of a temple just under their house, and 
cleared it of its refugees, and also shut up a mosque on 
another side, whose svindows looked into the outer court- 
s’ard of the factory. President Oxenden at the head of his 
200 soldiers "drawn out in rank and file, with drum and 
trumpet,” publicly marched through the town in the 
morning of the 6th. "declaring that he intended to with¬ 
stand Shivaji with this handful of men.” 

The Dutch, too, defended their house, though its 
distance of a mile from the English factor)’ made mutual 
aid between the two nations impossible. The example of 
the Europeans also heartened a body of Turkish and 
Armenian merchants to defend their property in their sardit 
close to the English factor)’. 

§9. First loot of Surat, 1664. 

Shivaji had been heard of at Bassein, twenty-four miles 
north of Bombay, only nine days before. But he had made 
a forced march to Surat with 4,000 men mounted on choice 
horses with such speed and secrecy that he was at Surat only 
a day after his approach had been detected. His route lay 
by the forts of Nar-durg (6 m. $. c. of MurbSd), Mahuli, 
and Kohaj and then across the zamindaris of Jawhar, Ram- 
nagar and Lokendra (a Koli State) north of the Thana 
district. Two Rajahs had joined him on the way with their 
contingents in the hope of sharing the plunder, and his 
army now mustered 10.000. 

•At 11 o’clock in the morning of Wednesday, 6th 
Januar)', 1664, Shivaji arrived at Surat and pitched his 
tent in a garden a quarter of a mile outside the Burhanpur 
or eastern gate. The night before he had sent two 
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messengers with a letter requiring the governor and the 
three most eminent merchants and richest men in the city, 
viz., H5ji Said Beg. Baharji, Borah, and Haji Qasim, to 
come to him in person immediately and make terms, other¬ 
wise he threatened the whole town with fire and sword. 
No answer had been given to the demand, and the Maratha 
horsemen, immediately after their arrival on the 6th, 
entered the defenceless and almost deserted city, and after 
sacking the houses began to set fire to them. A body of 
Shivaji’s musketeers was set “to play upon the castle, with 
no expectation to take it, but to keep in and frighten the 
governor and the rest that had got in, as also [to prevent] 
the soldiers of the castle from sallying out upon them whilst 
the others plundered and fired [the houses.]” The garrison 
kept up a constant fire, but the fon-guns inflicted more 
damage on the tossTi than on the assailants. Throughout 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, this work of 
des'astation was continued, every day new fires being raised, 
so that thousands of houses were consumed to ashes and 
two-thirds of the town destroyed. As the English chaplain 
wTote, “Thursday and Friday nights were the most terrible 
nights for fire. The fire turned the night into day, as l>efore 
the smoke in the day-time had turned day into night, rising 
so thick that it darkened the sun like a great cloud.” 

Near the Dutch factory stood the grand mansion of 
Baharji Borah, then “reputed the richest merchant in the 
world,” his property having been estimated at 80 lakhs of 
Rupees. The Marathas plundered it at leisure day and 
night till Friday evening, when having ransacked it and 
dug up its floor, they' set fire to it. From this house they 
took away 28 seers of large pearls, with many other jewels, 
rubies, emeralds and “an incredible amount of money.” 

Close to the English factory were the lofty residence 
and extensive W’arehouses of another very rich merchant. 
Haji Said Beg. who, too, had fled away to the fort, leaving 
his property w'ithout a defender. All the afternoon and 
night of Wednesday and till past the noon of Thursday, 
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the Marathaj continued to break open his dtiors and chests 
and carry off as much money as they coultL Entering one 
of his warehouses they snushed some casks of quicksilver 
and spilt a great quantity of jt on the Boor. But in the 
afternoon of Thursday the brigands left it in a huny, on 
being scared by a sortie which the English had made into 
the street to drive away party of 25 Maratha horsemen 
who seemed intent on setting fire to another House in 
dangerous proximity to the English foctory. In this 
encounter one Nfaratha trooper was wounded with a bullet, 
and two Englishmen with arrow and sword, but slightly. 

The English merchants next day put a guard of their 
own in the house of Said Beg and thus he suffered no further 
loss. Shivaji was angry with the English at being balked 
of Hls prey, and in the afternoon of Friday he sent them 
a message calling upon them to pay him three hkhs of 
Rupees or else let his men freely loot the Haji’s house, 
and threatening that in case they refused to do either he 
would come in person, kiU evcr>^ soul in the English factory, 
and raze their house to the ground. President Oxenden 
took time to consider the proposal till next morning 
(Saturday), when he rejected both the demands of Shivaji 
and l>oldly defied the Maratha chief to come and do his 
worst, saying, "We are ready for you and resolved not to 
go away. But come when you please ; and [as] you have, 
as you say, resolved to come, I ask you to come one f>rahar 
sooner than you intend/' To this challenge Shi^-aji gave 
no reply. He was surfeited with booty and w'as too ivise 
to run a needless risk by facing ariiileiy concealed behind 
defences and served by resolute and disciplined men, for 
the sake of a few' iakhs more. 


§10. Attempt to murder Shivaji. 

The cowardly go'iemor Inayet Khan, w'ho had run 
|nto the fort on Tuesday night, formed an infamous plot 
om his safe refuge. On Thursday he sent a young 
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follower of his to Shivaji with pretended terms of peace. 
These were so manifestly unreasonable that Shiva scorn¬ 
fully asked the envoy, “Your master is now cooped up in 
his chamber like a woman. I>oes he think of me too as a 
woman that he expects me to accept such terms as these?’' 
The young man immediately replied, “We are not women ; 

1 have something more to say to youand whipping out 
a concealed dagger he ran full at Shivaji’s breast. A 
.Vlaratlia body-guard that stood before the Rajah with a 
drawn ss^'ord, struck off the assassin’s hand w'ith one blow. 
But so great was the force of the desperado’s rush that he 
did not stop but drove the bloody stump of his arm on 
Shi>'a’s person and the two rolled on the ground together. 
The blood being seen on Shiva’s dress, his followers imagined 
that he had been murdered, and the cry ran through the 
camp to kill the prisoners. But the same guardsman dove 
the assassin’s skull; Shiva rose up from the ground and 
forbade any massacre. Then he ordered the prisoners to 
be brought before him and cut off the heads of four and 
the hands of 24 others from among them at his caprice, but 
sjjared the rest. 

Mr. Anthony Smith, a servant of the English E. I. Com¬ 
pany, was seized on landing at the Dutch jetty and kept a 
prisoner in the Maratha camp for three days. Along with 
other prisoners, his right hand was ordered to be cut off, 
at which he crictl out to Shivaji in Hindusthani to cut off 
his head instead. But on his hat being taken off, he was 
recognized as an Englishman and spared. On Friday after¬ 
noon he was sent to the English factory with a message from 
Shiva, but President Oxenden detained him there. He ss'as 
ransomed for Rs. 350. 

§11. How money was extorted. 

The plunder of Surat yielded him above a kror of 
Rupees, the city "not haring been so rich [as then] in many 
years before.” The looting was unresist^, and extended 
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over fully four days and nights, and he “scorned to carry 
away anything but gold, silver, pearls, diamonds and such 
precious ware." (Log of the Loyal Merchant,) 

On reaching Surat, Shivaji had publicly declared that 
he had not come to do any personal hurt to the English or 
other merchants, but only to revenge himself on Aurangzib 
for having inv'aded his country and killed some ol his 
relations. But money was really his sole aim.* He had 
to make the most of his four days’ free run at Surat and 
shrank from no cruelly to extort money as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. As tlie English chaplain WTOtc “His desire of money 
is so great that he spares no barbarous cruelty to extort 
confessions from his prisoners, whips them most cruelly, 
threatens death and often executes it if they do not produce 
so much as he thinks they may or desires they should ;— 
at least cuts off one liand, sometimes both.” 

.\i ten o’clock in the morning of Sunday the lOlh, 
Shivaji suddenly departed from Surat with his army, on 
hearing that a Mughal force was coming to the relief of 
the town. That night he encamped twelve miles off and 
then retreated by rapid marches to Konkan. 

For some days afterwards the fear of his return pre¬ 
vented the townspeople from coming back to their desolated 
homes. But the imperial army reached Surat on the 17th 
and then the cowardly governor ventured to return from 
the fort. The people hooted at him and flung dirt on him, 


* An old merchant who had brought 40 ox-kuda of cloth from ttcar 
Agra hut sold none, tried to propitiate Shis-aji by offering it to him. But 
on his answering that he had no readv money, his right hand was cut off 
b>- Shiraji's order, he was driven away, and hU cloth burnt by the Sfarathas. 
(lartter of F.vcaliot.) Bernier. 190, for the narrow escape of a Jewish ruby- 
mcfchant from the death threatened by Shivaji to extort his wealth. 
“Mr. Smith was present when he cut off more than 26 hands in one day. 

as nuny heads ; whooer he was that was uken arul brought before 
him that could not redeem himself, lost cither his hand or his head : and 
his manner wxs first to plunder and then to cause the owner of the house to 
gis'C him something over and above to redeem his house from being burnt, 
and yet that perfidious villain would lire it afterwanls. though he hail 
obliged himself to the contrary.” (Surat to Co., 28 Jan.) 
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for which his son in anger shot a poor innocent Hindu 
trader dead. Sir George Oxenden, the English President, 
won the people’s praise and admiration for having made a 
♦ gallant stand and saved not only the Company’s property, 
but also the quarter of the town situated round the English 
factory.* 

ITie Emperor showed his sympathy with the afflicted 
citizens by excusing the custom duties for one year in the 
case of all the merchants of Surat, and he rewarded the 
valour of the English and the Dutch traders by granting 
them a reduction of one-half per cent, from the normal 
import duties on their merchandise in future. 


§12- ShivajTs doirtgs in 1664. 

The year 1664 that lay between the departure of 
Sh3ista Khan and the arrival of Jai Singh, was not marked 
by any Mughal success. The new viceroy, Prince Muazzam, 
lived at Aurangabad caring only for plea.sure and hunting. 
His favourite general. Maharajah Jaswant Singh, was posted 
at Puna. From this place he marched out and besieged 
Kondan5 (Nov. 1663.) The Rajputs are proverbially in¬ 
efficient in sieges, and Jaswant, after wasting six months 
before the fort, delivered a rash and fruitless assault, in 
which he lost many hundreds of his soldiers, chiefly owing 


• A* he wrote to the Ckimpany. 2Hth January Iti64. (F. R. Sural 86): 
•'The town»peopk cry out in thousand* for a rcu-ard from the Kinj? to 
the English that had h\ their courage pre*cr\etl them. We »»Tre with 
the noblemen of the army that came to our relief, from whom we received 
great thanks for the good sersree we tlid the King and the country, where¬ 
upon >t>ur President, having a pistol in his hand, bid it before the chief. 

taying.he now bid down his artm, leaving the future care atul protection 

of the dty to them : which was exccedinglr well taken, (the general] telling 
the President [that] he accepted it. anti be must give him a vest, a horse anti 
gird a sword about him. But vour President told him they svere things 
becoming a soldier, iiui we vrere merchants and expected favour from the 
King in our trade." 

The reduction of the impon duty in fasour of the English and the 
Dutch was withdrawn in Nov. 1679. [Aurangsib, v. ch. 60 $S.] 
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to a gunpowder explosion. Then he quarreled with his 
brother-in-law Bhao Singh Hada, evidently on the question 
of responsibility for the failure, and the two officers 
abandoned the siege (28 May 1664) and with their armies 
retired to Aurangabad to pass the rainy season. The cam- 
pign ended in absolutely no gain. (Dil. 47 ; A, N. 867 ; 
jedhe.) 

The field being clear, Shivaji ranged at liberty in spite 
of the height of the rainy season, and plundered Ahmad- 
nagar, (Karwar to Surat, 8th August, 1664. F. R. Surat, 
vol. 104.) 

On 26th June the English factors write, “Shivaji is 
so famously infamous for his notorious thefts that Report 
hath made him an airy body, and added wings, or else 
it w'erc impossible he could be at so many places as he 

is said to be at, all at one time.TTicy ascribe to him 

to perform more than a Herculean labour that he is become 
the talk of all conditions of people. . . . That he will lay 
siege to Goa we do hardly believe, in regard it is none of 
his business to lay siege to any place that is fonihed against 
him, for it w’ill not turn him to account. He is, and ever 
was, for a running banquet, and to plunder and bum those 
towns that have neither defence nor guard.” (Surat to 
Karsvar. F, R. Surat 86.) 

And. again, on 26th November, "Deccan [i.e., Bijapur] 
and all the South coast [i.e., KanSra] arc all embroiled in 
civil wars.and Shivaji reigns victoriously and uncon¬ 

trolled, that he is a terror to all the kings and princes round 
about, daily increasing in strength. . . . He is very nimble 
and active, imposing strange labour upon himself that he 
niay endure hardship, and also exercises his chiefest men 
that he flies to and fro with incredible dexterity.” (Surat 
to Co., F.R. Surat 86), At the end of the monsoons, i.e., 
in October, he burst into KanSrS. (See Ch. 10.) 

On 23rd January, 1664, Shahji died as the result of 
a hunting accident on the bank of the TungabhadrS, in 
the Basas-apatan district. His younger son Vyankoji 
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succeeded to all his personal and cerritorieSi in Mysore 

and the Eastern Kamatak. 


APPENDIX 

The cye*witne» of the bloody reprisa.! in Shivaji^s camp after the 
MkiAliin attempt io mitidcr hitn hy tTeachcryT was Anthony Smiiii, an 
EnFtILdi merchant then detained there as a prisoner for ransom. (He was 

mistaken fetr an Armenidn or Turk.) A rnodem writer has nied to 

djjscrcdit Stnith^'i-csiiilence on the ground that die President of the Surat 
English factory reported to the Company in London that Smith had injured 
the Conipany*s interests hy telling some Heii to the Maralhaji during hil 
captivity. Evidently the charge waa disproved, for we find Smith siiU in 
the service of the Company three years after thii dale. (This informatiQn 
Was traced by Sir W. Eoster among the India Office Terords. at my request.) 
Therefore Smith'i veracity aa to what Shivaji did in hi? camp at tJic time 

cannot be questioned. These aiTodiics axe inevitable in the sack of cities. 

Smith's evidence i» cnnoboiatcd hi.' Husiam ^far^akji, whoM- Persian life 
{the by J. Kaikuhad has been printed {Dr* J* J* Modi in his .^siitric 

Part IV* S8I-S09). This ManaJeji was present in Surat during the 
sack, and he relieved ihe duimsed Panis of the city who had been robbed 
and whoac houses had been burnt down, and also paid Rs. ffi.OOO to xcure 
the release of the Paruj delairved for ransom by the Marathas. The itoroav 
trians in Sural were a helplc», unartned and inoffensive people, and yet aa 
the tells us (p. 2!M)). "The two chiefs of Shivaji'i army were eneiuim 

of all the 7jjroastrian». They desolated all the tnauza and connury by their 
pillage. From every house they took away gold, Dmautents, clothing, and 
grain, and Uicn set fire to the bousn. In them they killed some men, and 
carried away othejv with their bands lied heliind them like convicts in 
dtains." 


CHAPTER V. 

SHIVAJI AND JAl SINGH, 1665. 


1. Jii SiFigh wmt Shivajl. 

2. CburjicEcr jai Singh. 

3. JbI Singh’* mxictiei and 

picpaiaiioiw. 

4. Coalition of Shhajl’* tneinia. 

5. Tlifatic or war ikscribei. 

6. Mughal* set up outposii. 

7. Jal Singh open* cawpidgn. 
fi, rurandai descrihed. 

3. Siege opened. 

10, VairafitiTh captun5d. 
iL Hying columni ravage ¥ilhigM. 


12. Maracha cHoris, 

15^ Puranibr (nil wort* stornned. 
H, Death of MurSr Baj>- 

15. Shiva negoliate*. 

16. Shiva ioicr^'icKS Jai Singh, 

17. Treaty of Ptiniiidar» I66S. 

Ig, shivaji rcteiva Mughnl; 
bioun, 

\9, Shivaji aidfls ^tughai*: in inva¬ 
sion of BijapUT. 

20. Shiva faib agaiiHit Panhala. 


§1. ifli sent Qgaimt Shivaji. 

The failure oE Shaista Khun and lUe sad of Surat 
caused bitter mortification to Auraiigiib and his Court, 
and he decided to send his ablest Hindu and Miihannnadan 
generals to the Deccan. .Among the promotions and 

transfer on his birthday, SOth Seplcmbcr. 1664, the 
Emperor appointed Mirra Rajah Jat Singh 
Shivaji. Under him were deputed Dilir R^v, Daud 
Khan Qureshi, Rajah R5i Singh Sisodia. Ihitsham Khan 
Shaikhrada, Qubad Khan, Rajah Siijaii Singh BuhdeU, 
Klrar Singh (a son of Jai Singh), Mulla 
(a Bijanuvi noble who had come over to the >'“8™‘s), 
and many other officers, with 14,000 troopers. (/I. N. 863 : 

Sfona, ii. 120.) ^ , ,, . 

After making the neccssao' preparations* and colleetiog 

his subordinate.*?* Jai Singh left lJpp«-’r India an ^ ^ 

NarmaiUt at Handia on 9th January, 1665. He pushed 
rapidly on. never wasting a day by halting, except when 
strong necessity compelled him. On lOih e 
arrived at Aurangabad, where Prince Muairam was holding 
Court as viceroy of the Deccan. In three days Jat Singh 
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finished the vvork of wailing on ihe Prince, receiving and 
returning the visits of the local officers and nobles* and 
settling some points connected with his expedition. Then, 
leaving Aurangabad on 13ch February, he arrived at Puna 
on 3rd March and took over charge from Maharajah Jaswant 
Singh* who immediately afterwards (7th) started for Delhi* 
as commanded by the Emperor. {H. A. Paris MS. llOfi, 
112a, IHb, n6fl.) 


§2. Character of Jai Singh* 

Jai Singh s career had been one of the undimmed 
brilliancy almost from the day when he* an orphan of eight* 
received his first appointment in the Mughal army (1617.) 
Since succeeding to the throne of Amber in 1622* when 
only 13 years old, he had fought under the imperial 
banner in every part of the empire*—from Balkh in Central 
Asia to Bijapur in the Deccan* and from Qandahar in the 
west to Mungir in the cast. Hardly a year had passed during 
the long reign of Shah Jahan tvhen this Rajput chieftain 
had not seen activ'c service soraew'here and received some 
promotion for conspicuous merit. Hb marked ability had 
found recognition in his being given the command of the 
^an or one of the wings in the Mughal armies led by princes 
of the blood in campaigns beyond India. Latterly he had 
commanded in chief, fn diplomacy ho had attained "'to a 
success surpassing even his victories in the field. Ulicrcver 
there w^as a difficult or delicate work to be done, the 
Emperor had only to turn to Jai Singh. A man of infinite 
tact and patience* an adept in the ceremonious courtesy of 
the Muslims, a master of Turk! and Persian, besides Urdu 
and the Rajput dialect, he was an ideal leader of the com- 
posite army of Afghans and Turks. Rajputs and Hindu- 
sthanis, that followed the crescent banner of the sovereiim 
of Delhi. ® 

Age and experience had cooled the impetuous ardour 
of his youth,—he had once led the forlorn hope, at the storm- 
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ing oF Mau,—and lie now employed stratagem m preference 
to force, and bribe in preference to wan His foresigiit and 
political cunning, hLs smoothness of tongue and cool cal* 
culaiing policy, were in striking contrast with the impulsive 
generosity, reckless daring* blunt straightforwardnesSr and 
impolitic chivalr)' which we arc apt to associate w^ith the 
Rajput character. 

And now this veteran of a hundred fights donned his 
armour at the age of fifty-six to crush a petty chieftain, 
who in less than ten years had grown great enough to 
baffle all the resources of Bijapur and to challenge the 
prestige of the empire of Delhi. 

§3. Jai Singh’s anxieties and far-sighted preparations. 

It svas how-cver, with no light heart that Jai Singh* 
set himself to the task of subduing Shivaji, against tvhom 
Bijapuris and rival Maratha chiefs, Shaista Khan and 
Jaswant Singh, had toiled in vain. The Deccan had been 
the grave of many a reputation, and he had the failures 
of his predecessors before him. Shiva had already established 
a name for stratagem* and his Mavics had rnensured strords 
with the best regular troops on more than equal tenns* 
Then, again, there w-as the likelihood that the arrival of a 
large Mughal force in the Deccan would alarm Bijapur and 
Golkonda and throw them into the arms of Shiva to make 
a common cause against the in’^iidcr from the north, Jai 
Singh, therefore* could not give his undivided attention to 


• My accounl ol ihii wm upon Jai Singli'? coptom hum (Sfaft 

.■injmnartt Benares and fsuT-a MSS,, wiili a tew rtoa letter* in Faiyyih-ul^^ 
qau'&mn).^ Auranj^rib's feiven in Pari* MS. SappJ. ^7fi, i«« 

Icinis iti 3 miHelbineoiu. Delhi XU.) ai>d certain other leilrn in KhatuU 
i-Shh'aii fR.A.S. MS.). -Some of these have h«n traitslalnl by me m the 
Afodrrn |?firjrt£r. S\ 887 W7, ihoti^li oontcitiponrs and lUthcntic, hM 
nn ititlcpentlenl value after ihe use tif the abme ntatcriab. SfoTm* iL 
(20-125, IS2-1S7* Jrisi3 ManuccE's pcnonll cwpcriciicc of ihr wM.. 1 be 
Marathi chrrynlcles. Sahb* M-44, iintl 91 Q. 49. roniain. later ind putty 
texcnj;ar>' account.^, 
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ihc M^rathas; he had to keep an eye on Bijapiir too. The 
problem before him was no easy' one. As he wrote to the 
Emperor, "Not for a moment, in day or night, do f seek 
rest or ease from being busy a]>out the task on which 1 
have been sent,” We see from his letters how^ he employed 
every possible device for dealing with an enemy,, how svicle- 
aw'akc and full of many-sided activity he was, how he looked 
far ahead, and how he handled his force so as to cause 
distraction to the enemy or deal a concentrated blow at a 
vital point. 

In vietv of his two enemies, Jai Singh very wisely 
decided to take up a position bettveen both, in. the 
eastern part of Shiva's dominion, whence he could also 
easily threaten Bijapur, instead of pushing the war into 
the Western Ghats or the Konkan plains further west. So 
convinced svns he of the wisdom of this plan that svhen 
Aurangzib urged him to make a descent into Ronkan, he 
strongly objected and succeeded in carrying his point. He 
knew that if he could strike a fauil bloiv at the heart of 
the Matatha kingdom, its distant limbs would drop dowm 
of themselves. 


^4. Coalition of all the enemies of Shivafi. 

Secondly, he played skilfully upon the hopes and fears 
of the Sukan of Bij|apur, imlding forth the chance of a 
reduction of his tribute and the removal of the Emperor's 
displeasure, if Adjl Shah aided the \fughals and thus 
clearly proved his tvant of connection w'ith Shivaji. Thirdlv* 
he arranged to combine against Shivaji all his enemies and 
distract his attention by attacks from all possible quarters. 
As early as January he had sent two Portuguese <^ptains in 
his scrsdcc named Francisco and Diogo de Mclio,* to the 


* Ol the Mrlh (sjniSy living in tJic MiiRfiai cnuntri £n bajit?linicnt Fmtii 
Daman (Ooa) tor having cauKtt civo muidm there. Manned (]I. 144.) AlKii 
Pcisuflctinu. i, app. i Biker, h'. 120. 
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xvwiern coast wiLh letters to the chieE oE the Portuguese 
setikment at Goa, inviting him to co-operate with the 
imperialists in attacking Shis-a, who had a fleet oE his oivai 
plying on that sea. In May he wrote to the Emperor, "Now 
that Shiva U quite negligent and Eree from anxiety about 
the west coast, iE our ships firoin Gujarat make a sudden 
descent on his maritime possessions much booty can be 
gained." He also AsTOte to the Siddis of Janjira seeking 
their fiicudship^ (H. rl. Pans 1140 / Ben. 

In January he had sent his Brahman emissaries to 
various Deccani chieftains, to stir them up against Shiva. 
The zamindars of Karnaiak were asked to help ilie Miighals 
by threatening Bijapur from tiie south ; and agents fiom 
ttvo such chicb, namely Shivappa Nayak and the zemindar 
of Basavajjaun, reached Jai Singh's camp in April with 
offers of service,* Towards the end oE January an en\oy 
fitim the Rajah of Jawhar had met Jai Singh at Burhanptir 
with a proposal to join the Mughal side : he had been 
conciliated, promised a munsafe, and asked to send liis son 
or brother with a contingent oE troops. Every one who 
bore a grudge to Shivaji or envied the sudden rise oE the 
Bhonsliis had licen approached by the Mughal gencrars 
spies. Baji Chandra Rao and his kinsman Ambiji Govind 
Rao Mor^,—the family from which /ihivaji had v^vested 

javli,_-in response to Jai Singlii s invitation, sent to him a 

Brahman named Mud ha, asking for a safe conduct and 
money help, (middle of February .) These were given, and 
they reached his camp, along wdth Mankoji Dhangar, and 
were enlisted in the Mughal army (4th week of March), 
Similarly, Afzal khan's son, Favl Khan, solicited from Jai 
Singh a command and an opportunity of avenging hh 
slaughtered father on .Shivaji,^ The adhesion of the petty 
Rajahs of the KoH country north of Kalian was secured 
through Niccolao Manucci, then chief of Jai Singhs 

’ Shivappa N3yak* the of Betinur. Iiul died IGM. and his wfl 

Soma Sliekhar ih.th now on the ihrrmc, hut the counin CaUcd the 

icolm oE the greal pnnqueror ShivSppS. PaTis MS. ISSfl, 
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European artillery. {H. A, Paris> US* 123, 1206, Storia^ 
ii, 132-153.) 

\foney and promises of high rank in the Mughal 
serv ice were lavishly employed on Shivaji's officers to cormpi 
their loyalty, and with some success, as in February Aiinaji 
and Kahar Koli and two other brothers of the former, who 
commanded 3,000 cavaliy^ and were posted by Shiva at the 
foot of Purandar'in charge of his artillery, sent their agent 
to Jai Singh agreeing to desert to him. Rama and Hanu- 
ntant, two captains descended from an ancient line of 
Jagirdars of the Supa subdivision, were called away from 
the service of the Rajah of ChSndS. and employed under Jai 
Singh on account of their familiarity with the seat of war 
and local influence. (Ben. 54, Paris 113, 122a.} 

Above all, Jai Singh concentrated all authority in his 
owni hands, as an indispensable condition of success in war. 
The Emperor liad at first given him the command of the 
ficld^jpenitions only, while all administrative work, like the 
promotion, punishment and transfer of olficers. the payment 
of the troops, and the regulation of jagirs, was left in the 
hands of the viceroy at Aurangabad. Jai Singh rightly in¬ 
sisted that in war there should be only one head, and that 
the ‘man on the spot' should be given full autlmriiy, or else 
the ts'ork would suffer. The Emperor yielded to the 
argument and Jai .Singh gained absolute civil and military 
authority alike. The commandants of the Mughal forts 
at Ahmadnagar and Parenda were also placed under his 
orders. 

In Western Maharashtra with its heavy minfall, cam- 
paigning is impossible during the moasoons. U was already 
3rd March when Jai Singh reached Puna, and if he was to 
effect anything it niitst be done in the next three months. 
From his despatches we learn how he utilized every day, 
how he struck swiftly and hard, and how he followed up 
every success to the utmost. The mariner does not scan the 
sky for the storm-cloud with more anxiety than did this 
general for the herald of the monsoons Avhicli must interrupt 
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his work in the middle and drive him into the forced 
inactivity of cantonments. 


§5. Th^ theatre of war described. 

The \Vestcm Ghats form a long towering wall running 
north to south along the western side of tiie Deccan. They 
have thrown off a number of short spurs easttvards, everj' 
two of which enclose a ^Tdley^ the bed of some stream rolling 
cast to join Us sisters and form the mighty rivers of the 
south, the Godavari and the Krishna. Towards the east the 
spurs end, the valleys wnden out and merge in the vast plains 
of the kingdom of Bijapur. This land, almost locked among 
the hills, is the cradle of the Maratha kingdom. Open, and 
therefore vulnerable, on the east* it is almost iin[>enctrahle 
from the west on account of hills and jungles. And it is 
in the west that the historic tons of Shivaji are situated, 
almost every' peak being crowned with the ^taTatha eagle’s 
e>Tie, 

Going southwards from Junnar (w'hich is 55 miles west 
of .\hmadnagar) and crossing the old Mughal frontier, we 
have first the valley' of the Indray’ani, overlooked by the hill- 
forts of Lohgarh and Tikona in the w'cst and Chakan in the 
centre. Next comes the valley of the Bhima. in which 
Puna stands. Further south, across a long range, lies the 
valley of the slender brook Karha, w'ith the cities of Saswad 
and Supa in the plain and the forts of Slngh-garh on the 
western hills and Purandar on its .southern rocky baiTier. 
Beyond these hills lies the valley of the Nira, w'ith the tow'n 
of Shirw'al on its bank and the forts of Rajgarh and Foma 
in the west and Rohira in the south-west. 

Puna is roughly the same distance (about 23 miles) 
from Lohgarh in the north-west and Rajgarh in the south. 
Siiswad was admirably situated for attacking Purandar 
(fi miles south-west of it). .Singh-garh and Rajgarh (IS and 
24 miles in the west), and Puna (IS miles north-west of it), 
■—^while the widening plain east of it enabled cav'alry to 
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make an easy and rapid dash into Bijapur territory, or bar 
the path of reinforcements coming to Shiva from that side. 
Even now five main roads meet at Sisw’ad. 

§6. Mughals set up outposts. 

Jai Singh, therefore, with a true general’s eye for 
the ground, made SSswad his base. Puna was strongly 
garrisoned. An outpost was established opposite Lohgarh 
to observe and blockade it and guard the road leading north 
to the Mughal frontier near Junnar. A flying column was 
organized to rav'agc the Maratha Villages embosomed among 
the hills to the west and south-west of Saswad. On his eastern 
side he was quite secure from attack, from the nature of 
the ground, the position of SSswad close to the boundary 
line between Shiva’s dominion and Bijapur, and the 
existence of a Mughal advanced post at Supa. 

After arriving at Puna (3rd March), Jai Singh spent 
some days in settling the country and establishing outposts, 
which he regarded as die “first of the pillars supporting the 
work of this expedition.’’ Qutb-ud-din Khan w’as sent at 
the head of 7,000 cavalr>’ with orders to guard the country 
from Junnar in the north to the low'lands (painghat) of 
Konkan opposite Lohgarh, to set up one permanent outpost 
facing Lohgarh (to be garrisoned by 3,000 men), another 
facing fon Nar-durg with a strong force, and other out|x>sts 
to bar the paths usually follow’ed by the enemy, and to be 
constantly touring through his jurisdiction and inspecting 
his outposts. Ihtisham Khan with 4,000 cavalry was left 
to guard Puna and its surrounding district. Betw'een Puna 
and Lohgarh, a distance of some 28 miles, is a difficult pass, 
where a guard of 2,000 cavalry was posted. Sayyid .Abdul 
Aziz was appointed with 3,000 hone to hold the thdnah of 
Shirwal and prevent aid from reaching Purandar from the 
south. WMih him went Baji Chaftdra Rao, .AmbSji Govind 
Rao (zamindars of Javli), and Mankoji Dhangar who had 
joined the Mughals. 
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Xhcre was already another thanah at Supa, in charge 
of Saxyid Munaws\'ar Khan of Barha, and some other Muslim 
and Hindu officers. 


§7. Jai Singh opens the campaign. 

Deciding, for the reasons given alcove, to take up his 
position at Saswad and besiege Purandar, Jai Singh marched 
out of Puna on 14th March, 

But he had immediately afterwards to make a long Iialt 
in its environs, as new's came to him tliat Qutb-ud-din had 
gone to junnar to escort treasure and Shiva liad come to 
Lohgarh to make a dash into the imperial territors’ as soon 
as jai Singh’s back would be turned on Puna, jai Singh 
quickly recalled Qutb-ud-din to his post opposite Lohgarh 
to watch Shis'a’s movements and resumed his march on the 
2Srd. Loni, some 12 miles east of Puna, was ne.\t reached ; 
here a block-house or enclosure for sheltering the troops 
was built in 3 days, and a thanah established under R5ma 
and Hanumant, with 300 cas^lry and 300 foot-musketeers, 
to guard the line of communication w’ith Puna and the two 
roads which led to the imperial territory. 

.\rriving on 29th March at a place one day’s march 
short of Saswad, he sent on Dilir Khan with the \anguard 
and the artillery to cross the path lying in the way, advance 
four miles, and then halt. 

Next day the Rajah crossed the hill and pushed on 
to Dilir Khan’s camp, leaving Daud Khan below’ the pass 
to see to the safe transit of the army up to noon. The rcar- 
gu.ird were to bring up the stragglers. 

On this very morning (30th March) Dilir Khan went 
w’ith the van to Saswad in order to select a place for 
encampment. In this reconnaissance he approached fort 
Purandar. A large body of Maratha musketeers, who 
occupied an enclosed village in the w’aist of the hill—called 
mSchi in the local language,—now came dowm and attacked 
the imperialists, w’ho, however, routed them and captured 
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the fftdchi. The houses there iverc burnt and the Mughal 
van vet)' boldly improved their victory by at once pushing 
on as near Purandar as they could and entrenching jmt 
beyond the range of the fort-guns. 

Jai Singh on hearing of it^ at once sent up 3^000 of the 
troops of hb contmand under Rai Singhs Kirat Singhs 
Qubad Khaut Mitrasen, Indranian Bundela and otlier 
officers at a gallop. He also despatched an urgent order to 
Daud Rhan to come to him, take charge of the camp, and 
enable the Rajah to go to supervise the siege. But Daud 
Khan, on hearing the news, had hastened to join DilEr Khon, 
without coming to Jat Singh, 

The day was fsr spent; there was no high officer left to 
guard the campt and so Jai Singh had to stay there perforce. 
He had already sent forward a party of pioneers and ivatcr- 
carriers, shot, pow'der, gun munkions, and entrenching tools 
for the use of Dilir Khan, 

Next morning (Slst March), Jai Singh carefully escorted 
the baggage to a permanent camp sending as a base, between 
Saswad and Purandxir, only 4 miles from the latter. Then 
he reconnoitred the fort from the position of Daud Khan 
and Kirat Singh. It w^as not a single fort, but a fortiRed 
mass of hills; hence, to surround and closely blockade it 
was impossible. (Paris ^fS. 1256.) 

§8, PuratiiUir described. 

Six miles south w'est of Sasivad rises the stupendous 
mountain mass of Purandar, the highest point of which 
towers 4,564 feet above seadevel and more than 2,500 feet 
above the plain at its foot. It is really a double fort, with 
an independent and very strong sister enclosure, named 
Vajragarh, on a ridge running out east of it. Purandar 
consists of an upper fort or citadel with precipitous sides all 
around and a lower fort or machi^ 300 feet or more below- it. 
The laiier is a ledge running round the ivaisi of the hill 
with many a winding, the entire circuit being four miles. 
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On the north side the ledge widens out into a broad terrace, 
containing the barracks and offices of the garrison. This 
terrace is bounded on the east by the high spur named 
Bhairav Khind, which starts from the base of the steep 
overhanging north-eastern tower (called Khad-kala or the 
Sk>'scraper)* of the upper fort, and runs for about a mile 
castssards in a narrow ridge, ending in a small table-land 
(3,618 feet above sea-level), crowned with the fort of 
Rudramal, (now called Vajragarh.) 

This \ajragarh commands the mdchi or lower fort of 
Purandar on its northern and most imporunt face, as the 
garrison has to live here. It was by seizing Vajragarh tltat 
Jai Singh in 1665 and the English in 1817 made Purandar 
untenable for the Marathas. Jai Singh, like a true general, 
decided to attack Vajragarh first. {Bom. Gaz. xvii. pt. iii, 
pp. 428-435.) 


§9. Mughals open the siege. 

Dilir Khan with his nephews and Afghan troops. Hari 
Bhan and Udai Bhan Gaur, entrenched between Purandar 
and Rudramal. In front of him svere the chief of the 
artillery', Turktaz Rhan, and the party sent by Jai .Singh. 
Kirat Singh with the 3,000 troopers of the Rajah and a few 
other mansabddrs made a stockade opposite the north gate 
of Purandar. On the rigTit were the trenches of Rajah 
Narsingh Gaur, Ram Rathor, Jagat Singh of Nanvar, and 
Sayyid Maqbul Alam. Behind Purandar and fficing its 
postern gate (khirki) was the position of Daud Rhan, 
Rajah Rai Singh, Md. Salih TarkhSn, R5m Singh Rathor, 
Sher Singh Rathor, Raj Singh Gaur and others.f To the 
right of this position were posted Rasul Beg Rozbliani and 
his Rozbhani followers. Opposite Rudramal, Chaiurbhuj 
Chauhan with a party of Dilir Rhan's followers entrenched, 

• Mol«worlh. 2nd ed., 192, explain* Khadkat a* *a rocky plateau’, 
t Ram S. Rathor. Kam S. and Shcr S, *»'crr the sons of thal Rao 
^lan S. Rathor who fell at Dharmal. [Raghuvir Singh.] 
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and behind them Mitrascn, Indraman Buiidela and some 
other officers. 

Jai Singh removed his quarters from the camp to the 
foot of the hill to be nearer the besieged fort, while the 
soldiers pitclied their tents along the hilhside. He visited 
the trenches e% ery day, encouraged his men, and superv'ised 
the progi'css of the siege. At first all his efforts were directed 
to dragging guns to the top of the steep and difficult hill. 
It took three days to raise a gun, named Abduikh Kitan^ 
and mount it opposite Rudram^U In 3| days more a second 
gun, named Fath Lashkarf was taken there, A third, named 
Hakeli^ was painfully approaching the summit. The in¬ 
cessant bombardment of the Mughals demolished the bases 
of the tower in front, and pioneers w'crc sent to its foot to 
dig a hole underneath, 

§10. Capture of Vajragarh, 

At midday, 13th April, Dilir Khan's division stormed 
the tower and drove the enemy into an enclosure behind it, 
leaving on the field seven slain and four wounded. Jai Singh 
reinforced Dilir Khan with a party of his own Rajputs. Next 
day, the victorious Mughals pushed on to the inner enclosure 
and tried to capture it by escalade. The garrison, oppressed 
by their fire, capitulated in the evening (Hth April), left 
the fort, and were disarmed. But Jai Singh very wi^ly 
allowed them to return home in order to tempt the garrison 
of Puiandar, by this example of leniency* to suiTender 
instead of fighting to the last. The heroic leaders of the 
defence were chivalrously given robra of honour by Dllir 
Khan and Jai Singh alike. The imperialists lost 30 killed and 
109 wounded* as the price of this success. (Paris MS 12G6.) 

§11. Fiying columns raifitgc Shivap*s villages. 

The possession of A^ajragarh i^-as the stepping-stone to 
the capture of Purandar* or In Jai Singh's own language, 
"the key that would unlock Purandar". Dilir Khan now' 
turned to the latter fort, while Jai Singh organized raids 
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into the Nfinnitha coiinLrj,^ in order, as he wrote to the 
Emjieror, to convince Shiva and the Sultan of Bijapur that 
the ^^ughal army teas large enough to be able to spare 
troops from the siege, and also to prevent any cotieentration 
of forces under Shivaji by a-cating constant terror and dt^ 
turbance in various parts of his kingdom. (Paris MS. 13Sa.) 

There was also a secret reason for thus sending away 
certain generals from the siegecamp. He had some disloyal 
ofTiccrs under him, whose presence was worse than useless. 
l>aud K-hiin Qureshi was posted to watch the postern gate 
{k/ihki) of the fort ; but after a i<iw days it became known 
that a pany of Marathas had entered the fort by that 
gate, without being opposed by him. DilLr Khan severely 
rebuked Daud Khan for his failure, and a bitter quarrel 
broke out between the two. Jal Singh then transferred 
Daud Ktran to his own division and posted Purdil Khan 
and Subh-Kam Bundcla opposite the postern. But matters 
did not improve: “Subh-Karn did not at all give his heart 
to the work, but preferred aboie cveryrhing else to favour 
Shival” Daud Khan, too, was a source of mischief in his 
nevv station. He constantly declared that the capture of 
Purandar was beyond the range of possibility, and that the 
siege was a waste of men and money. His intention in 
talking in this iray was, as Jai Singh detected, to discourage 
the commander-in-chief from heartily supporting the siege- 
opetations, so that Dilir KJtan would have to retire with 
failure and disgrace. Jai Singh removed the mischief- 
maker from the camp by creating an independent flying 
column and sending him at its head, to make raids daily, 
or on alternate day's, on different places in tlte district. 
(Ben. MS, 19lb, faiyyaz, 592.) 

On 25ih .April, the flying column, six thousand strong 
under £>aud Khan, accompanied by Rajah Rai Singh, Sharza 
Khan (a Bijapuri geneml), Amar Singh Chanda war, Aclial 
Singh Kachhwa (the principal officer of Jaj Singh’s liouse- 
hold troops), and 400 of Jai Singh’s oivti troopers, marched 
out W'ith orders to enter the region of Rajgarh, Singh-gath 
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and Rohira from two sides and ‘not to leave any vestige of 
cultixaiion or habitation, but make an utter desolation.” 
At the same time Qutb*ud-din Khan and Ludi Khan %verc 
ordered to harry the district from the north and thus 
distract and wear out Shisaji. (Paris NfS. 1336.) 

Daud Khan*s party arrived near fort Rohira on the 27th 
and burnt and totally ruined about 50 villages. A body of 
Muglial skinnishers entered four populous villages hidden 
among the hills, which had never before been visited by an 
enemy : the invaders soon received reinforcements, overcame 
the opposition, occupied the villages, razed them to the 
ground, and brought away many of the peasants and their 
cattle and other property as spoils of war. .After a day’s halt 
here, the Mughals marched towards Rajgarh on the 30ih, 
burning the villages on the W'ay. Without stopping to be¬ 
siege the fort (for svhich they were not prepared), they 
sacked the villages around it,—the garrison w*atching the 
work of ruin from the shelter of the fort-guns, without 
venturing to make a sally. 

The ground in the neighbourhood was hilly and 
uneven. So, the column retreated four miles to a level 
pbcc, near the pass of Gunjankhora, where they encamp>ed 
for the night, and next day (1st May), reached Shiva pur. 
Thence Daud Khan marched losvards Singhgarh and Iiarried 
its environs, returning to Puna on 3rd May, by order of 
Jai Singh. 

Meantime Qutb-ud-din Khan, in the midst of his raids 
into the passes of Pur-khora and Tasi-khora, near fort 
Kumari, was urgendy recalled to Puna, where he joined 
Daud Khan. The cause of this new* order was that Jai Singh 
had learnt that Shivaji had mustered a large force near 
Lohgarh, which required to be immediately broken up. 

The two .Mughal columns w'ere, therefore, diverted to 
that side (the north-west). Leaving Puna they halted at 
Chinchwad (10 or 12 miles north) on the 4th and reached 
Lohgarh on the 5th. ^Vhen the Mughal skirmishers arrived 
near the fort, 500 .Maraiha horse and 1,000 infantry sallied 
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forth and attacked them. But the imperialists held their 
ground, and being soon reinforced routed the enemy witli 
heasy loss after a severe fight. Then they burnt the houses 
on the skirt of the hill, taking many prisoners and cattle. 
The villages enclosed by the four forts,—Lohgarh, Visapur, 
Tikona and Tangai,—were des'astated, and much of Elala- 
ghat (highlands) and Painghat (lowlands) harried. There¬ 
after they returned, Qutb-ud-din Khan and his party taking 
up an outpost near Puna, and Daud Khan and his comrades 
rejoining the main army on 19th May. 

§12. Marat ha efforts to raise the siege. 

Meantime the Maratha captains had not been idle, but 
tried hard to harass the Mughals and raise the siege. Early 
in April, Nctaji Palkar, Shiva’s kinsman and cavalry' leader, 
made a dash on Parenda, but a Mughal detachment from 
Supa hastened in pursuit, and the Maratlia host melted awTiy 
at the news and offered no fight. About the middle of May, 
Qutb-ud-din Khan had to advance up to fort Uravda.* to 
break up a gathering of the enemy of which he had got news. 
The villages on the way were plundered, and the enemy 
dispersed wherever they assembled round any of their forts. 
The hill of Lohgarh was scaled, and a body of Marathas on 
the top slain or routed, Oaud Khan returning with 300 
captives and nearly 3,000 cattle. Then, again, a body of 300 
Maratha cavaln', who were sheltering at Narkot, were 
dislodged by a detachment sent by Qubad Khan, the new 
thanahdar of Puna (vice Ihtisham Khan deceased), the 
victors returning with the captured peasants and cattle. 
(A. N. 897-99.) 

But the Marathas did not invariably fiiil. .As Jai Singh 
admits, “sometimes we have failed to prevent the enemy 
from accomplishing their hostile designs.” Khafi Khan is 
more explicit: “The surprises of the enemy, their gallant 

• The Almgir-namah (897) giirc* Vr-drug. a miftake for Unvdi. 
11 milei wnt ot Puna. (Y. R. Cupti.| 
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successes, attacks on dark nights, blocking of roads and diffi¬ 
cult passes, and burning of jungles, made it very hard for 
the imperialists to move about. The .\Iughals lost many men 
and beasts." (ii. 180.) 

After the capture of V’ajragarh in the middle of April, 
Dilir Khan advanced along the connecting ridge and laid 
siege to the machi or lower fort of Purandar. His trenches 
approached the tower of Khad-kala at the north-eastern angle 
of the fort. At first, the garrison made sonies to drive away 
the besiegers. One night they attacked Kirat Singh, who 
was quite prepared and repulsed them with slaughter. 
Another attack was made in a dark night on the trenches of 
Rasul Beg Rozbhani: he was caught napping, the guns in 
his trenches were spiked, and 15 of his soldiers wounded. 
But reinforcements, attracted by the din of battle, poured in 
from the neighbouring trenches, and the enemy were 
repulsed w’ith loss. Next day there was a sharp skirmish over 
the removal of the corpses, in which the Mughals lost 8 men. 

But Dilir Khan sat down before Purandar like grim 
Death, his men "doing in one day what could not be 
achieved elsewhere in a month." 

§13. Outworks of Purandar stormed. 

When, in the course of ^May, the Mughal trenches 
reached the foot of the two WTiite Towers, which had been 
dismantled by bombardment, the garrison began to throw 
down lighted naphtha oil, leather bags full of gunpowder, 
bombs and heavy stones, which effectually stop|xrd the 
further advance of the Mughals. Jai Singh ordered a high 
wooden platform of logs and planks to be made, on svhich 
guns were to be mounted and parties of gunnen and 
musketeers placed, to command the enemy’s position. His 
first two attempts were frustrated: on the first occasion the 
upright posts had been just set up, on the second the cross¬ 
pieces had been joined, when the enemy burnt them down. 
On 30th May, however, the pans of the third tower were 
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joined together in the rear and sent to the appointed place 
in front of the White Tower, in charge of Rup Singh Rathor 
and Giridhar Purohit. with orders to set up a defensive 
wall in front first of all, and then plant the two rows of posts. 
Next some Rajput marksmen were to climb to the top and 
keep the enemy dow’n w’ith their bow’s and matchlocks while 
the tower w’as being completed. This was done two hours 
before sunset. 

Then the general’s hands were forced by the impetuosity 
of his men. Before anillery could be mounted on the 
wooden tower and the enemy opposite crushed, with only 
iw'o hours of daylight remaining, some Rohila soldiers, w'ith* 
out informing Dilir Khan, tried to storm the White Tower. 
The enemy crowded the wall in large numbers and checked 
them. But reinforcements rapidly arrived; the men of the 
trenches on both liands scaled the wall with ladders, and ran 
towards the enemy. Jai Singh’s officer Bhupat Singh Puar, 
a commander of 500, was slain on the right side of the 
smaller ^^’hitc Tower, with several other Rajputs. On the 
left side Balkrishna ShekhSwat and some Afghans of Dilir 
Khan carried on the fight. Just then the line of supp)orts, 
under Achar Singh and Kirat Singh, arrived on tlie scene of 
battle from their shelter behind the wooden structure. After 
an obstinate struggle at close quarters, the Marathas lost 
heavily, vacated the ^Vhite Tower, retreated to behind the 
Black Tower (formely knowTi as Shah Burj or Royal Tower), 
and began to gall the Mughals by hurling down bombs, 
kettles full of gunpowder, rockets, stones, etc. Finding 
further advance impossible, Jai Singh was contented with the 
capture of the three bastions made that day and ordered 
his men to dig trenches exactly where they had reached 
and to hold the WTiite Tower, without attempting to push 
on to the Black Tower. 

In the course of the next two days the w'ooden structure 
W’as completed and two small pieces of cannon wore mounted 
on it. The enemy, unable to reply to this fire from 
a superior height, evacuated the Black Tower and another 
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bastion near it and took refuge in a stockade adjoining the 
wall of the tower. But they could not show their heads. 
The stockade was untenable, and they retired to the trenches 
behind it. Thus fi\c towers and one stockade of the lower 
fort fell into the hands of the Mughals. 

Purandar now seemed doomed. And, as if to complete 
its destruction, the Emperor had at Jai Singh’s request 
despatched a train of very heavy artillery which were now 
on the way to the fort. The garrison had suffered hca\y 
casualties during two months of incessant fighting.* Early 
in the siege they had lost their gallant commandant Murar 
Baij Prabhu. 


§M. Death of Murar Baft Prabhu. 

Taking seven hundred select men with himself .Murar 
Baji made a sortie on Dilir Khan, who was trying to climb 
the hill w'ith 5,000 Afghans and some more troo|Js of other 
races. The Maraihas dashed forward, mingled with the 
enemy on all sides, and there was severe fighting at close 
quarters. Murar Baji with his Mavl^ slew 500 Pathans 
besides many Bahlia infantrymen, and at the head of sixty 
desperate followers cut his way to Dilir’s camp. 

His comrades were slain by the ovenvhelming body of 
the Mughals, but Murar Baji rushed straight on towards 
Dilir. The Khan, in admiration of his matchless courage, 
called upon him to yield and promised him his life and 
a high post under him. Murar indignantly refused, and 
'sas going to strike at Dilir when the latter shot him do^m 
with an arrow. Three hundred Mavl^ fell with him, and 
the rest retreated to the fort. But the garrison, with a 
courage worthy of the mother of Brasidas the Spartan, 
continu^ the struggle, undismayed by their leader’s fall 
and saying, “WTiat though one man Murar Baji is dead? 

• Alampr nanuth. 90S, »a}^ that the fort had 4.000 combatanu left in 
it at capitulation. Therefore Sabha^«ad‘a 6gure of 2.000 for the original 
garrtton is wtoQg. Ben. MS. 187a I89«. 
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VVc arc as brave as he, and wc shall hight with the same 
courage!" (Sabh. 41 ; 9/Q. sec. 51.) 


§15. Shivaji negotiates for submission. 

But at last the steady pressure of Jai Singh bore fruit. 
Purandar was closely invested, the garrison had been thinned 
by two months of hghting, and now the capture of five 
bastions of the lower fort made the stronghold untenable. 
Its fall u'as only a question of time. Shiva found it futile 
to prolong the resistance. The families of the Maratha 
officers were sheltered in Purandar, and its capture would 
mean their captivity and dishonour. He had also failed to 
prevent the Mughal flying columns from ravaging his 
countr)'. Defeat and ruin stared him in the face wherever 
he looked. 

^Vilh his usual foresight, he had for some time past 
been sending envoys to Jai Singh to beg for terms, but the 
astute Rajput did not take him seriously.* Then, as the 
Mughal success became more and more evident, Shiva 
began to rise in his offer of tribute and forts as the price 
of peace; but his terms were not pro|}ortionate to the 
military adx’antagc gained by Jai Singh, and were therefore 
uniformly rejected. 

The Mughal victory of 2nd June, and the impending 
fall of the lower fort decided Shivaji. He resolved to inter¬ 
view Jai Singh and offer fresh terms for peace with the 
imperialists, and if these were rejected he would make an 
alliance with Adil Shah by restoring Konkan and continue 


• “After ilie arrival of the imperial army near Pihal, Shi»-a** agenu 
Ijcgan to vuii me, and by the lime tA roy arriral at PunS they had brought 

0*0 letters from him. But 1 gave no answer and sent them back in di»* 
appointment .... 'Fhen he sent a long Hindi tetter with a trusted servant 
^nied RarmSji. who repeatedly entreated roe to read the contents only 
once. In it Shiva offered to be loyal anti to help us in a war with Bijapui 
as more likely to succeed than a war in his hilly and intricate country ... In 
tqtly I asked him ... to enter the Emperor’s service if he desired bis lilc 
and safety.’* (Ben. MS. 54a.) 
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il^c ivar agaimt ihc ^fughals with renewed vigour. He had 
about SOth May sent his minister Raghunath Ballal Airc 
(Pandit Rao) on a secret mission! to Icam Jai Singh*s terms^ 
which were that Shiva must come in person and make an 
unconditional surrender^ after which imperial mercy would 
be shown to him,* 

Shi raj i next demanded and secured from fai Singh an 
assurance, confirmed with solemn oaths, that he would be 
allowed to visit Jai Singh and return home in safety^ w^hethcr 
his terms w'crc accepted or not. This visit w'as to be made 
in strict secrecy^ as “the Emperor had forbidden Jai Singh 
to hold any negotiations whatever with Shiva.“ 

§16, Shhaji inierviews Jet Singh, 

Raghunath Ballal rciumcd to his master on 9th June. 
On die 10th he sent word to Jai Singh timt Shiraji w'ould 
come next day. On the N th at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
while Jai Singh was holding Court in his tent at the foot 
of Purandar, Raghunath came in and reported that Shivaji 
had arrived at hand in a palki accompanied by six Brahmans 
only. Jai Singh immediately sent his secretary Udairaj and 
Ugrasen Kachhwa to meet him on the way and tell him 
that if he agreed to siirredder all his forts he might come, 
oihcnvisc he should turn back from the place. Shiva 
agreed to the terms in general and proceeded forw'ard with 
the two officers. At the door of the tent he was w^elcbmed 
by Jai Singh's Paymaster and ushered in. The Rajah 
advanced a few steps, embraced Shiva, and seated fum by 
his side, while arme<l Rajputs stood around to g;uard 
against any treacherous movement on the part of the slayer 
of Afzal Khan J 

Jai Singh had got up a little scene to conquer any 
lingering reluctance that Shiva might still have had. In 
anticipation of the Maratha chief's arriral he had sent 

' ShJia'* ndt mmc wan to wnd the Tandii Rao back with an offtr I'J 
«rTnl hh sen to mate the lubinlwtdn, Jat Sitigh fkdined. (Ben, MS, 
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KoTd IB DiUr Rhan and Kirac Singh, ivhosc trendiej were 
the most advanced, to be ready to deliver an assault on 
Purantbr* After ShK'a had entered, Jai Singh g?jve the 
signal, the hiughals attacked and captured the remaining 
pan oE the Rhad kala defences. The garrison made a sente 
to check them, but were driven back with the lo^ of 80 
killed and many wounded. The fighting could l>e distinctly 
seen from the interior of the Rajah's tent- Shiva then 
offered to surrender the fort in order to present the useless 
slaughter of his men. Jai Singh, therefore, sent his Mir 
Tuzuk. Kh^i Beg, to Dilir Khan and Kirat Singh with 
an order to stop the fight and a Hour the garrison to depart 
unmolested. An officer of Shiva was sent with Gh^i Beg 
to order the garrison toi capitulate. They begged respite 
for tlic niglit. {A, iV, 903.) 

§17. Termj of the Treaty of Purandar, 1665. 

Shiv-a had travelled without any baggage or retinue, 
and therefore Jai Singh lodged him in his office-tent as his 
guest. Up to midnight the two sidc^ higgled for the terms 
of a permanent peace.* But Jai Singh knew the strength 
of his position. M he wTOie in his despatches to the 
Emperor, “I declined to abate a single fort. Gradually, after 
much discussion, we came to this agreements (a) That - 
of his fons, the lands of which yield t hkhs of ftun as 
annual rc\'enue, should be annexed to the empire : and 
(b) that 12 of his forts, including Rajgnrh, with an annual 
revenue of 1 lakft of ttun^ should left to Shiva,^ on 
condition of serticc and loyalty to the imperial throne." 

Shiva]i, however, begged to l>c exciEsed from attending 
the Emperor's Court like other nobles and Rajahs, and 
proposed to send his son, as his representative* u ith a 
contingent of 5,000 horse, (to be paid by means of a jagir), 
for regular attendance and service under the Emperor or 
the Mughal governor of the Deccan. Tliis was exactly the 


* Jf, A. Ben MS, 56d, fiCii. 
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favour shown lo the Maharana of Udaipur. As he plcadctl 
with Jai Singh, “By reason of my late unwise and dis!o>al 
acts, I have not the face to wait on the Emperor, I shall 
depute ray son to be His .Majesty’s sersant and slave, and 
he will be created a Commander of Five Thousand with 
a suitable jagir .... As for me sinner, exempt me from 
holding any mansab or serving in the Mughal army. But 
whenever in your wars in the Deccan, I am given any 
military’ duty, 1 shall promptly perform it.” 

In addition to the above terms, Shivaji made another 
and a conditional engagement with the Mughals: “If 
lands yielding 4 lakhs of hun a year in the lowlands of 
Konkan and 5 lakhs of hun a year in the uplands (Balaghat 
Bijapuri), arc granted to me by the Emperor and I am 
assured by an imperial farman that the f)Osscs$ion of these 
lands will be confirmed in me after the expected Mughal 
conquest of Bijapur, then I agree to pay to the Emperor 
40 lakhs of hun in 13 yearly instalments.” He was expected 
to vNTcst these lands from the Bijapuri officers by means of 
his own troops. 

Here we detect the shrewdness of Jai Singh’s policy 
in throwing a bone of perpetual contention between Shivaji 
and the Sultan of Bijapur. As he uTotc to the Emperor, 
“This policy will result in a threefold gain: first, we get 
40 lakhs of hun or 2 krores of Rupees; secondly, Shivaji 
will be alienated from Bijapur; thirdly, the imperial army 
will be relieved from the arduous task of campaigning in 
these two broken and jungly regions, as Shivaji will himself 
undertake the task of c.\pelling the Bijapuri garrisons from 
them.” In return for it, Shiva also agreed to assist the 
.Mughals in the invasion of Bijapur w’ith 2,000 cavalry of 
his son Shambhuji’s mansab and 7,000 expert infantry under 
his own command. (Ben. NfS. 70). 

§18. Shivaji receives Mughal faiHiurs. 

Dilir Khan was greatly offended at this pacific end of 
the siege, which robbed him of the chance of military glory. 
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and at Shiva^s not having made him the intermediary'' of 
the Emperor’s pardon. So he refused to move from lus 
trenches or consent to an armisicte. The politic Jai Singh 
now turned to soothe him. On the I2thj as the public did 
not yet knots' of Shi'ii'a’s arrival, he was mounted on an 
elephant and sent with Raja Rai Singh to wait on Dilir 
Khan, >vho, molliSed by this attention, presented him with 
two horses, a sword, a jewelled dagger, and two pieces 
of precious cloth. Then Dilir Khan conducted Shiva back 
to Jai Singh, took his hand, and entrusted him to the Rajah. 
The Rajali now presented Ship's with a robe of honour, a 
liorsc* an elcpliant, and an aigrette (jigha) for the turban. 
Shiva, who had rome unarmed, \viih cunning policy^ girt 
on the sword tot a short time and ilien put it off saying, 
shall ser\T the Emijeror as one of his devoted but unarmed 
servants." 

That day (12ih June) according to the agreement, 
7,000 men and women, (of whom 4,000 were combatants), 
left Purandar, and the Mughals entered into possession of 
it; all the stores, weapons, aniliery, and other property 
found tvithin were attached by the Government. .Mughal 
officers were sent w ith Shivaji’s men to take charge of five 
other forts to be surrendered by the Maraihas. 

Some time before this, while Shiva had been sending 
Unihman envoys to Jai Singh, the latter w'ith bis usual 
foresight had wTittcn to the Emperor begging him to send 
to Jiini a gracious imperial fanndn addressed to Shiva. This 
was to be delivered to Shiva in the event of his making 
submission. By a happy coincidence the farmfin and a 
robe of Jionour sent by the Emperor arrived on the day fol¬ 
lowing the surrender. By the ^jah's advice Shiva followed 
the Court etiquette, advanced siK miles on foot to welcome 
the far man on the way, and put on the robe of lionour. 
{A, N. 904,) 

On the 14 th Shiv^ teas presented by Jai Singh wiih 
^ elephant and two horses, and sent aivay to Raj garb with 
Kirat Singh, afier paying a ceremonious visit to IH.ud Khan, 
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Reaching KondSnS at noon of the 14th, Shivaji deli¬ 
vered the fort to Kirat Singh and left for Rajgarh, where 
he arrived on the 15th. On the 17th he sent away 
Shambhuji from Rajgarh, in charge of Ugrasen Kachhu’5 
and they arrived in Jai Singh's camp on the 18th. 
(Ben. MS. 57fl.) 

The Maratha forts surrendered to the Emperor by the 
treaty of Purandar {A.N. 905) were:— in the Deccan: 

(I) Rudramal or Vajragarh, (2) Purandar, (3) Kondana, 
(4) RohirS, (5) Lohgarh, (6) Isagarh, (7) Tanki, (8; Rhad- 
kala near RondanJ, (9) Tikona ; in Konkan: (10) Mahuli, 

(II) Muranjan, (12) Rhirdurg. (13) Bhandardurg, (14) 
Tulsi-khul, (15) Nardui^, (16) Rhaigarh or AnkoU, 
(17) Marg-garh or Atra, (18) Rohaj, (19) Basant, (20) Nang, 
(21) Ramala, (22) Songarh, and (23) Mangarh. 

These terms were reported to the Emperor for ratifica¬ 
tion, together with a letter of submission and prayer for 
pardon from Shi\a (but really drafted by Jai Singh's secre- 
tar>’ Udairaj) and a despatch from jai Singh recommending 
the acccpuncc of the terms and the granting of a robe of 
honour to Shiva. They reached Aurangzib at Delhi on 23rd 
June and he tv-as pleased to accede to them all. [H. A. 
Ben. MS. 207a; A. N, 907 ; Parasnis .MS. No. 8.] 

Thus, in less than three months from the date when 
he opened the campaign, Jai Singh had succeeded in 
bringing Shiva down on his knees; he had made this 
haughty chief cede a large part of his dominions and con¬ 
sent to serve as a dependent sassal of the Emperor. It was 
a splendid victory. Shiva faithfully carried out his 
promises: in the war with Bijapur he with his contingent 
rendered distinguished service under the Mughal banner 
and was mentioned in the despatches. 

§19. ShiiHiji assists the Mughals in the 
invasion of Bijapur. 

The war with Shivaji having thus happily ended and 
the terms of the Treaty of Purandar been faithfully carried 
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outj jai Singh now b<^an lo make preparations for the inva¬ 
sion of Bijapur, in order to prevent his large army finm 
eating its bread in idleness after its recent victorious cam¬ 
paign in Mahar^htia. In September he received the 
Eraperor^s despatch accepting ail his recommendations about 
Shiva together vviih a gracious firman (stamped with the 
impression of his palm) and a robe of honour for the latter^ 
Jai Singfi invited Shiva to come and receive these marks 
of inifKrial favour with bcfiiting solemnity, "Shivaji, then 
in Adil Shahi Ronkan^ immediately on hearing of it, 
lravelled quickly and reached my camp on 27th Septemberj 
1665, On the 30th, I sent him, with my son Kirat Singh 
and my Paymaster Jani Khan, to advance and welcome the 
imperial letter on the way,’^ 

A little mummery was acted on this occasion, to satisfy 
the etiquette of the Mughal Court: **As Shiva had worn 
no weapon on his person from the day wlien he liad come 
like a penitent offender to wait on the Rajah up to this 
date, Jai Singh now gave him a jew'elled sword and dagger 
and pressed him to put them on/' The ceremony com- 
[iletcd bis restoration to the good grace of the Emperor, 
{A. ,V. 907j 

Jai Singh then dismissed Shivaji to enable him to 
assemble his contingent of 9,000 men and make the necessary 
preparations for the coming campagin, offering him two 
lakhs of Rupees from the imperial treasury^ for the purpose. 
Shiva promisc'd to join Jai Singh the day before he started. 

At last, on 2{kh November, 1665, Jai Singh set out on 
the invasions of Bijapur,* from the fort of Purandar, The 
Maraiha contingent, 9,000 strong, under ShivTi and his 

* The- mvajdon of Bijapur by Jaf Singh and Shivaji: Huff ^-InjurFutn, 
(Ben. MS. iMji, liXit. IDSn—20]&—203n, 

215a, 2Sio_2336); ^fdrrs, ii. 141—142 1 A. Af* 1021 : P. S. i 

the tiamiive In Tarikh-i-Ali rr, i* uhIcv, the icruc being completely biiTicrl 
unilcr ihc floiven of rhelorlc. Tlw Miinlha fvTiten »n: lolaly nl>ent- for 
tlctalb about ihr war, i« my flistary of Auma^^bt vol, iv, ch. xli. In 
Nov. IGss,^ PrincF Muatfaiti left for the Cotm after hamllng over Ihc vice- 
royally ol the Dcecait k? Jxi Singh. {A . -V, 924.) 
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kinsman Neiaji Palkar,—“wlwm ihc Dcccanis regarded as a 
second Shivaj,"—formed the left centre of the Mughal 
army. 

During the first month of the campaign, Jai Singh’s 
march was an uninterrupted triumph. From Purandar to 
Mangalbira, a fort 52 miles north of Bijapur, the invaders 
advanced without meeting with any opposition; the 
Bijapuri forts on the way were either e\'acuated in terror 
or surrendered at call to Shiva’s troops, who had been sent 
ahead by Jai Singh to capture them. Phaltan. about forty 
miles south east of Purandar, was entered on 7th December ; 
Tliathvada, 1 -I miles south-west of Phaltan, on the 8th; 
Khatav (25 miles s. of Phaltan) about a week later: and 
.Mangalbira itself on the 18th. For these services Shivaji 
received a letter of praise, a robe of honour, and a jewelled 
dagger from the Emperor. (Parasnis MS. letter No. 9.) 

This invaders marched on, and then, on 24th December, 
they came into touch with the enemy for the first time. 
Next day, a Mughal detachment under Dilir Khan and 
Shivaji marched 10 miles from their camp and fought a 
Bijapuri army of 12,000 led by the famous generals Shar/a 
Khan and Khawas Khan and their Maratha auxiliaries under 
Jadav Rao [Ghorpard?] of Kaliani and V)'5nkoji, the half- 
brother of Shis’aji. The Decennis ev-aded the chaige of 
the cavaliers of Delhi, but harassed them by their "cossack 
tactics.” dividing themselves into four bodies and fighting 
loosely with the Mughal divisions opposite. .After a long 
contest, Dilir Khan’s tireless energy and courage broke the 
enemy force by repeated charges, and the>' retired in the 
afternoon, leaving one general (Yaqut the Abyssinian) and 
15 captains dead on the field and many flags, horses and 
weapons in the Mughal hands. But as soon as the victors 
began their return march to camp, the elusive enemy re¬ 
appeared and galled them severely with rockets from the 
two wings and rear. The Maratha rear-guard under Netaji 
bore the brunt of the attack, but sto<^ its ground well. 
W’hen the Dcccanis hemmed Ncia round and pressed him 
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hard, he called for reinforcements from Rirat Singh and 
Path Jang Rhan, and with their aid repulsed the enemy. 
Jadav Rao of Raliani received a musket-shot, of which he 
died in five or six days. Shivaji and his brother Vyankoji 
fought on opposite sides! 

After a two da\V halt, Jai Singh resumed his march 
on the 27th. The next day, after reaching the camping- 
ground in the evening, he detached a force to attack and 
expel the Bijapuri army from the ncighbourliood. The 
fight soon became general, and Jai Singh himself had to 
charge the enemy’s largest division. Shivaji and Rumar 
Rirat Singh, seated on the same elephant, led his \an and 
dashed into the Deccani ranks. ABer a hanl flight, the 
enemy were put to flight leaving more than a hundred dead 
and many more wounded. 

On 29ih December, 1665, Jai Singh arrived at 
Makhnapur,* ten miles north of Bijapur fort. Here his 
adsance was stopped, and after waiting for a week, he was 
forced to Ijegin his retreat on 5th January', 1666, as he 
found his fondly hojjed-for chance of taking Bijapur by a 
couf) dr main gone. He was not prepared for a regular 
siege, because, in his eagerness “to grasp the golden oppor¬ 
tunity” of attacking Bijapur while undefended and torn 
by domestic factions, he had not brought any big artillery 
and siege-materials with himself. On the other hand, .Adil 
Sliah had put the fort of Bijapur in a strong posture of 
defence ; its walls had been repaired, large quantities of 
provisions and material laid in, its regular garrison 
augmented by 30,000 Rarnatak infantry, and the country’ 
round for a radius of seven miles laid waste, drained of its 
water-supply, and denuded of its trees. At the same time 
he had sent a picked force under Sliarza Rhan and Siddi 
Masaud to invade the Mughal dominions and make a diver¬ 
sion in Jai Singh’s rear. 

• In ihc Penian MS. ihc name may be read cither a« Mnkhnah or as 
S'ifithmna. n»e latter is a vtlb{;c 8 miles n. n. c. ol Bijapur. 

9 
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Od 27ih Jaiitiary', the rctrcaitng Mughal army reached 
a place 16 miles froni Parenda* and there halted for 24 
da)'S, Here wc shall leave it, as the historian of Shiva]i 
is not concerned with its operations any further* 


§20. Shivaji fails at Parihalat 1666^ 

On receiving the unexpected check, before Bijapur. 
Jai Singh looked round* to a cate a diversion. As he imtcs 
in a despatch to the Court* \\t my request the Emperor 
had [on 25^1 Dec.] sent a robe of honour and a jewelled 
dagger for Shiva* ivho was ready to co-operate at the siege 
of Bijapur, but * * . . 1 did not deem it expedient* Shi^'a 
said to me,—‘If you detacit me, 1 can go and capture for 
the Emperor Panluila, of whidi 1 knotv all the ins and outs* 
while the garrison are off their guard* I shall raise so much 
disiurUince in that district that the enemy tv ill be compelled 
to divert a large force from their army to oppose me/ As 
his words bore promise of action, I sent him away on his 
promised errand*" (W* J.t Ben, MS. 84h.) 

But there w-as a deeper rea.son for this step* as wc learn 
from Jai Singh's secret correspondence. The unexpected 
failure before the fort of Bijapur gave rise to dissensions in 
the \fughal camp. The party hostile to Jai Singh, which 
was led by Dilir Khan,* ascribed his ill success to the luke¬ 
warmness or treachery of Shi^nji, and demanded tliat he 
should be imprisoned as a punishment. Jai Singh saw* the 
danger in which Slii\*a stood among the defeated and sullen 
Mughal soldiery. To safeguard the liberty of the Maratha 

* Manucci atlaW ihai nilir Ktian timet utged JaJ "'ii‘ 

take ShitaJi'j life* or ai Jriu lo him (Dilir Khan) |«vc Iti do ». 
lie would a.^siOiiic all neipan^ibiliiv, luid wc lliai die tCijah waa heW 
biantcliiTt^*'* (SYona, it* 137.) The laciort rrctsrtli itatc* "In, a 

baitk bcth-ccn ihc Slughah arwl diEt cmintrv peopk, Sliit'ajl rin awa>. 
bdnp atr^ul that DiHr Klun pm him to dtalh, he having (old 

Ihe nail] wirir [OiJtr] that he would uLe Ili|apur in 10 daw* lime, upon 
which pervovinn he wt lortTird* with 20.000 horte* but to hh cwl he 
round the rootran, being foited quietly lo jictlrc.” (tVce^in News in 
f- fl. Sum* v'td. 104.) 
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chicE, and send him out of t!ie reach of his enemies, he gladly 
accepted the proposal that the Maraiha contingent should 
make a diversion in the western provinces o£ Bijapnr. {H. d,, 
155a, S46, I52a; hints only.) 

Shiva left jai Singh alxmt llth Januarv, 1566. Five 
days later he reached the environs of Panhala, and delivered 
an assault on it iliree hours before sunrise. But the garrison 
were on the alert and offered a stubborn defence, A 
thousand of Shiva’s followers fell, killed and vvounded. 
When the rising sun lit up the scene, Shiva at last re* 
cognized timt it was madness to continue the struggle, and 
drew back sullenly to his own fort of RhelnS [Vbhagarb], 
about 27 miles westwards. But his troops continued to 
ravage that quarter and succeeded in drawing and detaining 
there a force of 6,000 Bijapuris under Siddi Masaod and 
Randaula Khan. (M> A.t 8i6—S5a ; A. A. 1002.) 

The news of Shivaji’s failure at Paiihala reached Jai 
Singh on 20ih January* The evil was aggravated by the 
desertion of Net5ji, Taking offence with Shiva, Neti 
accepted the Bijapuri bail of 4 lakhs of /iuh and* deserting 
to Adil .Shah, raided the Mughal territor)^ v^ith great vigour 
and effect. Jai Sigh could not afford to lose such a man j 
■nd so he lured Netaji back (20th March) with many per¬ 
suasive letters and the granting of all his high demands, 
uji., the nuuisaft of a Commander of Five Thousand in ihc 
Mughal peerage, a jagir in the settled and lucrativ'e old terri¬ 
tory of the empire (as distinct from the ill conquered, uu- 
seuled, ever-ravaged recent annexations in the Deccan), and 
Rs. 50,000 in cash* {H. A* 195.) 

The cause of NeE3|i's rupture with .Shivaji in Janu*ary 
1666, will become clear if wc correct an obvious error hi 
the two earliest Marathi sources* Sabhasad (p, 57) says 
that Shivaji dismissed Netaji from the post of Master of the 
Horse (sar-i-HJiiffo^) and appointed Rartoji Gujar (w'ith the 
title of Praiap Kao) to that office, as a punUhment for 
Neiaji'^s absence from his assigned pwiiion w4icn Shiva 
delivered a night-attack on Siddi Jaubar's siege-trenches 
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before P<inhala fort, which failed in consequence of this 
act of negligence. The 91 Qalmi Bakhar (sec. 38) repeats 
the same stors' with the variation that the defaulter was 
Xetaji s brother-in-law, and that Shivaji in anger punished 
him by docking his pay for one month, against which order 
.Nctaji remonstrated with rude vehemence, so that Shiv'aji 
at once dismissed Netaji. This would place .Netaji’s dis¬ 
missal in 1660, though Sabhasad actually narrates the 
incident among the events of 1666. It is, however, an un¬ 
questioned fact that Netaji continued to command .Shivaji’s 
cavalry till January’ 1666: Jai Singh throughout 1663 
speaks of Neta as “the second Shiva," and an English facloiy 
letter calls him Shivaji’s sor-i-lashkar till January’ 1666. 
Therefore, the only coireaion neetled is to dale Neiaji’s 
dismissal in January 1666 and assign as its cause his failure 
to turn up punctually in the sector round Panhala assigned 
to him in Shivaji’s tissault upon that fort on 16th January 
1666, and not in his drfemivr sortie from it six years earlier. 
The Maraiha assault of 1666 failed, as wc can easily infer, 
from its having Ix-en delayed by reason of Shivaji having to 
wait too long for Netaji’s contingent, and thus the element 
of surprise (on which alone success against such a huge fort 
depended) was lost; the garrison took the alann before the 
escalade was actually launched, withdrew from the side of 
the fort which there svas no Netaji to attack, and turned 
the full force of the defence against Shivaji’s sector. In 
the Marathi records Praiap Rao is not mentioned as having 
eclipsed Nctaji Palkar even once before 1666.* 

Netaji’s defection at the end of Januan. 1666, coming 
» .^n after the recent reserses. greatly abrmed Jai Singh. 
I^^hna were to do the same, the entire Maratha array 


Shu^j. «tartctl for Agn .n March Ififki. |,c left NcajI at home in charge 
^ h,. army. Ur knon for certain that tn-o month* before that date Nctiji 

half of th,* month of March. See my //ouie of Shivcii. 
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would join the enemy's ranks and the Mughal invaders 
would be crushed between the two. As he UTOtc to the 
Emperor, “Now that Adil Shah and Qutb Shah have united 
in mischief, it is necessary to win Shiva's heart by all means 
and to send him to Northern India to have audience of 
Your Majesty.” (94e.) The Emperor having consented to 
this proposal, Jai Singh set himself to induce Shiva to visit 
the imperial Court. 


I 








CHAPTER VT 


VISIT TO AURANGZIB, 1666. 


1. Shivaji’i (can and hope* from 

vidt to Mughal Court. 

2. Ill* arrangcmcniv during 

absence. 

S. .Shivaji’s joume> to Agra. 

4. New light on Shivaji at Agra. 

5. Why Shtvaji's audience went 

wrong. 
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Shivaji in the presence of 
Aurangrib. 

The r>et closes round Shivaji. 
Mughal policy re Shivaji. 
Shivaji escapes from .Agra. 

His return home. 

Jai S.‘s anxieties and plans. 
.4pp. Shivaji’s return boto'*. 
dates and route. 


§1. Shhaji's fears and hopes from a visit to the 
Mughal Court. 

Jai Singh had undertaken to send Shiv's]! to the 
imperial Cx)iirt. But it was no easy task. In the Treaty 
of Purandar, Shivaji had expressly stipulated that he was 
not to be called upon to enter the .Mughal military service 
{mansab)t nor to attend the imperial Court. There were 
strong rea.vons for it. For one thing, he and his countrymen 
had no faith in Aurangzib’s word and believed the Emperor 
to be capable of any act of trechery and cruelty. Then, 
again, the Maratha chief had an inborn repugnance to 
^ bending his head before a Muslim ; he had been brought 
up in the freedom and solitude of hill and woodland, away 
from cities and Courts ; he had imbibed the orthodox Hindu 
spirit from his mother and his tutor, from the comrades of 
his boyhood, and the saints whom he adored ; and he had 
risen to independent sovereignty without ever filling any 
subordinate post as the servant of a higher authority. He 
was therefore at first averse to visit the imperial Court. 

But Jai Singh plied him with hopes of high reward 
and “used a thousand devices" (as he repeatedly wTOtc in 
his letters), to induce him to go to Agra. The .Maratha 
chronicles assert that Jai Singh gave Shiva hopes that after 
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his vjsii to the Emperor he wos likely to be sent back as 
Viceroy of Mughal Deccan, vviih sufficient men and money 
for the com^uest oE Bijapur and Golkonda. Xhe Eni|>eror 
never committed himself to any such promise, and the 
Persian histories and Jai Singh's correspondence are silent 
about it. But it is very probable that among the vague 
hopes which the wily Rajput general held out to Shiva, 
was the probability of his beipg appointed Viceroy oE the 
Deccan, where all the preceding imperial representatives 
including Jai Singh himself, had failed, and only a bom 
general and renowned conqueror like Shis'a could be ex¬ 
pected to succeed. The Deccan charge was so heavy and 
mere generals had so oEten wasted imperial resources there, 
that in 1656 and 1666 the Emperor had talked oE going 
there in person and conducting the war against the local 
Suham. Shiva's past achievements promised success Eor such 
an enterprise, if the vast resources of Delhi were placed 
under a tried military genius like him. WTiat could be 
more reasonable (Jai Singh may well have argued) than that 
the Emperor, after personally meeting Shivaji and seeing 
his ability, would appoint him Viceroy of the Deccan* to 
achieve its conquest and save himself the trouble? 

Besides the problematical viceroyalty of the Deccan, 
Shiva Itad a humbler but nearer object w-hich could be 
gained only by a personal inicrv'iew with the Einpcror. 
He had requested that the Emperor should order the 
Siddij now an imperial servant, to cede Janjira island to 
him. On this point the reply from Delhi had been evasive ; 
but much better result could be expected from an inters'iew' 
and personal pleading. The possession of that impregnable 
sca-fortress was indispensably necessary for the defence oE 
ihe Maratha kingdom on its \idnerable west coast. 


• Sabhtv^Kl. -H and says thjt Shiva himMJf made ihc offer of con- 
qiicrin^ Bijapur and ColkondS tor the Ziopaor. if Jic t»'eTC appmpted 
Nfugbal cxiipifunctcT-iii-chief in ihe Uenan and permitted lo annex ihc 
former Ninim-Shahi dntrtinifffiis. and that jai Sinjgb merely agmd lo the 
prD|Kiu]. 
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In spite of these tempiaiions* ShUa hesitated long. 
Both he and his friends were as mueJt alamicd at the idea 
of his going to the Mughal Court as they had been at the 
prospect of his interview with Afzaf Klian six years ago. 
They feared tftat a visit to Aurangzib would be only rushing 
into the jaws of an ogre (Ravan. Sabh. M ; 91 Q.5, 52,) But 
Jai Singh took the most solemn oaths possible for a Hindu 
that Shiva would not be hamicd during his visit, while the 
Rajput Rajah s son and agent at Court, Kumar Ram Singh, 
similarly pledged liis word for the safety of Shiva during 
hU stay at the capital. In the Maratha council of ministers 
the majority favoured the joumq\ 


§2. His arrangemenis for his absence. 

Shi^aji's arrangenients for the administration of his 
kingdom during his expected absence in Nonhem India, 
were a masterpiece of forethought and organisation* His 
plan was to make his local representatives absolutely 
independent of any need for his orders or gttidance during 
his absence. The administmtiun of his territories, and forts 
w'ould go on as efficiently as before, even if he w'cre 
imprisoned or killed at Agra* His mother Jija Bai ivas 
left as Regent, with Moro Pant the Peshufa and Niloji 
Sondev the niajtfiiiiidarf under her orders. The com- 
niaiulants of his forts were strictly ordered to be t^'atchful 
day and night and to follow his rules implicitly, so as to 
guard against surprise or fraud. The civil officers Avere to 
follow his current regulations and practice in all tnaiters* 

After making a tour of inspection throughout his small 
kingdom* and even paying surprise visits to some of his 
forts* and repealing* as his final instructions to his officers. 
''Act as I liad previously laid down*" Shitiaji took leave of 
hU family at Rajgarh* and began his journey to Northern 
India, on 5th March, 1666, with his eldest son Shainbhuji, 
five high officers, and a small but select escort. A lakh of 
Rupees from the Deccan treasury' teas advanced to him by 
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order of the Emperor for his expenses, and Ghazi Beg,^ an 
officer of Jai Singh's army, was deputed to act as his guide. 

§3. ShivajTs journey to Agra, 

On the way. he received an imperial letter, written 
from .Vgra on 5th April, saying, “Received your letter 
stating that you have started for my Court. Come quickly 
with composure of mind, and after receiving my favours 
you will be permitted to return home. 1 send you a robe 
of honour [with this.]" (Parasnis MS., letter No. 10.) 

When he reached .\urangabad. his fame and splendidly 
dressed escort drew all the people out of the city to gaze 
on him. But Saf Shikan Khan, the governor of the place, 
despising Shiva as a mere zamindar and a Maratha, 
remained with his officei's in the audience-hall, and merely 
sent his nephew to receive Shiva on the soy and ask him 
to come and see him there. Shivaji was highly offended 
at this intended slight of the governor and asserted his 
dignity by riding straight to his appointed quarters in the 
citv, entirely ignoring the governor’s existence. Saf Shikan 
Khan then climbed down and visited Shisii at his residence 
with all the other Mughal officers! Next day, Shiva returned 
the visit, slwwing great politeness and cordiality to all. .\ftcr 
a halt of some days here, he resumed his march, receiving 
rations and presents from the local officers along his route, 
as ordered by the Emperor. On 11 th May he arrived in 
the outskirts of -‘Vgra, in svhich city the emperor was then 
holding Court. (Dil. 57-58. Jaipur R.) 

Shivaji’s escort and equi|)agc during this journey to 
Agra are now correctly and vividly known from the Jaipur 
letters, which enable us to reject the exaggerations of 
Sabhasad. VVaqnis and later Maratha writers. Ram Singh s 
officer wTites from .Agra: "Shivaji has come with only one 
hundred retainers and an escort of two hundred to 250 men. 
Anmng the latter are 100 silahdars and the rest are pagd, 
i-e., men mounted and equipped by the State. VN hen Shiva 
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rides out in a palki many footmen big like Khandaits, wear¬ 
ing I'urkish caps, march before him. His flag is orange and 
Vermillion in colour, with golden decorations stamped on it. 
A hundred banjards each with two pack-oxen follow his 
camp. All his high officers have palkis to ride in . . . Shiva’s 
contingent is small, but very splendidly equipped. .A large 
elephant goes before him carrsing his flag. .An advance- 
guard of troop>ers also precedes him, titc horses have golden 
and silver trappings. The Dc*ccani infantry the 

Nlavl^] too march before him. Two female elephants 
saddled with fiaudds follow him. . . . His palki is com¬ 
pletely coated with silver plates and its poles with gold 
plates.Now that after coming to the Emperor’s pre¬ 

sence he has shown such audacity and returned such harsh 
and spirited replies, the public cxirol him for his bravery 
all the more. 

“Shivaji is very clever ; he speaks tire right w’ord, after 
which nobody need say anything more on the subject. He 
is a good genuine Rajput . . . and says appropriate things 
marked by the spirit of a Rajput.” [Jaipur Records, tr. in 
House of Shivaji.] 

§4. New light on Shivaji at Agra. 

The historian who digs down to the root causes of great 
events, cannot help feeling that Shisaji’s visit to Aurangzib 
produced as its ultimate consequence a revolution in the 
destiny of the Maratha people. This even marks a decisive 
turning-point in die history of India as a whole. It is now 
possible to reconstruct the true story of this visit, the plots 
and counter-plots alx>ut him in the imperbl Court circle, 
and the daily changes in the policy of Aurangzib himself, 
from the most authentic contemporary records. 

Kumar Ram Singh was the representative of his father 
Jai Singh at Aurangzib’s Court and the care-taker of Shivaji 
during the Maratha Rajah’s visit to Agra. The letters 
written by Ram .Singh's officers from his camp during this 
period have been preserved among the archives of the 
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Jaipur State. They are all uTilien in the Dingal dialect 
or the Rajasthani variety of Hindi, and are supplemented 
by Persian nesvs-letters {akhbarat) also preserved in Jaipur. 
These Dingal letters arc of unique value as they faithfully 
report the conversations held in Ram Singhs tent cveiy 
night after his return from attendance at the Emperors 
Court in Agra fort, or during the visits of Shivaji to the 
Kachhwa prince. They also embody the news from various 
centres circulating in Agra, which was the imperial capit^ 
for the time being and the contents of the letters received 
bv Ram Singh from his father in the Deccan. Sometimes 
these letters were written in the very night of the conversa¬ 
tion and sent off next morning by camel-post to the capital 
(Amber) where they had been Iving in undisturbeil repose 
and ungarbled by later fabricators, till the year 1939, when 
we dragged them into light. They also give priceless pen- 
pictures, drawn by competent and critical Hindu eye¬ 
witnesses, of Shivaji's personal appearance, conversation, 
retinue, equipment, etc. 

In every vsay this is the most important discovery of 
sources on Shivaji's history made in the present century, 
when taken along with the cognate source of Jai Singhs 
Persian despatches and private letters included in the Haft 
. 4 ujuman, discovered by me in 1905. 

Viewed in the light of the true details thus made knor\Ti 
to us now, the historic visit of Shivaji to Aurangzib began 
as a comedy of errors due to Rajput incompetence ; but as 
the sinister policy of Auiang/ib’s dark heart developed, the 
political drama took on the lurid colours of a tragedy of 
human sin and divine retribution. Shivaji came out of it 
with the completcst success, achieved by the most unimagin¬ 
able means. The credit of his escape from the claws of the 
faithless tyTant rests solely with him, even when vve con- 
cede that in so far as not a single mishap marred it at any 
stage, a friendly Fate must have helped the lion-hearted 
man of action.* ^ _ __ _ 

• San'krir. u<iyofpH<m ffuruthmaimuhtm a/Mili l.mkthmih. 
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§5. hy Shivafi^s audienct with AuTangzib went wrong. 

rhe scenic background on ivhkh Shii-aji's intcrvie\^^ 

Aurangzib was acted, \rill help us to understand whj' 
live drama developed in the w-ay that is known to us. 

.Aurangzib had usurped his father’s throne by deposing 
Shah Jahan in 1658 and keeping him a close prisoner in 
Agio fort till ids deailu So long as the old monarch lived, 
his worthy son never visited Agra, but used to celebrate his 
coronation and birthday ceremonies in the Delhi palace. 
At last Shah Jahan flicd on 22nd January, 1666, and it w'as 
only after this event that Aurangzib paid his first royal visit 
to Agra and held his first Court in the palace there. His 
50ih lunar birthday fcM on the 12th May of that year. The 
hereditary treasure hoards and imperial paraphernalia, so 
long deposited in Delhi fort, were now remo’i'ed to xAgra (tn 
UOO carut) and ordered to be displayed in the palace there 
in order to “dazzle die eyes of the world with the .sight of 
his grandeur and w'calth^*. High oRicci's and vassal princes 
>^crc c?£pected to attend this, his first official rejoicing in 
the capital of Akhar the Great. 

This is the reason t^hy the J2th of May ^vas the dale 
fixed beforehand for Shi^nji's audience, and the Maratha 
Rajah ^vas advised to arrive at Agra one day earlier, so as 
not to miss die auspicious honour of die birthday celebration 
in the morning. But fate upset the plan. Shiva could enter 
Agra only about noon on the J2ih, and he had therefore 
to be rushed immediately to the fort for liis audience, 
without being taught the Court etiquette beforehand. This 
was the real seed of all the trouble that follow^ed. 

The first mischance was in respect of welcoming him 
in advance {istiqhal). I his is a ceremony obligatory under 
the Xfughal CiOvcmmeni rules, in the case of cveiy high- 
rank ing visitor.—the dLstance to be advanced by the 
Emperors delegate and the rank of his delegate exactly 
vary ing with the rank of the great man to be thus welcomed. 
The visitor used to halt at a station one day^s march before 
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I lie cspitnl and there the Emperor's delegate used to meet 
him with presents, marshal the order of his march, and 
personally conduct him to the capital next day in a proces¬ 
sion through the streets, and Jmally present him to the 
EmjK'ror at the auspicious hour selected by the Court 
astrologers. 

Shivaji reached the of Manikchand, a tew miles 
outside Agra in the aftemoon of ilih May, and then for 
the first lime his imenmediary at Court, Kumar RTun Singh, 
learnt that the guest uas so near. He then sent Munshi 
Girdluir I.al to Shivaji at the jarat with his compliments 
to arrange for conducting him to Agra city next day. THiis 
tras the first contretemps! no high noble welcomed Shiva 
at his halting place outside the capital, but only a clerk. 

The next mishap was equally unintentional and due 
to the confusion caused by Ram Singh’s slodifulness and 
the incompetence of his olhcers. The 12th of May. uhen 
Siiiva wzs to Ijc ceremoniously brought into Agm, 
happened to be Ram Singh's treekly flay of patrolling round 
the imperial palace ^riih his own contingent (haft-chauki), 
VO that he was not free to ride out toAvards Afanikehands 
wrai early in the morning and personally guide Sliivaji 
through Agra. That duty ivas left to a clerk. 

Ram Singh no doubt rode out for meeting ShiAtiji at 
die entrance to Agra city as soon as his guard duty at 
the jxilace was over. But thanks to Jus officers' bungling 
yet another hitch occurred. Ram Singh took one route 
through Agra, w'hile Shisu was led into the toivn by the 
Kumar's ^funslu along a dilFercnt road. Thus the host 
and the guest met only in the heart of the torvn, svheit the 
journey Avas all but completed. 

The scene is thus described by the Kumar's minister: 
fn the morning of I2th ^Fay, Ram Singh after finishing 
his patrol round the Emperors palace, rode out to welcome 
Shivaji by advancing towards his OAvn camp. The Kumar's 
agent .^hlnsh| Girdhar Lai rvas bringing Shiva into Agra 
by the route of the Dahar-Hra garticn, while the Kumar 
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and Mukhlis Khan (i!ic two nobles appointed by the 
Emperor to welcome the MarStha Rajah) followed the 
path of eunuch Firoza’s garden. On the way, the Kumar 
learnt of this confusion and sent a man to dis’crt Shivaji 
towards his own |x)sitioii. The two parties met together 
in tlie Nurganj garden near the centrt'il market. 

Tej Singh Kachhwi, who had been sent by Jai Singh 
to accom|>any Shivaji from the Deccan, pointed out Ram 
Singh to him. Shivaji stop|)ed, and Ram Singh himself 
moved up to him and embraced him seated on liorseback. 
Next Mukhlis Khan was introduced. 

The Kumar had set up tents for his guest close to his 
own quarters and there Shivaji was led and made to alight 
with svelcomc music etc. 


§6. Shivaji in the presence of Aurangzib. 

Then Ram Singh started for conducting Shivaji to the 
royal Court. But it was now so late in the day that the 
public reception in the Di\^'an-i♦Am was over, and the 
Emperor liad withdrawn and taken his seat in the Select 
Audience Hall (Diw5n-i-Khas) in the inner part of the 
.Agra palace. Fherc Shivaji was presented to the Emperor 
by the Assistant Paymaster-General Asad Klian. His gifts 
(1,000 mohars and Rs. 2,000 as nazar, besides Rs. 5,000 as 
nisar or propitiatory' alms) as well as his son’s olferings, were 
placed before the Emperor. 

.Aurangzib spoke not one word of wlecome or recogni¬ 
tion in return, and Shivaji was led back from the throne 
and placed suinding in the line of S hazari mansabdars. that 
is in the third row’ of nobles. The w’ork of the darbar 
proceeded and Shivaji seemed to have been forgotten. 

This was not the kind of reception he had so long 
been picturing to himself and expecting as almost a certainty 
from his many conversations with Jai Singh. Ever since 
reaching Agra his mind had l>ccn ill at ease. First, he 
had l>ecn welcomed on behalf of the Emperor not out- 
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side the capital but in the heart of the totsTi, and that 
too by Ram Singh and Mukhlis Khan, two junior officers 
liolding the nominal ranks of 2,500 and 1,5(X) respectively. 
No costly present, no high title, no kind word even, had 
followed his bow to the throne. He found himself standing 
l)chind several rows of nobles who almost shut him from 
the Emperor’s view. He learnt from Ram Singh that he 
was suinding among the commanders of 5,000. “Whatl” 
he exclaimed, “.My little son of nine years was created a 
5-hazari in absentia ; my servant Netaji is a 5*iia2ari. And 
am 1, after rendering all these services and coming all the 
way to the Court, to get only the same low rank?" Then 
he asked who tlie noble standing in front of him was. 
Ram Singh replied tliat it was Maharajah Jaswant Singh. 
.‘\t this Shiva fLarcd up, “Jaswant, wliosc back^ my soldiers 
have seen! I to stand behind him? What does it mean?” 

Next the robes of honour (khilat) for the occasion were 
presented to the royal princes, the grand wazir Ja'far Khan, 
;md jaswant Singh, but none to Shiva. At this he began 
to fret and "his eyes became wet with anger". The 
Emperor noticcxl the commotion and told Ram Singh, “.Vsk 
Shivaji what ails him". The Kumar came from the row of 
the 2,5CK) rank mansabdars to Shivaji’s side, and the .Mai^tha 
Rajah burst forth, "You have seen, your father has seen, 
and yqur Padishah has seen, what sort of man 1 am, and 
yet you have wilfully made me stand up so long. 1 cast 
off your mansab.*' .\fter saying this he then and there 
turned his back to the throne and rudely walked away. 
Ram Singh caught hold of his hand, but Shivaji uTenched 
it away, came to one side (behind the pillars) and sat down 
there. The Kum5r followed and tried to reason with him, 
but the Maratha king would not be persuaded, he cried 
out, "My destined day of death lias arrived, either you will 
slay me, or I shall kill my’self. Cut of my head, if you 
like, but I am not going to the Emperor’s presence again". 

Ram Singh reported the matter to the Emperor, w'ho 
ordered three other nobles to go, pacify Shiva, clothe him 
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in a khiiatf and. lead him back to the presence. But Shiva 
still smarted under the humiliation oE having been placed 
below Jaswant Singh and kept standing so long, and refused 
to vrear the khilat. The failure of this peace mission was 
diplomatically reported to Auningzib as a case of the rustic 
Maratha chief having been suddenly taken ill in the um 
accustomed heat of an imperial darbar. (This was trtie; 
Sbi\'ap had been riding in the sun for five hours in the 
mid-May heat of Agra, and had had no time to rest himself 
sufficiently,) The Emperor then told Ram Singh to take 
Shivaji back with himself to his residence and there soothe 
him, without waiting till the end of the darbar. 

Ram .Singh’s rejieated arguments had no effect on 
Shi'k^ji: he only relented so far as to agree to lei his son 
Shambhuji visit the Emperor. Next day, ivhcn Ram Singh 
came to Court, the Emperor asked, .Shiva coming?'^ The 
Kumar replied, *’He had fever and therefore cannot come 
today." The boy Shambhuji attended the Court with 
Riini Singh and was presented ivith a full khiht {sar-o-ps}. 
Here we may add, .Shiviji never again appeared before 
Aiiiang^ib. 


§7, The net closes round Shivtiji^ 

Immediately after this strange scene in the festive 
darbar hall, the courtiers opposed to Jai Singh and the 
nobles who had suffered in person or through their relalives 
in the course of Shh'aji’s campaigns, banded themselves 
together for crushing the Maratha hero, now that he had 
been caught in a trap. The age-old Kachhiva-Rathor 
rivalry for imperial favours, as rhese proud Rajputs jingled 
the gilded chains of Mughal vassalage, had Ercen recently 
sharpened by the contrast between jasiiiant’s unrelieved 
failure against Shivaji in 1664 and Jai Singh’s dazzling 
success at Purandar next year. To this a personal siing 
was added by Shivaji's outcry at the Birihday darbar. 
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*‘Ja.swam, whose back my soldiers have seenl*’* which 
leering courtiers had repeated. If Jai Singh’s protegi 
could be discredited, it would be a nice w'ay of tripping up 
that exultant Rachhwa chief and dimming the lustre of his 
victors'. 

The private malignity of the anti-Jai Singh patty was 
concealed under the mask of a loyal regard for the 
Emjxrror's prestige. They repeatedly goaded Aurangzib 
against Shivaji by saying. "Who is this Shiva, that in your 
royal presence he behaved with such contumacy' and inso¬ 
lence, and yet your Majesty |XLssed over his condua? If 
this sute of things is allowed to go on, c%ery petty land¬ 
holder (bhtimia) will come here and act like him with 
impunity." To Jaswant Singh’s jealous hostility was added 
the more potent clamour of the imperial harem. The grand 
tN'azir Jafar Khan’s wife was Shaista Khan’s sister, and she 
egged her husband on to avenge the murderous attack on 
her brother in Pun5, now tliat the infidel wus within his 
reach. The Emperor’s honoured sister jahanara had been 
enjoying the custom revenue of Surat as a gift from her 
father, and Shisa had sacked that rich port. Was he to be 
now' rewarded for these acts with a high mausab and some 
provincial governorship, even after such open insolence at 
Court? 

Thus it came into the Emperor’s heart, and the policy 
was agreed upon in his inner Council either to kill Shivaji 
or to conhne him in a fortress. He ordered the police 
prefect of .Agra (a stern Abyssinian named Fulad) to remove 
the Maratha Rajah to Rad-andaz Khan’s house. This Rad- 
andaz w'as a man of humble origin but of ruthless cruelty 


* In 1815, whrn W'cllington as the head of the allictl army of ormpa- 
lion in France altentlcd the Court ol IxniU XVIH, the French nurduK. 
esery one of whom he had licked in the Peninsular War, showed their 
displeasure by turning their backs and pretending not to see him as he 
entered. WTien lx»uU apologised to Wellington for his generals* nideness, 
the Briitsh hero calmly replied. "Your Highness need not worry. They are 
so accustomed to turn their backs to me. that they have not lost the habit." 

10 
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and ferocious bigotrs', uiio had become a favourite tool of 
Aurangzib,—as in the bloody extermination of the Satnami 
sect of Alwar. He now held cliarge of Agra fort and State 
prisoners were thrown into his dungeons. 

Ram Singh, on hearing of this order to take Shivaji 
out of his own protection, went to Nfuhammad Amin Klian, 
the First Paymaster General, and told him, “His Majesty 
has decided to kill Shiva, wlio has come here under my 
father’s solemn pledge of safety. So, it is proper that the 
Emperor should first kill me and then only after I am dead 
—he should put Shiva to death or do anything else with 
him as he pleases.” Aurangzib met this pleading by asking 
Ram Singh to sign a security bond for Shiva’s conduct when 
in Agra, and sec tliat he might not escape or do any 
mischief. 

This was done promptly, and then Aurangzib unfolded 
the crooked working of his heart. He passed an order for 
Ram Singh to go with Shivaji to .Afghanistan and fight tiie 
Vasufzai and Afridi rebels. Rad-andaz Khan appointed 
to lead the Kumar's vanguard during this march to Kabul, 
—which, from the known character of this man meant, as 
clearly as daylight, that Shivaji was to be murdered on the 
way and the murder coloured as an accident or the result 
of an enemy ambuscade. 

But this plan could not be immediately put into 
execution. Jai Singh had pledged his honour for Shiva’s 
safety during his visit to the Emjxjror, and .Aurangzib could 
not afford to o|xmly dishonour the greatest of his Hindu 
feudatories. So a royal letter was sent to Jai Singh in the 
Deccan, inquiring as to what promises exactly had been 
made to Shivaji by the MirzS Rajah before sending him 
to Ck)urt, as Shiva in .Agra was openly complaining of breach 
of promise by the imperial Government. In waiting for 
the reply of Jai Singh, the exile to Kabul was delayed for 
some weeks. 

Shivaji utilised this delay by bribing the ministers to 
plead for his release. On 20th .May Jafar Khan, presented 
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Shivaji s peiilion to the throne begging pardon for his past 
offences and asking that his life be spared. The order 
posting him to Kabul was now withdrawn. On 29th .May, 
he submitted another petition, after making the Head 
Bakhshi his mediator, in which he offered to pay the 
Emperor two krors of rupees if all his lately ceded forts were 
restored to Iiiin and he was allow'cd to return home. There 
he promised to fight to the death on the Emperor's side in 
the war with Bijapur. Aurangzib’s only reply %s'as to 
tighten the net round Shivaji; he was forbidden to go out 
of his camp and visit anybody, and strong guards were posted 
round his residence. 

Outside the circoiit of Shivaji’s camp, a brge force with 
artillerv’ was stationed by Siddi Fulad, the Police chief of 
Agra, under the orders of .Aurangzib. Inside it Ram Singh’s 
Rajput followers kept watch at night over Shiva's bed, and 
also patrolled round his tent; this w'as meant really to prevent 
any secret attempt to murder him. 

Shivaji now became a prisoner in app)carance as well as 
in fact. “This made the Rajah lose heart; he felt sad and 
lamented long, clasping Shambhuji to his breast.'* But he 
was not a man to yield to despair. App>cal5 to Aurangzib’s 
sense of justice and hopes of intersention by any minister 
tiaving failed, Shivaji was now thrown entirely on his own 
resources. First of all, he made Ram Singh cancel the 
security bond tliat he had given tire Emperor for keeping 
Shi\^ in his own custody. Then he sent home most of the 
officers and all the escort that he had brought with himself 
to .\gra (7th June.) Aurangzib liad no objection to it, as 
he would now have fewer enemies to watch and his captive 
would be utterly friendless at the Mughal capital. 

Thus left alone, Shivaji now petitioned the Emperor 
for permission to renounce the world and live at Benares 
as a religious mendicant. Aurangzib replied with grim 
humour, “Let him turn faqir and live in .\llahabad fort. 
My subahdar of that place will take good care of him I" 
The strong fortress of Allaliabad was used for confining 
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.Suic prisoners, like Gwalior, Asir-garh, and DauLaUbad. 
Three months passed In this way. 


§8. Mughal policy during Shivaji’s confinement 
in Agra. 

\V"e now turn to die policy of the imperial Government 
and the action of Jai Singh during the inters^ai. As the 
Maratlia chief complained that the promises made to him 
on behalf of the Mughal Government had not been kept, 
Auiangiib* wrote to Jai Singh asking him to report fully 
and exactly what promises he had made. The Rajah replied 
by repeating and explaining the clauses of the Treaty of 
Purandar, and solemnly asserting that nothing beyond them 
had been promised, (A. N. 970. But H. A. does not contain 
Jai Singh^s reply.) 

Jai Singh vras placed in a dilemma by this unexpected 
result of Shiva's visit lo the Court, Tme, he luid sent Shiva 
array to Northern India “by a thousand devices" in order 
to get him out of the JDcccim when the military situation 
there turned against the Mughals; but he had also pledged 
his lionour for the safe reium of his ally. He* therefore* 
tried to persuade the Emjreror that he would gain nothing 
by imprisoning or killing Shiva, as the ^falratha chiefs 
trisc arrangements had made his Government independent 
of his personality; on the contrary the imperial interests 
in that quarter would be Ijcst promoted by turning Shiva 
into a friend, at the same time that such a course would 
convince the public of the sacredness of the imperial 
officers' words. All the w'hile Jai Singh continued to wTite 
to his Court agent. Ram Singh* to sec to it that Shiva's life 
was safe and the solemn assurances of Jai Singh and his son 
remained inviolate, (H. A. 

This, however* ivas no cas>' matter. It was impossible 
for Jai Singh to change Aumngzib's crooked jiolicy, or* at 
times, even to divine it. The Emperor seemed at first to 
have pla)ed a waiting game—to keep Shiva under surveil- 
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lance in order to prevent his esdpe and to decide after the 
successful conclusion of the Bijapur war if and when he 
ivould be released. /Vfter some time Aurangzib proposed 
to set out for the Deccan attd conduct the war in person* 
while Shivii w'ould be left as a State prisoner at Agra in 
charge of Ram Singhs Jai Singh strongly urged hU son 
to avoid this disagreeable duty* but advised the Emperor 
to leave ShisTtji behind in Agra, He informed the Emperor 
through Ram Singh* “Ever)' moment has its special require¬ 
ment. At the time when I hegged the Emperor to permit 
Shiva to return home* the situation here bore a dliferent 
aspect from now* But under the present circumstances* it 
is not at all expedient to send him to tl>is side. Also, tell 
the Emperor* that Shh'a should be kept there in a proper 
style not as a prisoner in duress vile), so that bis oflicers 
here may not despair of his return to Nfahatashtra and in 
their hopelessness go over to Adil Shah and raise tumults 
against us, by which policy we shall avoid the necessity of 
semiing a fresh army to die Deccan. Shiva ought to be con¬ 
ciliated and assured that after the Emperor had readied the 
Deccan, he tvould be summoned there from Agra, Hii son 
slmuLd* as a matter of policy* be kept with the Enipctor 
in order that his followers (here) may lovallv assist us/^ 
(f/. A. 19In, 179a.) 


§9* S/ii'i''a/i*j escape from Agra * 

Being now freed from anxiety about his followers* 
Shivaji set about devising plans for his own escape. He 
feigned illness and began to send out of his house every 
evening sweetmeats for Brahmans, religious mendicants and 
courtiers. These were carried in huge baskets each slung 
from a pole W'hich ivas borne by two men on their 

* Sliiviji'i LHiapc horn Agra: A. A', (one wnteucc ontyT) ; BcmicT, 
190* (iamtit Sipria, ij. lSg.140 : S:lLh. ^nd K. K, ii. I98'20l, 217 220, 
(tno^i dclailcd)> . tli/. S9-CL :: 91 S5-^ t Fnrt. i.i. 65. Haine of SAiYieryi* 

€h, 10, Jaipur r«»rtK (tulk^r). 
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shoulders* The guards seardied the baskets for some days 
and then began lo lei ihcm pass out unchallenged* This 
tvas the opportunity for which ShU'uji had been waiting* 
In the afternoon of lOth August, he sent word to his guards 
that he was vtxy ill and had taken to his bed and that they 
should not disturb him* His halhbroLhcr Hiroji Fantand* 
who looked sometvhat like him* lay down on his cot, with 
a quilt covering all his body except the outstretched right 
arm adorned with Shisa's gold wristlet*—i>"hile Shiva and 
his son crouched down in tw^o baskets* w'hich were safely 
sent out shortly after sunset through the lines of unsuspecting 
guards, treing preceded and followed by ba*skets of real 
streets* 

The baskets w^erc deposited at a lonely spot outside 
the dty; the porters w'ere dismissed; and then Shiva and 
his son issued forth and made their way to a village six 
miles from Agra, where the trusty Niraji Raojl was waiting 
for them wdth horses* After a hurried consultation in a 
jungle the party divided * Shiva w'ith his son and three 
officers* Niraji Raoji* Datta Trimbak and Raghumitri, 
smeared their bodies with ashes like Hindu ascetics, and 
hastened tosvards Mathura, w^hile the others took another 
route homewards. 

Mcanw'hile* at Agra* Hiroji lay in Shivaji's I>cd all 
that night and w'ell into the next forenoon* The guards 
trho peeped in in the morning tvere satisfied when they 
saw'f Shi'i'a's gold bracelet on the sleeper's wrist, and a sen'ant 
sitting on the ffoor massaging the royal patient^s feet* About 
S A.M. Hiorji quietly walked out of the house with the 
senant* warning the sentries at the gate, "Make less noise i 
Shisaji is ill and under treatment." Gradually the guards* 
suspicion w-as aroused: the house seemed strangely 
deserted ■ no crowd of visitors came to see Shii'a as usual; 
and there iras no sound, no stir in the house. They' entered 
his room and found that the bird had Rowm aivayl It was 
now' ten in the morning* They at once ran wdth the 
astounding news to their thief FulM Khan, who reported 
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it lo the Emperor,, ascribing Shi^'a’^s flight to witchcraft and 
saving himself from all blame. “The Rajah*' so he said, 
“was in his oirn room. ^Ve visited it regularly. But he 
vanishwl all of a sudden from our sight. ^Vhetber be flew 
into the sky or d^sapJx^a^ed into the earth, is not known, 
nor what magical trick he has played,’" 

Aurangzib tvas not the man to be taken in by such 
a talc, A hue and cry was immediately raised* and fast 
coiiricn and sergeants-at-arms rvere sent off to watch the 
road to the Deccan through Malwa and Khandesh* and to 
warn the local officers to look out for the fugitives. The 
MarStha Brahmans and other follow^crs of Shiva] i ivcre 
arrested w^herever found, at Agra or near it, But by this time 
Shita had had fourteen hours’ clear start over his pursuers. 
The vigorous inquiry^ made at the capital gradually 
brought to light the details of the romantic flight. Suspicion 
natunilly fell on Rfim Singh, as he had so often tried to 
avoid accepiing responsibility for Shiva s presence at Agra, 
and it was his interest to effect the Maralha chiefs safe 
return home, for which he and his father had pledged their 
honour. Some of the Maratha Brahmans who were caught 
admitted, under threat of torture, that their master had flc<l 
the connivance of Ram Singh. The Rajput prince was 
punished, first by being forbidden the Court and then by 
being deprived of his rant and pay.* 


§10. Shhaji^s return home. 

\Viih consummate cunning Shiva threw his pursuers 
off rhe scent* by following a route exactly opposite to that 

‘ ffoujtr af Sliivajif Jaipur r£<i'i'rtts. ft-t. SOItf. Trimbat Pari (Dahh i 
and Ra((hiinalh Patii K.DinJc were artcsrctl on 2l>th Aiipiuir ni'l cjn-ipcd From 
Aj^ra on Srd April ticst VEir, (J. S,). The tlircc Bnhmans of 

Shi>^’4 senkc uTider ariBt were lofiured tjy Eulikl Rhati. TFu^'' 
thal [lie IliithE of Stiiii^ji was due (o tlic advice of R3m Sin^^h and reiulietl 
from tlic latter's neslixt to walcli tiim well. F.IOi'en laier* on ihc 

death of liir fathcT, Rjiri Sinjiih w'a» Ittken bark into Favour and crcaiHl a 
4‘tiaraTi. but was soon aFrerwards sen! to join ihe army Gghiifig in Assani. 
lo die of pcMiienct there, f-t. .V, 1051). 
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whtcli leads to M^hirashtnt, Instead oi moving due south¬ 
west from Agra, through Malwa and Rhlndesh or Gtijratj. 
he travelled northu^ards to xMaihura, thcti ecttfo/tirds 
to Allahabad, and hnally south-westwards through Bundeh 
klvand, Goudwaiia, and Golkonda, describing a curve east of 
the public highway to the Deccan, in returning to Rajgarh. 

Arrived at Mathura, he found the boy Sharublm worn 
out by fatigue and unable to proceed further. Three Deccani 
Brahmans,—Krishnaji, Rashi, and Visaji, brothers-in-law of 
Moro Trimbak (the Peshwa), were living at this holy city, 
Niraji knew them and conhded to them the story of Sliiva^s 
escape and his present plighn They nobly responded to 
the appeal in the name of their country and faith, and 
braving all risks of imperial vengeance in the event of detec¬ 
tion, they agreed to harbour Shambhuji* till Shiv^ should 
reach home and write for him. 

Shivaji had crammed the hollow core of a sariny^i^s 
staff with germ and gold coins. Some more money was 
concealed in his shoes, and a diamond of great value and 
several mbics coated with wax were sewn in the dresses of 
his servants or carried in their mouths. 

At ,\fathuraj^ which was reached withini she hours of 
leaving Agra, lie shav'cd off his beard and momta'ches, 
smeared himself with ashes, and put on iljc disguise of a 
''Travelling in the darkness of the night vrith swift 
Deccani couriers, who w'ere practised in the art of moving 
in various disguises and assumed eharaciets," he rapidly left 
the capital behind him. 

Dattaji Waqnis gives a charming picture of the scene 
of Shiv^ji’s home-coming. ' He went to t!ie gate of Rap 
garh, w'hcre his mother Jija Bai resided, and rec{nested 
admittance to her presence. The guards informed her that 
some stranger Bairagis or religious mendicants were at the 

*.Acfiardiiig to the siiraiha throniflcari, bI» Dii. SI, Sfumbhujl 
Jcti at Staihura in Ehni^ pt KSUit Patit and hin Ijroihm. But K, k. 
(ii. 201 & girtj incDTrcctiy that hi vr3\ enirmtctl lu kaii kalath at 
Albhabad. 
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gate oE the Eon and demanded to see her. She ordered them 
to be admitteth ^Vhcii they came into her presence, Niraji 
Pant blessed her after the manner of the Bairagis : but Shiva 
came closer and threw himselE at her feet. She did not 
recognise him and was surprised . , . that a Baitiigi should 
place his head on her feet , . * Shiva then laid his head on 
Jija Bai 5 lap mid rook off his cap. She iitimedLately per¬ 
ceived by a mark on his head, that he was her lost son, and 
clasped him to her bosom {91 Q. B. 56.) 

After returning to Rajgarh* he spread □ false report 
that his son Shambhuji had died on the way, and even went 
into luouming for him. Xhen, when the suspicion of the 
Mughal officers along the Deccan road had been thus lulled 
asleep, and some months had passed, he wrote to Mathura 
for his son, and the three brother* care-takers of the boy 
migrated w'lth their w^hole family to Malraiashtra, bringing 
Shambhuji disguised as a Brahman kinsman, with diem- 

x-\t a certain outpost on the road, the Mughal officer 
suspected diat Shambhuji was not oE ihck Eamily or caste t 
but liis Brahman protectors dined with him to prove their 
kinship, and the danger was passed. Shiva royally rewarded 
the faithful three—Krishnaji, Kashi Rao and Visaji*—gave 
them the title of Vishm^ JRoo (Lords iideliiy) and a iukh 
of gold pieces, and settled on them an annual revenue of 
10,000 hufi. The devoted oompanions of his own escape 
were similarly rewarded. (Sabh, 91 Q- 57: 

DiL 61,) 

Shivaji’s escape from captivity caused lifelong regret 
to Aurangzib. As the Emperor svrotc in his last will and 
testament; "“The greatest pillar of a Government is the 
keeping of information about everything that happens in 
the kingdom,—while even a minute's negligence results in 
shame for long years. See, how the flight of the wretch 
Shiva, which ivas due to carelessness, has involved me in 

' One ql the three brolhen, KriJioljt Trimil hM ncconipanjctl SUvi^i 
in ha night as his guidt. TTie other two iww escorEcd Shambhuji iq his 
home. 
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all .these distracting campaigns to the end of my days." 
(Anee. §10.) 

§11. Jai Singh’s anxieties and plans about Shivaji. 

We now turn to Jai Singh's anxieties, plans, and 
measures during Shis'aji’s absence from the Deccan. His 
correspondence with the Emperor and svith Kumar Ram 
Singh during the three months of Shiva’s captivity has been 
given before. 

His position was rendered infinitely worse by Shiva’s 
escape from .Agra (19th August). He had been disgraced 
in the eyes of the Emperor by the failure of his ins'asion 
of Bijapur. And now his son R.im Singh was openly sus¬ 
pected of having connived at Shiva’s flight. As he writes 
in bitterness, “All the plans and devices that I have employed 
in sending Shiva to Court have been spoiled, and measure- 
* less distraction has fallen to my lot. But there is no remedy 
against Fate and what is written on a man’s forehead. I 
learn from the letters of some Court agents that there is a 
proposal to dismiss Ram Singh from his rank (mansab) and 
jagir, because Shisa’s Brahman follosvers, at the instigation 
of selfish men [my enemies at Court], have alleged that the 
flight of Shiva svas due to the advice of Ram Singh, and 
resulted from the latter’s omission to watch him well. May 
Cod give death to the man who cherishes ilie very thought 
of such an act of faithlessness in his heart! Why should 
Shiva s men s words be believed against mine, when I had 
reduced him to such an extremity [in war]?’’ [H. A. 201a.] 
The anticipated return of Shivaji to the Deccan greatly 
added to Jai Singh’s fears. As he WTOte on 5th November, 
1666:—“The limes arc bad for me. My anxieties arc 
ceaseless. The lying Bijapuris arc wasting time [by delu¬ 
sive negotiations]. There is no trace or new's of the fugitive 
Shiva. My days are passing in distraction and anxiety. I 
have sent trusty spies, in various disguises, to get news of 
Shiv.!,’’ [H. A. 199^^—200a.] 
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About this tiitie the officers left by Shh'a in the Deccan 
when starling for Agi^ began to display ominous activity. 
Sa> 7 id Masaud> the Mughal qiladar of Rohira, rvrote to Jai 
Singh's Paymaster complaining of the lack of provisions, etc. 
in the fort, and the collection of lead^ gunpowder, rockets 
and infantry in the neighbourhood by some men tvho gave 
themselves out to be Shiva’s followers and pretended that 
they intended to invade Bijapuri territory. At this alarm¬ 
ing news Jai Singh setvt orders to provision the fort as a 
precaution and to hold it strongly, pending the arrival of 
Udai'bhan [the permanent gt/iiddr?] A reinforcement of 
500 infantry' under Sukh-man Chauhan was also ordered 
to be thrown into the fort if ncccssar)'- [H. A, 234.] 

At last in November. 1666, definite news was received 
of Shiva's arrival at Rajgarh* As Jai Singh’s secretary 
wrote* "Trusty spies have now brought the netvs that Shiva 
himself has arrived but is very'- anxious about his son vvho 
has not returned with him. He professes a determination 
[to submit] to the imperial Govemtnent. But who knows 
wltat IS in his heart? For some time past Mahadap 
Nimtelkar, the son of Bajaji. the ^amindar of Phaltan and 
son-in-law of ihe infernal Shira, ha.s been causing distur- 
1>ances in the region of Puna and other places. My master 
[Le., Jai Singh] has appointed the jagirdars of that tract, 
such as Tanrtji [or Babaji?] Bhonsld and others to Supa, 
Halal Khan to Indapiir* Ghalib Khan to Chamargunda, 
Hasan Khan, Abdur Rasul and other Deccan is also to that 
side, and Trimhakji Bhonsl^ and others to Raisin. Before 
the others could arrive at their posts. Tlnaji Bhonsle vvent 
to his jagir and getting an opportunity attacked Jifahadaji, 
sent tnany of his followers to hell, captured his flag, torah, 
150 horsw. arrows, etc* and returning lived in peace oi 
mind. As the Deccan is have some [mysterious] lon^ng for 
the flag and torah, Mahadaji trod the penh of submission and 
humility ; but Tanaji declined [to restore them.] At last, 
four days aftenvardii, that wTcich got help from the 
Bijapuris and attacked Tanaji by surprise. That loy^l 
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and mariial ofRter fought valianily on foot, lill he fell in 
the Emperor’s sendee. And Aniji (or Dataji) Deshmukh 
went to hell in die neighbourhood of Pandharpur* It is 
reported that r^fahadalt also wounded- . * * Jai Singh 
at fii3t wanted to marcJi there in person [and retrieve the 
disaster^, but w'as persuaded to give up the idea, lest the 
Bijapuris should take advantage of his absence. So, he has 
decideti to send Abdul Hamid with 5,000 men to that 
quarter.** [f/. A. 2116.] 

Then, in a letter to the primc'niinister Jafar Khan w^c 
haie this astounding proposal from Jai Singh to entrup 
Shiva by the hilse offer of a mairiage between his daughter 
and Jai Singh’s son, and get him murdered during his 
journey to the Rajput generars otmp: 

*'l have not failed, nor wiil I do so in hiture, to cjceit 
myself against Bljapur, Colkonda and Shiva jti every 
possible way, , , , I am trying to arrange matters in such a 
tvay that the wicked wTCtch ShivS will come to see me 
once, and that in the course of his journey or return [our] 
clever men may gee a favourable opportunity [of disposing 
of] that luckless fellow In his unguarded moment at some 
place. Ihjs slave of the Court himself, for furthering the 
Emperor s affairs, is prepared to go so far, regardless of the 
praise or blame of his act hy other people,^—that if the 
Emperor sanctions it, I shall sec on foot a proposal for a 
match with his family and settle the ittarriagc of my son 
with his daughter,—though the pedigree and caste of Shiva 
are notoriously low* and men like me do not cat food touched 
by his Jiand (not to speak of entering into a matrimonial 
connection with hiiu), and in case this wTetch*s daughter is 
captured I shall not condescend to keep her in my harem. 
As he is of a low caste, he will very likely be caught by this 
l>3it. But great care should he taken to keep this plan 
Secret. Send me a reply quickly to enable me to act 
accordingly/ [H. A. 

1 his letter throw^s a lurid light on the political morals 
of the I7ih century*, W^jen people argue that Afzal Ktiaii 
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could not have possibly intended to stab Shiv^ii during 
an intcn icvv, they should remctnbcr that the sanctimonious 
Jai Singh was prepared to prove his loyalty by Icnvering his 
family honour and laying a fatal snare for Shivaji, a 
brother Hindu^ 

Immdiatcly after Shivaji's flight the Emperor ordered 
jai Singh to arrest Netaji Palkar (tbea a Mughal mansab' 
dar) by cunning, and send him as a prisoner to Delhi. Here 
the luckless general—known and fea^<^t! as "the second 
Shiva,"^—iras placed in cliaige of the police chief, who made 
him in three days petition to turn Nfuslim if his life was 
spared* No offence is alleged in the Court histories for 
dooming him to death 1 He was circumcised and named 
Muhammad Quli; his wife and children were brought away 
from the Deccan and made Muslims, and he was sent to 
serve in the army of A^hanistan for ten years (1667.) He 
returned to Shivaji in May, 1676 and vras made a Hindu 
again* (House of Shh/oji, Ch. IX.) 

APPENDIX 

Sh1VAJI\s UETI RN UOME FROSt AGRA, 1666: 

DATES AVD ROiTE 

A ivcwF*leEkT trom Aur^n^tLjtl, rectEveil ii DcHit on 14Ui Navembci* 
Ifififi. concjJned a spy's nport ihat Sliivaji had readied his lioiiic davi 
alscr escaping /tuiu A^," This wquid fix llic dare of his atrival at 
as E2lh ScptemTjcr. I had the arigiaal of iliis teller carcfiiHy 
examined and ir dtics noi mcnttmi 'wic titonih and 25 days' v one mav 
imagine. Now, Agm to Rajgaih t* 670 miles in a siraiglii line, Rut when 
w'e ina^c alkiwantcs for- the hiH-pas'cs and river-fcnics nri ihc waT and the 
indirect cirtuiCDiLs route choseo by Shi\a)i for safety* an ailUiiian of 50 
IWT cent Hhuiild be made lu the abouc diatance. In rsUicr wxndv, Shivaji 
had to do the cquisaleai of a ihousaiid miles jonmev on a plain. TItia 
i^Dubl give him an average of 4& tnites a day to cm-cr, which wm not ;iii 
unusual frai lur a horsetnan of his aipadty and habits. He was nui yet 
tuny yearii of age. 

The news Riven in the akhtfdrit ihai on arrival at R4.jgarii* "he lav 
ill for several days, then became well, and is now down wiith UbiesA s^ln," 
PROVES two polnist {1} I hat Shivaji had reaciliGcl horoc ai least iwn mcmilts 
before the arrival of ihh leUci in Delhi f.vav, 20 tl*v* for his first ilbhhA, 
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7 days of ictovcrj'. xvcti djvi of ucoml illness* file cLij J foi ilic spy s repoTt 
to rcadi Aiuaiigabiad, and days fur ihe akhbarBt to itavel froin AmungabMl 
to Delhi); (w) thiiL Shiia}! navel [til with such br«tliJcsa speed, by' tDii!*li 
jungly Encks. uithoui Mopping any-Tvhere sullicicnily long for I'tsi or £fOOd 
mcab. that these hardships and the coarse food and trad drinJdng water ot 
Uic long way thoTonghl}' impaired his health, and it took him rti:o croui'sev 
of trcaiiiiEni and rest in bed to he lit a^piin. A tnorc leisiirely journey by 
the ciriJiseil well-knoviiTi pilgtina-rouics would not have brought him to 
Rajgarh in such a knocked up condiiioii. 

Agaiaii the above date the foUcrwing enuy in the Jedhi i/itfftffwali has 
been set up: 

*'Shivaji reaches Agra and meets Aurangah on 2JtA May id6d 
{ttffOftg date, jhoiild be 12th Mity.'f 
He issues from Agra on 17th August (should be 19th August.} 

He reaches Rajgarh on 20th November along with Shumbhuji^* 
{atrong fact). 

Here there arc nnrjucsikinable errors in die Gjst and third statements, 
Hnw can a reasonable man accept the laie date from audr a doubly 
tainted source? 

The rrajwms why Shivaji lay low for a long time after returning lo 
Rajgarh are obvious: (i) he in hroken-down heafdi, (ij) he was anxious 
lo eriMJrc die safe return of his son left behirrd ii% Hindusmi. and 
(aecording to one account) eircuJaied a false report that ^ihambhujl harl 
died on the way. (iji) he was wise enough not to provoke a ^fughal aiiack 
at a time when he was physically incapable of riding to lutde and hail 
not yet called his dispersed officers and troops together for planning a 
campaign of ri:conquesl. Hence the Mughal spy failed to hear of IrU retutii 
for a monirh or utore after he had actually rcachi^d horoe in dls^isc. 

After escaping from Agra in a basket. Shivoji certaiidy w'cnt first to 
NfadiurS. in a direction rjpposite to his home, so as to throw his pursuers 
off the scent. His nest stage* 1 bell eve* was Allaliabod, which was the 
greatest pilgrim-centre arid "'eJearing-housc:"''^ of Sddhuj and Hindu rebgioiis 
mendicants in India* and whexe pardea could be most easily formed for 
travelbng as junnydsiJr iri eanvoy to any part of the country. 

The Maratha chroniclers, no riouhi, say that. Shtrajl visited Bemres. 
Gaya—and even Jagannath Puri, on hii return journey ; hut they wrote 
from [jopulat gossip a gcnmidDn after the event. It wouUI be disbelieving 
in Stiivaji's wonderful practical lusdnct us suppose that he roamed about 
coaLing pilgrimage to every famous shrine irj North India, when his life 
depended on his gictting outside Aurangrib^s jurisdiction in the chortert 
time poviblej before die Mughal guards at the passes and fenries of the 
route could be warned aiainst liim or pursuing troops anticipate hi> 
arrival at any point. 

It is. therefore, the historian^ pairiful duty to cut out of Shri-aji's 
time-table his visit lo any tirtha beyond Allahabad. The romantic stories 
about our heri>*s adventures when inoognlto at Benares and ether places 
have been rejected as untrue ; they are given below only for the rJekciatiou 
of the reader* 
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In a certain town the invcllm were arratol on su.'^pidDn bjf rhe 
liiujdir All Quii, wlio had leamE ol Shivaji'^ Bight from a teller of hii 
agent iKtore he received I he cnicial. intimation of it. A dose 
exominaiion ol the priionm ^as begun. Uut at miilnEghL Shivaji viiiEcd 
the faiijdli in priva te^ boldly declared his idenuty and oUcted hi in a diamnnei 
and n ruby w'orth it lakJi of iupo& u die price of hi; liberation. The 
faujdSit preferretd die bribe lo his duty. {K. K. it. £!liv) 

After pcrfaritiing his Lath at .Allaliahad^ hhlvajt proceeded to Benares. 
Here he hurncdly went throbigh all the rites usually done by a plIgHm in 
the dim ntoming twilight, and slipped out of the eowd just as a courier 
arrived from ^Vgra wiili the pToclamaiioii for Iiis arrest and hue a.nd 
cry was scaried- 

In this connection Kbah Khan wiiies:—‘"tl'hcn I was at the poit of 
Sum, a Brahntan physician named Nablia [or Babha] used to tell rile 
fololwing tale: "1 had been serving qiie of the Benares Eralimiins ai 
hii pupil, but he stinted me in food- At last, ono morning wlicu it was 
still dark, I Went to the river-side as iwual i a man seijcd my hand, thrust 
into it a quanUty of jewels, sshnfis and hum, and said, ‘Don't open 
your fist, hut quickly Bntrii tlic batbiug Hta Tor me/ I immediately 
hastened to iliave and bathe him, but had not done miniaterlng to him, 
when a hue and cry was raised and the news spread that seagcnti at the 
mace had arrlsed [fn>m die Uourtj in search of Sliiva. U hen 1 became 
attentive I found that the man to whom I had been ministering Jud 
bllppnl away- I [thenjj knew tliat it was Shivaji, He had given me ^ gem.'v, 
D lufjrn/ix and 9 /iix/xj. Tiicn widMui going In my prKeplor 1 Ti;lUTT>C“l 
to iny country and reached Snrai. The grand house iliat 1 have here was 
bought with that money." (ii. 2J9-230.) 

Still mming eastwards, he viriied the famotrs Hindu shrine of Gaya 
and was Joined by two of his men whom he had sent riicrc Iwforchand, 
Then they turned south westwards ami returned home by way of Gondwana, 
Haidarab.'id and BIJapur territories. ^’’Through iraveding long diitajirjra 
on foot every day, he felt a derirc for riding. At the time of buying 
a pony he had not a siilTiCLent number of Rupees witli him. So, opening 
his purse of gpid coins, he gate a few of them to the hoisc-dcaJer. The 
flight of Shivaji iiad already been noised abroad, and the man cried out, 
"Vou rnust be Sbiva. os you arc paying so much for a little ponyl' At this 
Shivaji gave him the whole purse [as hu:di money] and fled from the place/' 
(PiL 6L) 

\\‘c have a characteristic anecdote about an incident during this joumev. 
The story runs that the pretended janny^us one evening took shelter in the 
house of a peasant in a village on the GodUvari. Tlic old mother of the 
host apologised to tJie holy men for the poor fare placed before them, 
^yfng that the ttoopem of the brigand Sfiiiaji had rcecntly rqhbcd the 
village- She cursed iliem and their master to her hesut** con.irnE, Shivaji 
noted the names of the peasant and the village earefnlly, and on his reium 
home, summoned the family of Iris boat and gave them more than what 
they had lost in titc nid. {91 Q.B. sec. 56.) 
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1, ^Saitc of Mug'h.a! Dcctin in 
I6&7. 

!?, Shivl nukd peace ivith 
MuRhals, 1668, 

3, War wiiii Mugltab reneveil, 
1670, 


4„ Qtumel between Mtiamtu aiKl 

6. ikccinii loot of Sunt, 1670, 

6. Battle of DimJori, 

7. Raid into Bexar; Oihilra Sal 
Oundeta. 


§ 1 , SluU of Miighat Deccan^ I6S/. 

On returning home from Agra in September 1666^ 
Shiv-aji lound the politjcil situation in tJie Deccan entirely 
changed. The Mughal viceroy, Jai Singh, was no longer 
in a position to repeat his former success over the Marltbas. 
Worn out by age, toil, tiisappointment and domestic 
anxieties, discredited in his master^s eyes by the failure of 
his ini-’asion of Bijapur, and expecting every cby to be re^ 
moved from his post, MiiTii Rajah rras visibly hastening to 
his grave. In May 1667 Prince Muazsram, the newdy 
appointed governor, reached Aurangabad and relieved Jai 
Singh of his charge. The Rajput veteran set out on hts 
homeward journey in extreme misery' of mind and sense of 
public humiliation, and died on the way at Burhanpur on 
28ih August. 

The return of the weak and indolent Muawiim and 
the friendly Jaswant to power in the Deccan (May 1667) 
relieved Shivajl of all fear from the Mughal side. It is true 
that soon aficnvards an able and active general, bearing 
implacable hatred to the Marathas, joined the Mughal 
camp, Dilir Khan returned from the Gond country' to the 
side of Prince Muazzam in October 1667, but the coming 
of this famous warrior brought no accession of strength to 
ihe imperialists. The Prince w'as jealous of Dilir’s influence 
and prestige at his father^ Court, resented his insubordinate 
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spirit* and regarded him ns a spy on behalf of the Emperor^ 
The proud Rohila general* on bis part* publicly slighted 
Maharajah Jaswaiit Singh* the right-hand man and trusted 
confidant of the Prince. Nor v^'as this the only source of 
discord in the Mughal army in the Deccan, Rao Kam 
Rathor, the chief of Bikanir, was an officer in Dilir^s 
contingent. His Rajpucs practised gang-robbery in the 
camp at niglu, Dilir Khan* to save his credit with the 
Emperor* reported the matter to Court* and the Emperor in 
reply ordered him to attest the Rao. Dilir was sent towards 
Bidar to punish the enemy, hut Rao Karn remained behind 
at Auiangabad by order of live Prince. TJic Prince used to 
iidp the Rao ivith money in his distress and enforced 
idlenessn Thus* Dilir’s enemies found a ready shelter uith 
Mua^jam. [Dif. 66-6 3.J 

But even if the viceroy of the Deccan Iiad been a man 
of greater spirit and enterprise, it \rould base been impos- 
sible for him for some years from this time to get the men 
and money necessaiw for crushing Shivaji. The resources 
of I he empire had to be concentrated elsewliere, to meet 
more pressing dangers. W^ithin a fortnight of Sliivajis 
escape from Agra, a large army had to be sem to the PanJab 
to meet the threat of a Persian invasion* and the anxiety 
on this point was not removed before December. But 
immediately afterwards* in Marcli 1667, the Yiisufzai rising 
In Peshiivv^r took place* which taxed all the strength of the 
empire for more than a year afterwards. 

It teas, therefore* the Emperor's interest not to molest 
Shivajj at such a time. 

§2. Shhaji makes peace with the Mughah, M6S. 

The .\rarriiha chief* on his part* vras not eager for a 
war vv’ith the imperialists. For three years after his return 
from Agra, he lived verj- quietly at home, and avoided 
giving any fresh provocation to the Miighals, He wanted 
peace for a time to organise his Government, make a 
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revenue settlemetit of his Innds^ repair aivd provision his 
[oris, and consoUdaie and extend his povrer on the vresiem 
coast at the expense of Bijapur and the Siddis o[ Janjira, 
.Vs early as April 1667 he had sent a letter to the Emperor 
professing terror of the impel army which was reported 
to have been despatched against him, and offering to make 
his submission again and send a contingent of 400 men 
with his son to fight under the Mughal banners.* 

Auiang/ib had taken no notice of this letter, Bui 
Shivaji made another attempt. He entreated Jaswant Singh 
to be his intermediary in making peace with the empire. 
He wrote to the Maharajah, *'The Emperor has cast me 
off. Otherwise I intended to Iiave bc^ed for the task of 
recovering Quandahar with my unaided resources. I lied 
(from Agraji in fear of my life. iMirza Rajah^ my patron^ 
is dead. IE through your intercession 1 am pardoned, I 
sliall send Shamhbu to wait on the Price and serve as a 
mflmflfcdiir at tive bead oE my followers u herever ordered/' 
{DiL 69 - 70 ,) 

Jaswant Singh and Prince Mua/jam jumped at the offer 
and recommended Shiva to the Emperor, who accepted 
the proposal,f and recognized Shiva’s title of Rajah, but 
so far as we c:in judge did not restore to him any oE his 
forts. Thus a peace was made which lasted nearly two 
years. 

In tcniis of the agreement with the Mugirals, 
Shambhuji was sent to the viceroy's Court at Aurangabad. 
He interviewed the Prince on lih November 1667 and was 
next day permitted to return home. On 5th August next 
year a Maratha coniingent was sent lo Aurangabad under 

• 10-9, Shivaji's. ituec ytan' pciLCd with ilie Mtigliali 166"- 

IW"! ami iJ« cause* af ruplune 1 .SaWi. Sft-fil ; 91 Q.JM, scr. tl2* H- 

Dit. 69-11. Tlic Icrlila ol sUw Utity arc ruLiwKciic given in detail, r, /f, 
Surat, lOS, 

+ Muai/iiu'> IcUcr t& Sliivaji, dated 9th Mjrch, t65B, iutoims lirm 
of the granting of the liilc of Rajah, and stales that hi* other iTcmandv 
were urulcr CDnsideraUDit. (Parasob MS.. Ijcttcr N’n, U-) 
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Pnii^p Rao ami Niraji Raoji Slumibhuji was 

creaEcd a CominaQdcr of Five Thousand again and 
presented \^'kh an elejjhant and a jc^^'clicd sword* J^girs 
were assigned to him in Bcrar. Half his coniiiigcni 
attended at-Aurangubsid, tvhilc the other half was sent to 
the new’ jagir to hclp'^ in collecting the revenue* For a year 
and a half the \famtha contingent lived in the jagir, 
^'feeding themselves at the expense of the Mughal 
dominion.'' as *Sabha5ad frankly puts it. {DiL 70* Sab, 61.) 

During 1667* 1668 and 1669, Shlvaji lived at peace 
w'itli the Mughal Government, The English factory letters 
at the close of 1668 and in 1669 describe him as "'very’ 
quiet'^ and as ^V^untngsib's vassal, (bound) to do whatso¬ 
ever is commanded by the Prince*" His relations W’ith 
BIj.ipur also were j>acihCi "The country' all about 
[KfirvmrJ at present is in great Lianquillity* Shi\a|i Kcejis 
still at Raj garb, and tliough as yet there is no peace made 
bettveen this king [Adil Shah] and him, yet tioth refrain 
from commiulng any acts of hostility against one another.’' 
Still later, «n 17th July, 1669, the English traders at Hubb 
speak of "ShU^ji being very' quiet, not offering to molest 
the king's country." [F. R, Surat, V''oL 105, Ranvar to Surat* 
16 .Sept*. 1668.] 

In fact, during these three years (1667-69), he tvas busy 
framing a set of very' wise regulations, which laid the 
foundations of hLs Government broad and deep, and have 
remained an object of admiration to after ages. (Sabh. 
21-30, 56*) 

But the peace was essentially a hollow' truce on Iwih 
sides. Shivaji's sole aim in making it W’as to save himself 
from the possibility of a combined attack by three great 
Potvers and to recover his strength during this respite from 
war* Aurangrib, ever suspicious of his sons, looked uj?on 
Muazzam’s friendship with Shiva as a possible menace to 
his throne, and he secretly planned (O' entrap Shivaji a 
second time, or at least to seire his son and general as 
hostages* {Sabh. 60.) 
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Sabhasad iclh us ihat Aiiraug'/ib wrote to his son to 
arrest Prauip Rao and Niraji Pant, the ^faralha agents at 
Aurangabad^ and attach the horses of their trofjps, and that 
the Prince, who liad learnt of the order beforehand from 
his Court agent, revealed it to Niraji and instigated the 
^^aT^ldtas to escape, while the imperial order arrived a 
week afterts'arcLs, tv hen it was too late to caiTj' it out. 
(Sabh. 60-61.) 

The rupture, inevitable in any case, was precipitated 
by financial causes. Retrenchment of expenditure had 
now become a pressing necessity to Aumngrib, and he 
ordered the Mughal army in the Dcccan to be greatly 
reduced. The disbanded soldiery took service with Shiva, 
>vho had to fintl employment for them. Another ill-judged 
measure of imi>erial parsimony was to attach a part of 
Shi\a*s nciv jagir in Berar in order to recover the lakh of 
Rupees advanced to him in 1666 for his journey to the 
Court. The nc^vs of it reaciied ShivTiji when he had com¬ 
pleted his military preparations,* He sent a secret message 
to Pratap Riio to slip away from Aurangabad with his tnem 
The other half of the contingent fled from Berar at the 
same time, plundering die villages on the way I {DiL 71.) 


§3. IPar ivith the Mughats renswed, 1679. 

Tins breach with the Mughals occurred early in 
January^ 1670, or a fortnight earlier. On lUh Dec, 1669, 
the Emperor received a despatch from the Deccan reporting 
the desertion of four Manitha captains of Shiva's clan 
{biraddrt} front the imperial serv'ice, Aurangzih soon set 
to strengthening his forces in the Deccan* On 2Gth 
January 1670 an order wa-s sent to Dilir to lease Dcogarh 

• There ii no ci'itlcnce for holding; ftm Shivaji broke the jKricc iS’ich 
Auranitrib I&70i as a pmleat ogstnit ihe latter's general order tor 

temple tlcsinieiion <9 April IG69}, ihotigh ibe rwo c\enr» arc placed imnie- 
diaictr alter one another in an EngHsh ranrlorj' Iciter (Ft»tcr, xih, 2S6) 
and jedh^. 
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in the GoDd country and hasten to Aurangabad. Daud 
khan was ordered to arrange for the defence of his province 
of kliindesh and then go to Prince Muazyam’s assistance. 
.Many other officers were transferred Eioni North India to 
the Dceuin. {AkJibaratf year 12*) 

iihivaji opened his offensive with great vtgpur and 
immediate success.* His roving bands looted >rughal 
terrhoryj. and he attached several of the forts which he Itad 
ceded to Aurangrib by the Treaty of Purandar. “The 
impierial officers in command of most of these forts fell 
after fighting heroically* Every day the Emperor got news 
of such loss of forts. But some of these places defied cap¬ 
ture by reason of the strength of their fortifications and 
abundmt supply of w-ar material*" {DiL 64.) 

His most conspicuous success was the capture of 
kondana from Udai-bhan, its Rajput qihdar, (kh Feb. 
1670)* Assisted by some koli guides who knew the place 
well, in that dark winter night lanaji Malusarc, with 300 
picked Mavld infanuy men, scaled the less abrupt hillside 
near the kalian gate by means of rope-ladders and advanced 
into the fort, slaying the sentinels* The alarm was given i 
the Rajputs, stupefied with opium, took some time to ami 
and come out t but in the mean time the Nfarathas had made 
their footing secure. The garrison fought desperately, but 
the Mavlcs with their war cry' of ! Hara! Mahdd^ I 
carried havoc into their ranks* iRc tw'o chiefs challenged 
eacli other and both fell down dead* after a single combat. 
The Marathas, disheartened by the fall of their leader, 
were rallied by his brother Siiry&jl .Miilusare, opend the 
kalian gate to their supi>orting columns, and took complete 
possession of the fort* The rest was butchery. Twchc 
hundred Rajputs were slain, and many others perished in 

• SubliSui!* 58* MJ3. "In four nKinih^ he mrovined tbt- 27 forij he had 
Ceded to ihc Ntuptliahr" Bm it is an and /our monihi ii 

Tticrely a term. There ii a moHit ^pixiinl but kjicndiry hatlad on the 

capture of Sdngli'^arh (ftnt'oditi). The AkhirarSt anti DitkiuftA hacc been 
of invUuutilc help in ihc history of ihe canipaJgii o( 1670 is rcconstrucscd 
here* wiili a few dales fixirn 
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irj'ing 10 escape do\^.n ihc hill side. The victors sci fire to 
the tltatchcd huts of the cav-alr)' lines and the signal bla?.e 
informed Shivajl at Riijgarh, nine miles sovnin^'ards, that 
the fort had been taken. He mourned the death of Tamfi 
as too high a price for ilic fort^ and named it JinigA'gfir/j 
after the lion-heart tliat had t^'on it. 

On 8th March* Nile Pant recovered Purandar,* 
capturing iw qil&dat Rau-ud-din KJian. A feiv days later 
the Mariiihas looted the village of Chandor, seiating an 
elephant* 12 horses and Rs. 40,000 belonging to the 
imperial treasury, then entered the tovvn and plundered it, 
^x'hilc die imperial ^HadUr was shut up in the fort. At one 
place, however* he met with repulse. The fort of Mahidi 
(in North Konkan, 50 miles n.c. of Bombay) was held for 
the Emperor by a gallant and able Rajput named Maiiohar 
IJas Gaur, the nephew- of Rajah Bitha] Das of Shah Jahan s 
time. Shiva invested it in February’ 1670 and attcnipied a 
surprise at night. He sent up 500 of hjs men to the ram¬ 
parts by means of rope-ladders. But Manohar Das, ivho 
"used to be ou the alert day and night,'* fell on the party, 
slew most of die men and hurled the rest down the precipice* 
Shis-aji then raised the siege, turned to Kali^n-Rtuvandi 
and recovered them after slaying the thanahdar Uzbak 
Khan and driving out the Mughal outposts there. Ludi 
Khan, the f^tijdar of Konkan, was wounded in a battle with 
the Maratha forces, defeated in a second encounter, and 
ex(>ened from his district. Tlie Muglud faujdar of Nander 
(?) fled away, deserting his post, A. 99. Dr7* 65. Surat 
letter*) 

The only officer who made an attempt to uphold the 
imperial prestige In the Dcccan teas Daud Khan Qiireshi, 
w'ho had been second only to DiHr Khan during Jai Singh's 
Maratha campign of 1665. Leaving the province of 
Khandesh in charge of his son, Dand Khan arrived at 

• Shivaji'ft finr attempt w thk-t tnri Ijt i pny of Rilmiiui 

Id take it lA' cjptnibtlf failcil, accardLn^ lo the oral tnuliitoiu of ihK tribe. 
^f3£killto4h, Acccutii of Rantooaips (Hrirniiay, p. 55. 
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Ahmadnagar on 28[ii ^!ard. 1670. Sis da>Ti aftcnrards he 
set out ^sitU 7,000 oivalr>' to expel Shiva^s men uho wctc 
roving near Pamir. Junnar. and MahuU. Tlmy evacuat^ 
Panir and Junnar and re lured before him, ^vhde he 
occupied ihcse two posts- Mcainime. Shivaji had mvcsi<^ 
three Mughal fons in thai region, and Daud Khan left 
Tuniiar to relieve them. But at the approach of his van 
(under his gallant son Hamid and Ludi Khan) the Marathas 
raised the siege and fled away, and the Mughal advanced 
division fell back on their main body. ^ 

Soon afterwards, these two ofheers went with a detach¬ 
ment and destroyed an old fort which the Marathas were 
repairing on the frontier, 20 miles from Mahulu Towards 
the end of April. Daud Khan himself marched to MahuLi, 
and after ihrosving provisions into the fon, returned to 
|unnar- The Emperor in open Court highly praued Baud 
khan for h(S spirit in invading the enemy's country', rega^rd- 
less of the smallness of his own force, and thereby creating 
a uscfid diversion of Shixaji's atlcntion. {Akhbural. 

year 13,) , u r 

On IGih June Mahuli lOo was lost to the Emperor. 

Manohar Das, conscious of the inadequacy of the garrison 
and provisions in the fort to repel another attack of the 
sui>erior Maraiha forces, resigned his post in despair of 
getting reinforcements. Shivaji seized iht opporiunity, 
and c^aptured Mithuli. slaying its netv commandant 
AUiwardi Beg and his garrison of 200 men. By the end of 
April 1670* he had looted 51 villages near Ahmadnagar, 
junnar and Parenda. 


^l. Quarrel belween Muaizam And 

But the Mughal administration of the P*^*^^*^ 
no condition to make a stand against Shivaji. For lialf of 

*Tli= leM dE Akhhii,S! hcrt ii doubtful. thii in Auf^i 

snivMi rtuded th. domhiions Wid to 

l^hKaih (!3 May t. HindulS (15 June), KamSla (2S J«ne)^ «<***’=' 

Dii 05. 
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the year 1670 h was passing through a ch il ti-ar o£ its own. 
In obedience to tJic Emperor's anxious and repeated orders, 
Dilir KJiaii* Jiad left the Gond country, wliere he hud 
Ireen proHiably employed in stjucczing the local chieftains, 
and set off for the Deccan, Starting from Nagpur on 29th 
March lG7h, he expected to reach Aurangabad and to wait 
on the Prince on i2ih April. But at his neai’ approach the 
old quarrel between the viceroy and his general broke out 
afresh. We have seen Jioiv they^ had disagreed in 1667. So, 
no^v too, when Dilir^ after pursuing some enemy raiders^ 
reached Paihri, 26 miles tv. of Aurangahad (about 8tli A[>rilj 
and received an order from the Prince to wait on him, he 
feared to go to the intcmeiv lesi he should be treacherously 
imprisoned or killed by the Prince, "Twice or thrice he 
took horse for the purpose of visiting the Prince* but 
returned from the way, and spent some days on tlie plea of 
illness," 

At this act of insubordhiation Muajjam and Jaswaut 
UTOtc to the Emperor accusing Dilir Khan of rebellion, 
TJie Khan had already denounced the Prince to the 
Emperor* saying tliat he was in collusion with Shivaji and 
had done nothing to defend the imperial dominions* and 
offering to crush the Marat ha chief if the command of the 
army in the Deccan ivcre left in his (Dilir's) hands for two 
years with an adequate supply of artillery and siege 
material. 

So, at the end of March 1670 the Emperor had 
sent his Chamberlain (Khan-hsaman), Ifiikhar Khan, to 
Aurangabad to investigate how matters really stood,— 
whether Muamm was really bent on rebellion and wliat 
hus relations vvitli Shivaji were. This officer uas nou- 


• Quarrel bclKeeri .vrua/zim and DiHr Khan in Dil. 73-75* 

(main soiirtc) ; Lihuirdaa (iinporlant]i i60(f ; UtoTia, ii, 
while M, ii. 102. .'UrA'fronil, year t3, and English retowU give dai« and 
a fevf deuib. O. C. 3415. F. H, Sumt, Vol S. Vol. lOj (Bombay m Surai, 
S Scfr.) Sl-c. Mirat-i-^Ahiriadif Barrida cd., i. 274-27fl, mcirelv copies^ UhwaJ'ilaj. 
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uis.LrvictErd to inquire into the Prince’s charges against Bilit 
Ivhan. 

Ihikhar, no doubt moved by kindly intentions, bccarac 
guilty of double-dealing. As an English gunner in 
Muazzani's ser^'ice wrote, '^He played the Jack on both 
sides, and told the Prince that Dilir Khan was bis enemy, 
and went to Bilit Khan and told him that ilie Prince would 
seize on him i£ he came to Aurangabad/' His itiiEortunate 
advice to Dilir only prolonged the tension* (John Trotter 
to President of Surat, 20 Dec. 1670, in f. K. Surat, VoL lOa.) 

Muazzain complained to tire Emperor tlrat Dilir Khan 
had oixtily defied his authority and that the Khan's Afghan 
troops U-SCtl to rob the jxzoplc and sack the >111 ages along 
their Hue of march ; and the latter charge was home out by 
the reports of the news-writers. Then Dilir, finding Itis 
[xisition in the Deccan intolerable, wanted to go back to 
the imperial Court \riihout waiting for j-icrmission i but 
the Prince ascribetl this course to a tvicked desire of creating 
disorder in Northern India. lmj>crial oixlers reached him 
to force Dilir Khan back to the ptii of obedience* The 
Prince set himself to raise an army for *a war with Dilir 
and called in the Mughal detachments from the outlying 
jwsis to his banners. 

Bilir Khan >ras pursuing a Maraiha band atrross the 
Gotlavari river, when he heard of the anival of a farman 
from the imperial Court, and divined its purport* His 
former suspicion and anxiety notv deepened into alarm 
and perplexity. Though it w’as the height of the rainy 
season (August), the rivers swollen and the roads miry, he 
burnt his tents and stores and fled northwards to iVlalwii 
with his army. 

As soon as he started from the south, Prince Muamm 
and Jasw’ant gave him chase up to the bank of the Tapti, 
with all the available Mughal troops, calling upon Shivaji 
to come to their aid I 'liie Deccan was filled with wild 
rumours of a civil war among the imperialists, vvhich iverc 
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*‘so confuM-’d that ^^e cannot ivrite them for credible/' 
(O. Ch S470, Bombay to Surat, I Sep. 1670,) 

A letter* however* came from the Emperor orderitig 
Mua/^nam back to Aurangabad (September^) The Eriuce’s 
evil genius* Jas^vant Singh, ivas sejisratcd from him and 
posted at Buihanpur until further orders. MuazEam 
promptly obeyed his father^s order and returned to 
Aurangaljad at the end of September* 1670, 

These internal troubles jaaralyzed the Mughal anus, 
and ShivajI made the most of this golden opportunity. We 
have seen how he had recovered several of his forts cai-ly 
in the year. Hk cavarly bands roamed oser the country* 
plundering far and wide. In March the English factors at 
Surat w'rote* “Shivaji marches now^ not [as] before as a thief* 
but in gross with an array of S0,000 men conquering as he 
goes* and is not disturbed though the Prince lies near him/' 
(O. C. 3415.) 


§5* Sf'cottd of Suratf 1670* 

In .April Baliildur Khan visited Surat witli 5,(K]0 horse* 
to guard ihe towm against an apprebended attach by Shiva. 
In .August there tverc false rumours that Muazzam, then 
supposed to be in rebellion against his father* was coming 
to Surat, "to take possession of this town and castle/' The 
Mughals tlemandcd from the Court of Bijjapiir a contingent 
of 12,IXM) horse for service against .Shivaji, and some 
ammunition from the English at Bombay for the fort of 
Kuwari-duig {10 m. w* of Puna,) People were cstpectani 
as to what the imperialists would do when the rains w'ould 
cease and campaigning again beconic possible. But Shii'aji 
as usual, struck the first blow. On 3rd October he 
plujjdcrctl Surat for the second time. (f>. C. 3457* Sumt 
Cons.) 

rhroughout ^Septcmbc^ he had been assembling a 
large body of cavalrv’ at Kalian, evidently to invade Gujmr. 
The matter was so notorious that on 12th SeptemTier the 
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EngUsIi factors at Stirat* had Tiglitly concluded tltat "that 
Kwn ^vould Ixf the first place he would take," and "fore¬ 
seeing the ensuing tiningei', [we] liad taken a convenieni 
Lime to empty all our uarehouses at Surat of what goods 
tvere ready baled anti sent them doirn to Sw^ly r ct en 
their entire Council with the President (Gerald Aungier) 
t^cre at Swally at the l>eginning of October, .And yet the 
Mughal governor tras so criminally negligent as to keep 
only SOO men for the defence o£ the city. On 2nd October 
came successive reports of Shiva’s arrival with 15,000 horse 
and foot within 20 miles of Surat, All the Indian 
merchants of the city and even the officers of Covernuicut 
fled away in the course of that day and night. On the Srd* 
Shiv-aji attacked ihc city which had recently \>Gcn walled 
round by order o£ Aurangzib, After a slight resistance the 
defcudci^ fled to the fort, and the Maraihas possessed them¬ 
selves of the whole town except only the English, Dutch and 
French factories, the large AVit» Sarai of the Persian and 
Turkish merchants, and the Tartar Sarai opposite the 
French factory, which W'as occupied by Abdullah Khan, 
ex-king of Kiishghar, recently relumed from a pilgrimage 
lo iVfecca. The French bought off the raiders by means of 
"valuable presents." Though the English factory was an 
open house, it was defended by Streynsliam Master with 
50 sailors, and the Maraihas were received with such a hot 
fire from it that they lost several men, and. leaving the 
E,nglish alone, assuUed the Riishghar king s Jurai from the 
advantageous jwsition of some a^cnues next to the French 
factors', which they were suffered hy the French to occupy. 
The Tartars made a stout resistance all the day, hut finding 
the post untenable they fled xvith their king to the fort at 
night, giving up to plunder their house with its valuable 


* The iwKtcl kpoi of S»nil: Suric lH Sep. ; Sortit Council lo Cm 

Nov. 1670. > PP- ctxs.M '\x.) R. Siirai Vol, 5, 

tCon^ulE. at Swaliv Ociol*er) : Dutch Hrcarib. Tniiv Vol- 

Not. 705. Manin. i. 205. M A. (bar^r mcnliiHl). Sahh. 

f)2 ; 91 Q. il, ICC. OS. 
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propcrtVj including a gold palki and other cosdy presents 
from Aurang 2 ib. 

From the safe shelter of the Tariar SarSi the Marat has 
prc[^arcd to open fire on tlie English factory the next day, 
but the resolute attitude of tlie handful of Englishmen 
cosved them^ and after an angrs' parley they came to an 
understanding and agreed not to molest the English. The 
Dutch warehouse was untouched, .\s their Surat Resident 
^^Tites, ^‘A messenger came fiom the invader to assure tis 
that no harm would iK^fall us if we remained quiet * - . and 
gave liim our assurances that vi;e would not interfere 
for or against Jiim,” Fhe Turks in the New Sarai success¬ 
fully defended themselves, inflicting some loss on the raiders. 
(Dutch Recorder Translations, Vai. 29, Surat to Directoi's* 
14 Nov. 1670,) 

The Marathas plundered the larger houses of the city 
at leisure, taking immense quantities of treasure, cloth, and 
other sahiable g<j<xU, and setting fire to several places, so 
I hat '‘nearly half the town'’ tvas burnt down to the ground. 
They then approached the fortress of Surat, threatening to 
siorin it; but it \vas a mere demonstration, as they were not 
prejjared to conduct a siege, and did not venture close to the 
walls. The third day (otli Oct.) they again appeared before 
the English factory, threatening lo burn it down. Shi^'aji 
and his soldiers were greatly enraged at the loss of their 
men in the first assault on this house, and they clamoured 
for vengeance. But the iviscr among his captains knew that 
a second attack would result in further loss of life, and 
at their recpiest two F.iiglish agenus waited on Shivaji in his 
lent outside the town, with some presents of scarlet cloth, 
sword blades and knives. The Marat ha king *^rcccived them 
ui a very kind ninnncr, telling them that the English and 
he tverc good friends, and putting his hand into their hands 
he told them that he would do the English no tvrong.” 
(Surat to Co., 20 Nov, 1670, in Hcdgc*s Dtary.) 

On 5th October, about noon Shivaji suddenly retreated 
from the town, though no .Mughal army was near or even 
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reported to be coming, '‘But he had got plunder enough 
and thought it prudent to secure himself. When he 
niarchetl away he sent a letter lo the ofTicers and chief 
merchanLS> saying that if they' did not pay him twelve hkhs 
of Rupees as yearly trihiite. he would return the next year 
and burn dotvn the remaining part of the to^'i'u. No sooner 
Shi\^ji was gone than the poor people of Surat fell to plun¬ 
dering what was left, in so much that there was riot a liouse, 
great or smalb excepting those which stood on their guards 
which were not ransacked." Even the English sailors under 
S* faster took to plundering. 

During the three days that Surat was undergoing this 
fate, the sea-port of Swally marine, ten miles ucst of it aa'Oss 
the Tapti, tvas not free from alarm. Tlierc the English, 
Dutch and French had built their warehouses and landing- 
places for ocean-going vessels. Here lay during those days td! 
the members of the English factory, their treasure, and most 
of the goofts bought for Europe. Here the shah i bandar 
(harijour and custom-master), the q^t and the most 
eminent merchants (Hindu, Nfuslim and Armenian) of 
Surat had taken refuge with the English. Many rich people 
of the town, too, had Red to the villages north of Surat, 
across the river and close to Sivally, On the 3rd it was 
reported that Shivaji wanted to send 500 horsemen north of 
the river to plunder the tillages and seire these rich men : 
and it was feared that he might even come to Swally to 
demand the surrender of the Surat refugees and blackmail 
from the European merchants. But the coming of ihe 
spring-tide made it impossible for the Marathas to cross the 
river, and .Swilly remained safe. So great was the alarm 
there, however, that on the 3rd the English Pnetors rcmoverl 
iheir treasure from the shore to one of iheir ships, and next 
day loaded all their broadcloth, quicksilver, curraJl (coral?) 
Jcc., on board ship, “to secure them any attempts of 

Sliivaji,” Two other English ships, which were due to sail, 
were detained at Swally till iflth October, by which time 
the Marathas were exfjccted to withrimw from the district. 
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The English faciors i^ith the Ixelp o£ the ship's tnrj^entm 
eien ran up a wcx>dca platform at one end of the itiarinc 
yard and mounted eight guns on it» *ho defend the Com¬ 
pany's estate the best vve could,” 

The manly atiiiude of the English and their success in 
scaring away the Manidui myTiads, greatly impicssed the 
people of the country. These traders had* as a reivard for 
their brave defence of their factory during the loot of 1664, 
received commercial privileges from the Emperor. And 
now the son of Haji Said Beg, the richest merchant of Sucat. 
who had found shelter at Swally> publicly swore that he 
would migiate \rith his family to fkjmbay* 

The fact that all the three European factories at Surat 
were untouched ivhilc every other shop and house was ran¬ 
sacked by the raiders^ naturally excited suspicion^ Both at 
Surat and the imperial Court people "talked of the three 
Christian nations having made a league with Shivaji when 
he was here.” The foreign merchants therefore received no 
reward from the ruler of the land this time,^ (ETi. Surat, 105.) 

An official intjuiry ascertained that Shivaji had earned 
off 66 iakfis of Rupees' worth of booty from Surat*— viz., 
cash, picarb* and other articles worth 53 liikhs from the city 
itself and 13 lakhs tvorth from NawTil Sahu and Hart Sahu 
and a village near Surat. (Akfibarat, 13-10.) 

But the real loss of Surat w-as not to be estimated by 
the booty which the Matathas carried oflE. The trade of 
this, the richest port of India* was practically destroyed. 
For scteral years after Shivaji’s withdrawal from it, the 
low'n used to throb with panic every now and then* when¬ 
ever any Maratha force came within a few dap' match of 
it, or even at false alarms of their coming. On every' sucit 
occasion the merchants would quickly remove their goods 
to the ships^ the citizens tvould flee to the villages, and the 
Europeans ivould hasten to Swally. Business tvas effectually 
scared atvay from Surat* and inland producers hesitated to 
send their goods to this the greatest emporium of W^cstem 
India. 


1670-T9J everv year Irj 

For one inontli after the second sadt, "live town was 
in so great a confusion that there was neither governor nor 
Government/^ and almost every day was troubled by 
rumours of Sluva's coming ibere again. "On the 12th {i.e., 
only a sveek after his departure) it was again rumoured that 
he was returning svith fitOOO horse and 10,000 foolJ^ and that 
he had already reached Pcint (disc, Nasik), a place about 75 
miles distant. At once there was a general exodus and the 
town was dwigcd from a busy port into the death-like quiet 
of a desert. The Turkish, English and French merchants 
abandoned their factories/* But the Dutch, 52 men in all, 
with Rags flying and drums beating proceeded from tlieir 
ship to their factory- This svas their belated imitation of 
the English demonstration of January' 1564, when the 
English President, at the head of some 200 men, had 
marched through the town, declaring that he meant to 
withstand Shivaji with this handful of men I" (Dufth 
Records, Trans., VoU 29, letter No. 763 and Vok 27, 
No. 719-) 

At the end of Noveml>cr, and again about 10th Decem¬ 
ber, 1670, the alarm was revived; and the European mer¬ 
chants met together to concert die means of guarding their 
respective interests. The landt^^rd defences of Strally were 
strengthened by adding a breastwork on the north side of 
the chottUry, and the entrance to the harbour or *'holc" was 
gtuinied by stationing a ship there- The English used to 
remove their money and gpods from Surat to this place at 
every such alarm. 

In June 1672 tlie success of the Maratha forces under 
Moro Pant in the Koli State of Ramnagar, on the w’ay to 
Surat, kept the city in constant terror for a long time- The 
^falaLha general openly demanded chaulh from Surat, 
threatening a visitation if the governor refused payment. 
There tvas the same panic again in February and October 
1672, Scptemf>er 1673, October 1674* and December 1679- 
In short, the destruction of the trade and financial pros¬ 
perity of Surat w^as w'cll nigh complete, (F. R*) 
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§G» Battle of Dindorif i7th Oct* 1670* 

Having concluded the stoty of the Maraiha dealings 
with Surat, we lum to Shivaji's activities in other quarters* 

Prince Muazzam had just returned to Aurangabad after 
chasing Dilir Khan to tJie bank of the Tapti, tv'hen he heard 
of the plunder of Surat* He immediately summoned Daud 
Khan from Burhanpur and sent him off to attack the 
Mariiiha raiders. Meantime^ Shivaji had left Surat, entered 
Baglana, and plundered the villages nestling at the foot of 
the fort of iMulhir, Daud Khan, after sending his baggage 
from Bai/Jpur track to Aurangabad, marched westtvards 
with light kit to Chandor, a town at which the road from 
Nasik to Baglana crosses the hill range. Spies brought him 
news that Shivaji had started from Mulhir and intended to 
cross the Chandor range by the pass of Kancbarui-Manchanri, 
ten miles west of Chandor* Arriving at the hamlet of 
Chandor (below the fori) at about 9 p.m,, Daud Khan waited 
to verify the news of the enemys movements. At midnight 
his spies rcponetl that Shiva had already issued from the 
piass and was rapidly following the road to Nasik with half 
his forces, while the other half of his army was holding the 
pass to pick up strollers. Daud Khan at once resumed his 
march. But the moon set about three o^clock in the 
morning, and in the darkness the Mughal soldiers were 
somewhat scattered. 

Ikhlas Khan Miana (son of Abdul Qadir bin Bahlol 
Khan, a former Pathan leader of Bijapur), commandetl the 
Mughal vanguard. Ascending a hillock in the early morn¬ 
ing. he l>eheld the enemy standing ready for battle in the 
plain below. Wliile his men were putting on their artnour, 
which was conveyed on camels, he himself with a handful of 
followers recklessly charged the enemy. The %far;itli3 rear¬ 
guard, which had faced alraut, was 10,000 strong and com- 
nianded by distinguished generals like Pratap Rao Gujar, 
the Master of the Horse, Vyankoji Datto and Makaji Anand 
Ran (a natural son of Shahji Bhonsld.) Ikhlas Khan was 
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Vtn- soon wounded and unhorsed. -Wier a umc E®ud amv-ed 
on the scene and sent up Rat Makaraiid and some other 
officers to reinforce the \'an. while he left his elephants. Hags 
and drum at a ruined village on a height, surrounded by 
iiflfaj, with orders to make his camp and rear-guard halt there 
I'shen ihey would come up. 

For hours together an obstinate and bloody battle 
raged. .Saugruni Khan Ghori and his kinsmen were 
woimried, and many were slain on the Mughal si<le. The 
Marathas. 'like the Bar^s of the Deecaon, fought bovenng 
round the imperialists.'^ But the Bundda infantry^ of the 
Mughal army uith their abundant fire-arms kept the enemy 
backv Band Khan himself entered the light, repulsed the 
enemy irith his anilleryr and rescued the woundetl Ikhlas 

Khan. 

Meantime, in anoiher ]Jart of the field, Mir Abdul 
Mabud. the dUrogha of the divisional artillciy, who had 
been sepimied from the main anuy by a fold in the ground, 
teas attacked. He wa.s wounded with one of his sons and 
wme follotrers, while anoiher son and many soldiers tvere 
slain : and his Rags and horsc“S were carried off Iry the enemy. 
There was a lull in the fight at noon. 

At that time Daud Khan had less than 2,000 men with 
him while the Marathas ouinuml>ered him fivefold. In the 
evening they charged him again, but were driven l>ack 
evitiently by the artillery. At night the Mughab bivouacked 
under the autumn sky, their camp was entrenehed. and 
they engaged in burying the dead and tending the trounded. 
The Maratbas retreated to Konkan without further 
lion. This bit tie was fought near Dindori on the 1/th of 
October, IfiTO,* Al>out a week Uier the Peshwa captured 
the fort of Trimbak (Niisik district,) 


‘ Binlc cf Uindori: =nil«ly upc^n 

an cyc-whuc^y i with i po’^U fiom Sahh^ 65 
Dindori Z oE ChumUn utid IS m.n. of Nnwt. ffdh^ iiatw ihai 

tioin Dindori Shiv»ji went lo KunjaiRnrh and Uavod Oicro. 
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As the result of the battle of Ditiodori, the Mughal 
pou’cr i^'^as neutralizctl for more than a month aftervi.'ards. 
The day after the fight Daud Khan marched with tlic 
broken remnant of his army to Nasik* and halted there for 
one month, evidently to recoup his strength and also to 
watch the route from. Konkan (by the Tal pass?). The 
w'oundcd tvere sent to Aurangabad. Late in November* 
he reuroved to AhmadJiagar* but at the end of December he 
iiVas recalled lo the scene of bis last battle by the revival of 
Maratha activity in die Chandor range* {DiL 87* 89* 92.) 

§7* Raid into Bt‘rar arid Bagtana. 

\Vc shall not deal in this diapter with Shivaji's activity 
at sea and in the ivestem coast-strip in November and 
December 1G70 after his return from Surat. Early in 
December a Maratha force under Sliivaji himself made a 
raid into Khandesh* after capturing the forts of Ahivatit, 
Markanda* Ravla, and Javla in Baglana* on the way* 
Advancing by rapid marches, he plundered Bahadurpura, 
a liibge two miles from Burh^npur (the capital of Khan- 
desh)* but did not come closer to that city* because of the 
is'arning of Jaswant Stngh* who had been posted there since 
Scptcmlx^r last. Passing into Bcmr* he fell* ivhen least 
expected* upon the rich and flourishing cUy of Karinja* and 
looted it completely* Four thousand oxen and donkeys were 
loaded ivith the booty—consisting of fine cloth, silver and 
gold* to the value of a krore of Rupees* captured here. All 
the rich men of the place were carried off for ransom* Only 
the most eminent one among them escaped in the disguise 
of a woman* The other towns also yielded vast suras of 
money. That rich province* with its accumulated wealth of 
more than half a ceniur)- of [icace and prosper iiy, afforded 
a virgin soil to the plunderers in this their first raid. A 
force* reported to be 20*000 strong* began to loot the counUy 
round Ausa and collect the rcs'cnuc, but they rode away 
v%1ihoui attacking the fore. In the neighbourhood of Karinja 
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and, Nandurbir the Marathas took from the affrighted 
people i^Titteti promises to pay them one-foulth of the 

revenue (chauth) in future,* 

No resistance was made by the Moglials. Khan4- 
Zanian. the governor of Bcrar, moved too sloivly to intercept 
the raiders* and he stopped on reaching Deogarh. Daud 
Khan, the gpvemor of Rhatidesh* was abseiu campaigi^ing 
near Ahmadtiagar, while his son Ahmad Khan, %vho 
officiated as his deputy at Buihiiiipur. was at open war with 
Maharajah Jaswaiu Singh, who try ing to inise money' for 
the Prince’s expenses and had demanded five kkhs from 
the treasury' of Khandesh, Baud Klian's son replied that 
if the Maharajah could produce Atitmig^ib s order* he 
would pay him even 20 lakhs, or else not a pice* at which 
message Jaswant threatened to sack the lowm. (F, R. Surat, 
105, Bombay to Surat, 5 February, 167L) 

Daud Khan from his camp near Ankai Tankai hastened 
towards Burhanpur. Arriving near the pass of Fardapur he 
heard that the Mai^thas returning from Berm had turned 
aside from Burhanpur and taken the road to Baglaiia, The 
situation at the capital of Kliandcsh was also cased by' tlic 
arrival there on 1st Janiuiry 1671 of a new supreme com^ 
mand, Mahabat Khan* who took Jaswant away with him¬ 
self when leaving the towm. 

From Fardapur, Daud Khan swened lo the west and 
entered BagUina on the heels of the Marathas. While 
Shivaji had been sacking Karinja in Berar* another Maratha 
band under More Trimbak Pingli Jiad been looting 
Khandesh and Baglana, and now these two divisions liad 
united in the neighbourhood of Salhir. They had plundered 
the village under the hill-fort of Mulhir and laid siege to 
Salhir, Daud Khan arrived near ^flllhir at about 8 
but could advance no further as most of his camp and army 
were lagging behind. 

* DiL Akhb^rSt, ycif IS—S, 10- f. « 105, Uttrr 

of J, Tioncr. 20 THx. 1670: S. Msmct to rnr^ideni, 19 Dtt. Bit. 6t (bare 
nicntktn of Katiitja-j Sibh. 70, Karinji W 77-M E, 20-32 N. 
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The Khan urgixl his troops to sun next morning in 
order to raise the siege of Sal hi r. He himself set out before 
sunrise. But most of his men had not yet arrived, and the 
few that had conic with him were scattered. They busied 
themselves in cooking food or taking rest in the camp, 
instead of resuming the march with their chief. Baud Klian 
heard on the way that Sdlhir had already been captured by 
the Marathas, and so he returned in disappointment to 
Nfiilhir, and after a short halt there fell hack on his ncir 
base near Kanchana-,\fanchaiia in the Chandor range, 

Shivaji had invested Salhir with a force of 20,000 horse 
and foot, and one day finding the garrison off their guard 
he had scaled tfie wall by means of rope-ladders, Tfie 
qil<kiiQT Faihullah Khan fell fighting, and his tvife's brother 
then gave up the fort to the enemy. This liapjicned about 
,'>th January' 1671, The success of the Marathas continued. 
They threatened other forts in tlie province, such as Mulhir^ 
Chaurlgarh and Hul^rh, Their roving baiuls cut off the 
grain supply of Nekiiam Khan, the faiijflaj of Bagliina 
(whose head-quarters were at Mulhir,) They also laid siege 
to Dhodap* the loftiest hill-fort in the Chandor range.* 

In the ivinter of 1670-71, Shivaji received a visit from 
Chhatra Sal, the son of Chatnjiat Rai Bundela, the late 
chieftain of Xfahewa in eastern Bundelkhand, This young 
man had entered the imperial army at Jai Singh's recom* 
mendaiion, but he was discontented with what he considered 
the inadef|uatc reward of his serv'ices in the Mughal in’i'asion 
of the Gond country. So, one day he kft the Mughal catnp 
on the plea of hunting and tiiade an adventurous journey 
with his tvife to MafiTirashtra by obscure and roundaboiu 
fiaths. He offered to serv'e under Shiva against the Emperor, 
Shivaji received him w iih honour, praised his mainly spirit, 
but sent him back with the advice to rise against .^urangi^ib 
in Bundclkhand, saying, "Illustrious chiefi conquer and 

' rJi7, SH-IIX), Akhbarai, Vrtr 13—12, 15. 9i Q^li. tiX. 7i. K, K. 
ii, 2‘(7'2t9 (jfha ati/ull-HTr at I tic MirrmdcT oF SSlhil), 
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subdue your foes* Recover and rule your native land* . * , 
It is expKKlicnt to commence hostilities in your own domi- 
nions^ where your reputation will gain many adherents. , * * 
Whenever the MugliaU evince an intention of attacking 
you, I will distract their attention and subvert their plans* 
by active co-operation with you**^ The contemporary his¬ 
torian* Bhiinscn, hosvever, tells us that Chhatra sil returned 
from Rajgarh in disappointment as he found the prosincial 
spirit of the I>cccani Court uncongenial to him and Shivaji 
never g?ive his trust or any high olhcc to men front Northern 
India.* 


' Chhttiraprakisht canco ur. in Pogscjn's Poondtimt pp* 52-55; 
DiL 152. For hlswr>' of Chhatni Sil, s« Sstkai's di. 61* snif 

lrvinc*J Latfr Mughals, ii. ch, 0- 
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STRUGGLE WITH THE MUGHALS AND 
BIJAPLIR, 167J-74 


L Campaign of ?i[ahlba{ & D£i>d, 
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2. Campaign dI Bahidur it Dilir, 
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4. SllTat ihr^tcncd. 
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7. Paiihiilj & Satara captuirct]. 

8. BaitJc of Cmrinj. 

9. Bjiitle dF Neuri, 1674. 

LU'. Dilir Khan iklcatcd. 


Campitigits of Mafiabat ajid Daud Kkan^ 1671. 

The 5 ecoiid sack of Surat and the Maraiha ravages in 
RaglanI roused Aurangzib to a sense of the gr«ivity of the 
situation in the Deccan. As early as 2Sth November, 1670, 
he had appointed Mahlbat Khan to the supreme command 
in the Deccan. The events of December only deepened the 
Emperor's anxiety. On 9ch January 1671* he sent orders to 
Bahadur Khan to leave hLs pmvince of Gujrat and take the 
command of one of the imperial army corps in the Deccan, 
DiUr Khan being directed to accompany him. The Emperor 
also repeatedly talked of going to the Deccan and con¬ 
ducting the against Shivaji in person, but the idea was 
ultimately dropped. Daud Khan rvas instructed to attack 
Shiia wherever he was reponed to be, Amar Singh 
Chandau-at and many other Rajput olficers with their 
clansmen were posted to the Deccan. Reinforcements, 
money and provisions were poured into Baglana in January, 
1671. (Akitbarfii, 13^1, 2, 8, 11, 16; 107.) 

Xfahabat Khan left Burhanpur on 3rd January 1671 
with Jastvant Singh, reached Aurangabad on the 10th. poid 
his respects to the viceroy. Prince Afua/zam, and set out 
to join the army near Chandor. Daud Khan had been 
appointed his chief lieutenant and the commander of his 
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vanguard : but he despised this office as below his ratikj and 
begged the Emjjcror to recall him. (Akh. 1342 ; DiL 102.) 

We shall now trace the history of the war in the 
ChandoT range. Late in Deceinher 1670 Shivaji's men had 
laid siege CO Dhodap. and Diud Klian had started on the 
28th of that month to relieve the fori. But the qthdar 
Muhammad Zanian^ successfully repelled the attack un¬ 
aided. mud Khan had next advanced to the relief of Salhir, 
but had been loo late to save it. as we have already seen. 
In Januar)' 1671, he held a fortified base near the Kanchana 
pass from which he sallied forth in every direction in i^^hich 
the Maraihas were heard of as roving. From the Emperor's 
letters it appears that Daud Khan was under a general order 
to right everything that might gjo vnxmg in Baglana! Once 
after a night'inarch he fell on a body of the enemy near 
Hatgarh and slew 7(XI of them. (.dAA&srii?, 13-6 and 15 ; 
/>i7. 1. lOL) 

Late in January 1671, Mahlbat Khan joined Daud 
Kftan near Chan dor and the two laid siege to A hi van t, 
vrhich Shiva had recenily taken. After more than a month 
had been wasted in a fruitless exchange of fire, the fort was 
entered from the trenches of Daud Khan and the garrison 
capitulated lo him. Mahibat Khan became furiously angry 
at losing the cretUi of this success. He had been previously 
treating Daud Khan, a 5-hazari, with discourtesy, and now 
the relations between them became strained to the utmost. 
Leaving a gairison to hold .Ahivant, Mahabat spent three 
months at Nasik and then went to Pamem (15 miles north 
of Daman) to pass the rainy season (June to September) 
there, while Daud Klvnn was recalled to Court, (about 
June.)* 

* Dit. I03-10L 106; Sabh. 72. '^Mababai Khan is. i»fnc as far as Ns.-iik 
Trimtiak ami huih laten 4 HiitumE ( = .\htviiril) and Salhtr arc the 

n;iiues al two of iheiii." (F- tt. Stirat. J05. Bfun. iQ SuTal, 6 April 1671.) 
Bin the Mu};hals did not r«Dvei Salhir, Sabh- 7J '»vs thrv were xverely 
drfeatod near it. The)' nnly rapinied J3vlS. Mart^gindagaih, Anehal^iri, 
ami AhUTini in VaishiUi (.April 1671). ate, !o jedhf. 
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There was excessive rainfall that year and many men 
and cattle perished of pestilence in the camp at Pamera. 
But while his troops were dyings Mahabat Khan attended 
daily entertainments in the houses of the nobles by turnv. 
There ^vcrc 400 dandng-girls of Afghanistan and the 
Panjab in his cant]}, and they were ptaLionijced by the oflicei's. 
(DtL 160,) 


§2, Carnffaign of Buhdtltir and DiUrj 1671-72, 

Baiiie of Sdlhtr, 

The Emperor was dissatisfied svEth Mahabat Khan for 
the pKMjr result of his tamfiaign in the first quarter of 1671 
and his long spell of inactivity aftenvatds, and suspected 
him of having formed a secret understanding with Shivaji. 
So^ he sent Bahadur Khan and Dilir Khan, to the Deccan 
next winter. They inarched from Surat into Baglana, laid 
siege to Salhir (now in MarSiha hand.s), and leaving Ikhlas 
Khan Miana^ Rao Aiiiar Singh Chaiidanat and some otlier 
olficers to continue the siege^ proceeded toivards Ahmad- 
nagar (Oct*). {DU. 107 e O. C. 3567 : Jedhe,) 

from the environs of Ahmadnagar^ Bahadur Khait 
advanced towards Supa (in the Puna district), while Dilir 
Khan with a fiying column recovered Puna, massacring all 
the inhabitants above the age of 0 ycai^, (end of December 
1671.) Early in January 1672* Shivaji was at Mahad, drain* 
ing his forts of men to raise a vast army for expelling the 
invaders from the home of his childhood.* But the pressure 
on Puna was immediately afterv4’ard.s removed and Bahadur 

* R. Sunn JOG. Uomliay to IS Jau. and 30 Jan, Ifi72. J ht 

[i>wn takcTi by JliHr Xhan u spelt in the Eltj^lbll Faciott Records as fSjud 
iJtarknf (ffum the usual practice flf tJCklEI^ mo placn lo^cthcT in one suIj- 
diviuoTt^ and drwrihed a* "'a place of itreai cwiicem in a serj- targe^ plain in 
rhe hear! nf aU Sinntp's uppe^r coHtilrj'.'' TliLs dc-seripiion Puna 

and not tJiakau ; but wc h;is c no dincci cs'idmce that Shivaji gnt Ixadi Puna 
and Chatan finni ihc MuHtiah by the tTcaty of lisGS nr that of 1(568. The 
F.nsTiih tcconl a ruinour. which wc knoMi' wii liO-scIcu. that at the captnee 
of this place Dilir Mian killed fCartijjl Gujar. ilic Sfariitha Licuivnint- 
General (j.r., Praliip Ran}* 
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Khan xvas recalled from this region by a severe disaster to 
the Mughal aiTOs in Bagmna. There, the division left to 
besiege Salhir was attacketl by a large force o£ Marathas 
under Pratap Rao, Anaiid Rao and the Peshwa (Moro Pant). 
After an obstinate battle, Ikhlas Khan and MuliaVunn Singh 
(the son of Rao A mar Singh Chanda wat) were wounded 
and captured with ^ of their principal afheeri. while Rao 
Amar Singh and many other commanders as well as several 
thousand common soldiers ivcre slain, and the entire siege- 
camp was taken by the enemy.* Shortly afterwards Moro 
Pant captured .Mulhir, and then putting fresh men, nmni^ 
lions and provisions in the itro forts, they hurried back to 
Konkaii unmolested. This took place at the end of January 
and the first week of February, lfi72. Shivajis prestige and 
confidence in his own power were immensely increased by 
these successes, Sunii tvas novv in constant terror of him, as 
he entirely dominated Baglana. 

From the English records wc learn titai Sln%a now 
‘‘forced the two generals Bahadur ami Dilir)* who with 
their armies had entered into his country, to retreat with 
shame and loss."f Rut the Persian accounts are silent about 
it. M'c can, however, be sure that the Samaini rising in 
March and the rcbelliun of the Khaibar Afglians in April 
next, made it iinjMssible for the Em|3eror to attempt the 
recovery of his prestige in the Dcccan, and Shiva was there¬ 
fore left the master of the situation throughout the year 
1672. (M. A. 115-116,) 

Bahadur Khan rcturnetl from Baglana with failure, 
encamped for some time on the bank of the Bhima, and 
then went back to .\hmadnagar to canton for the rains, 
Alxmc May 1672 Mahabat left the Deccan for Hindusthan* 

* On ihc side abo msiny noklicrs wcic Uairt iml mily odic chitf 

or Iirtie, Siir>a Jtan Kiinkrc. a comiadi: «f SIiii7iii‘jv wuth, Satih, 74: ' 

Oif. 107 ; Idiwanlav, 60& : i-- R. Stirii *<7, Gray in Bomljay. 15 
Vol. I0<t, Elonilxiy [o Surat. 16 Keb., 1672 I H- K. ii- 24fl. 

t tJ, C, 3655, Surat m Go.i 1672. Rantaji [^aii|tT6 > licroit 

baule H I ill Dll it near foU ttaiicri (Sabti. 75) mitit be placed hen.-. 
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and a month later Muazzam did the same. Baliadur Khan 
was appointed commandcr-in>chie£ and acting viceroy of the 
Deccan, in the place of these two, becoming substantive 
subahdar in January 1673 and holding that office till August 
1677. (DU. lOS-109; M. A. 121.) 


§5. Mardtha occupation of the Koli country, J672. 

So greatly was the spirit of the Marathas roused by their 
victor)’ over Ikhlas Khan, capture of Mulhir, and expulsion 
of Bahadur and Dilir from Puna, that their activity conti¬ 
nued unabated even during the hot sveathcr and the rainy 
season of this year. On 5th June, a large Manitha army 
under Moro Trimbak Pingl^ captured Jawhar from its Koli 
Rajah, \'ikram Sh3h. and there seized treasure amounting 
to 17 lakhs of Rupees. The place is only 100 miles from 
Surat, and adjoins the N5sik district, from which it is 
separated by the \Vestem Ghats. Ads'ancing further north, 
he threatened the other Koli .State of Ramnagar* which is 
only sixty miles south of Surat. TTie Rajah, .Som Shah, fled 
with his fitmily (about 19th June, 1672) to Chikli, six miles 
S- e. of Gandavi and 33 m. s. of Surat. Even Gandavi svas 
deserted by the people in fear of the coming of the Nfarnthas. 
But the invaders speedily retreated from Ramnagar on hear¬ 
ing that Dilir Khan was assembling his forces for a 
campaign. Heaw rain stopped the activity of the Marathas 
for a few days. But soon afterwards Moro Pant, with his 
army raised to 15,000 men, returned to the attack, and took 
Ramnagar in the first week of July. Its Rajah took refuge 
in the Portuguese territory’ of Daman. 

Tlie annexation of Jasvhar and Ramnagar gave the 
.Marathas a short, safe and easy route from Kali3n up 
Northern Konkan to Surat, and laid that port helplessly 
open to invasion from the south. The city became subject 

* Now called Dharampur. The old capital Rlmnaffar. now known as 
Sagmr, ciamU 24 m. §. w. of Dhatampiu, the new capital. 
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to chronic alarm, ivhencvcr any Maratha troops were heard 
of even. 60 miles off, at Rnmnagar. 


gL Surat thmaiened for chauth- 

From the neighbourhoood oE Ramnagar, Moro Trimbak 
Pingli icnt three successive letters on hehalE o£ Ihs niaster to 
the governor and leading traders of Surat demanding four 
lakhs of Rupees as blackmail, and threatening a visit to the 
city in the case of their refusal. The third of these epistles 
iras very' peremptory in tone; in it Shivaji wrote, "I demand 
for the third lime, which I declare shall be the last, the 
chauth or quarter part of the king^s revenue under your 
Government. As yi>ur Emperor has forced me to keep an 
army for ihc defence of my people and country, that army 
must be paid by lus subjects. If you do not send me the 
money speedily, then make ready a large house for me, for 
I shall go and sit do\m there and receive the revenue and 
custom duties, as there is none now to stop my passage. 

At the first news of the aiTivai of the Maratha array 
in RSmnagar, the governor of Surat summoned all the 
leading Hindu and Muhammadan merchants and projwsed 
that they should subscribe Rs. 45.000 for engaging 500 horse 
and 5,1)00 foot to guard ilic toivn for two months. Officers 
Were jinmccliately sent to make a list of all the Hindu houses 
in the town for assessing this comribution. But no soldiers 
were eitllsLccl, and the governor pocketed whatever money 
^vas actually raiseni for the defence. 

On the receipt of the third letter from Shivii, the help¬ 
less citizens were seized with panic. The richer men went 
to the governor that very^ night and wanted permission to 
remove their families to Broach and other toivns for safety. 
He kept them waiting till after midnight, gave them the 
^Knuission, but retracted it next Tuoming, ivhen he hcld^ a 
second conference with the townsmen, asking them to raise 
the blackmail demanded,—the merchants paying one lakh 
and the desais raising two lakhs from the eultivaiors of the 
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villages around^ After a discussion lasting a day and a nightp 
in which he reduced his demand to Rs, (>0,000, the people 
finally refused to pay anything, as they knew too well that 
he would appropriate the money instead of buying the 
enemy off with it. Thereafter, ciery time that there iras 
an alarm of the approach tjf Shivaji’s troops, the citizens of 
Surat hastened to flee from the town, but the gosernor shut 
the gates to keep them in! * 

\Vc may conclude the history of the Koli Rajahs here. 
Vikram Shah, the ex*chief of Jawhar, on losing his kingdom 
in June 1672» lied to the adjoining Mughal district of N^ik. 
From this place he used to sally forth with roving bands of 
his own, plunder the [>easantr)^ and cut off communications 
in the north Thana district^ notv in Maratha hands. His 
son joined DhaiH Rai Koli (another disjjossessed chief) and 
look to brigandage, causing considerable loss to Maratha 
territoiy and inilitary routes. Finally both were captured 
and executed. {Jedhe S. 91 Q, B. sec. 74.) 


§ 0 . Further iMaratha successes in 7672, but raid into 
Khandesh and Bcrdr, Dec. 1672, defeated. 

From tltcir base in the Koli country of Jawliar and 
Ramnagai^ a Maratha force under Moro Trimbak easily 
crossed the Ghats into the Nasik district, in the middle 
of July iri72* plundered and occupied it. Jadav Rao 
Deccani, a great-grandson of Lakhji Jadav (the maternal 
grarjclfather of Shivaji), with 4,0lKf men, was the Mughal 
thanahdar of NasikTrimhak. He was defeated and cap 
tured after losing many of his troops in battle. Siddi Hai,il, 


* Cjotiqucr^t of K&li cotintr^’ amt iK cITcct otl Sural: f* A. Surat, vot, 
Consuli. Surat 21 June* E672 ; \'dI, Ji7, Surat lu BuniLniv* 21 ami 25 Juif : 
lol. lOft, Bumlm lo Surat, 8 July : fJ. C. ; t\ H. Surat, Val. 87* -Surat 
tn Pfr^ia, i November 1675 ; SaWl. 72; JrdM. The tlrrcatirtiiin^ letter i' 
given (in Pervian) in the k, A. S. AlS. Servian 71 (A'Aa/ut-x-SJ'riiia;i)* 5* ami 
the lepiy io it in A, S. S. SIS. 5ft, p, [Ift ; both mtUiiatcri in my /fouje 
of Sbh’Afi^ 
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the tlianafidaT of \ani-Dindorl (or North Nasik districi), 
^vas also defeated and his chaise looted by the Mamthas. 
For this failure, both the officers tvcrc sharply reprimanded 
by Baliadur Khan, and in anger they dcscrtetl to the 
Marnthas, irith tsvo other officers and all the men of their 
"four great regiments of horse” (Octo!>cr.) Other desertions 
t'iXTc apprehended, and Dilir Khan was left in great danger 
with a weakened army to defend the province of Gnjnit 
against the exultant cnemyn.* 


On 25th October, a large Maraiha army appeared at 
Ramnagar again, and Surat trembled in alartn, especially 
as a party of Shivaji’s horse advanced to Chikli, But that 
city svas not Shivaji's objective now. He made a lightning 
raid into a different corner of the ^ftighal empire. 

He sent his light cavalry to plunder Beilir and relin- 
giina.f The viceroy Bahadur Khan, on hearing of it, set 
out from Ahmadnagai due eastwards, left his hetny baggage 
at Bir (70 miles to the east) and Kandhar, and atTived as 
fast as he could near the fort of Ramgir (13-55 N. 79^35 E.) 
in pursuit of the raiders. But they had been tiro days 
beforehand with him, looted the village at the foot of the 
fort, and carried off the families of most of the tnliabitanis 
for ransom. So the baffled Mughal general returned by way 
of^ Indur (modern Nizarndhadl 95 miles due west of 
Ramgir, Entering the Qutb-Shiii territoiy, he ravaged the 
land at the instigation of Dilir Khan. The Marathas in 
their retreat divided into two bodies ; one uimed souiluwest 
to their own counutry by crossing the frontier of the Gob 


Siirar ^ Boirilay. 20 16?2. Vot. S. 

rj n -f, ** Ocipbci, to F. n. Surai lOti. 9l 

t£-o. ^4, for the two dcsentra, 

SifliU trjISI, foinicit) an nffirci of Atal Khan (o< Bijaput), an„„d ,h, 
peroT. hot u«I to «ii,a «ralT ,o S|,i„j/ 

I occuneHl 31 ih^ XfituPitai Kh.i __ a^L. ...a. .... 


Emptcrc 


Ilic ^fltgrlat h«iJ Akb. Il ia. (MS. rcath 


Sbafi 


occunctl 31 
for Siddi), 

t a(. lio. I 30 -IS 2 (roll.) Tfia laaai „«o,h j, unmuio. Tho 
sent on G Jm. [HiS —wuhoui giving ibeir dpiifnjitioii.v 
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koiida state, and the other nio\ed northwards by way of 
Chanda into imj>criai territory* Dilir Khan was sent off 
to pursue the fu^t division, while Bahadur Khan tried to 

bar the advance of the second. 

Sending his heat 7 baggage back to Aurangabad froiii 
the neighbourhood of the village of jarakhed, the viceroy 
hastened by way of Partur, Shellode and Pecdola* and 
arrived near the [mi of Antiir (33 miles north of Auranga* 
bad.) Here the Matathas turned at bay, and attacked the 
Mughal \an under Siijan Singh Bundela. But they were 
repuUcd and pursued till evening, many of the horses of 
traders and other kinds of booty were recovered from the 
enemy and restored to their ov^'ners. Next day the Mughah 
crossed tlic pass and encamiied at Durgapur, four miles from 
the fort of Amur* 

The following day, when tlicy were marching to 
Aurangabad in rather straggling groups, before the rime 
fixed for the starring of the general, one body of iO.OCO 
imperialists was charged by 750 picked Maratha cavalry <m 
the left of the i>ass of Bakapur, six miles off* After an obstinate 
battle, in wdiich the .\fughals tvere reinforced by tlieir generak 
tlie Marat has retreated* leaving 400 of their number dead 
on the held. The credit of tliis victory belongs to the 
Bundclas under Subh-Kam* whose gallant son Dalpat Itio 
was wounded in the fight. 

The division under Dilir Khan rejoined Baliadur Khan 
after pursuing the other Maiatha band into west Bijapur 
territory'* and capturing much booty. The general cantoned 
his troops at Pathri* 76 miles s, e. of Aurangabad. This 
Maifitha raid into Khandesh and Bcrar, unlike their 
incursion in December 1670, was completely foiled, and the 
Mughal troops showed commendable mobility and enterprise* 
(Nov*-Dec* 1672.) 

To guard against a repetition of these two Maratha 
penetrations into Khandesh from Bal^hat, Bahadur Khan 
set up gates across the tops of the chief passes and posted 
troops Vklih artiilerj' at each of them. Bajaji Nayak Nim- 
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balfcar* "a great Detcani zaniintbr" and latlier oE SIii>^*s 
son-in-law Malidaji, with liL^ family, was now iran over by 
the Mughals. {DtL 122 and 125.) 


§G. Desultory fighting m Desk, I67 j. 

Maratlia activity^ thus shut out of Khandesh atid Berar, 
burst forth in anotlier quarter They next assembled in the 
Puna district, Bahadur KJian left his baggage at Charaar- 
gundii, hastened to meet the invaders, and defeated them 
after a severe battle.* Then he encamped at Pedgaon, on 
the north bank of the Bhinia, eight miles due south of 
Chamargunda. This place became the residence of his aimy 
for many years afterwards, ami here a fort and town grew 
up from their cantonment, which the Emj>eror permitted 
him to name Bahadur-garh. (Dii 126.) 

Pedgaon occupies a position of great strategic import¬ 
ance, It stantls on die plain just dear of the long mountain 
spur running eastwards from Puna. From this place the 
Afughal general could at will move westwards along the 
nortli of the range to protect the valleys of the Mida and 
the Bhima (the Nordr Puna district), or along the south of 
it to guard the valleys of the Nira and the Karha (the 
southern portion of the district.) Northivards he could 
communicate with Ills great depot of arms and provisions 
at Ahmadnagar, without having to cross any river (except at 
the foot of that fort) ; and southivards he could easily invade 
Bijapur through die Sholapur district. In short, the can¬ 
tonment at Pedgaon served as the Mughal advanced base 
for some years after this time, exaedy as Aurang^ib^s camp 
at Brahmapuri, 90 miles s. e. e, of it, did twenty-two years 
later, when the Mughal empire had extended further south. 


• Ii is protubly ilili campaijpi ihat ii rctcmKl to in. Af. A, 128, auion^ 
Coim Iith.1 of I6;!l, in the fotinwing icrms: ''Biluttiiir Khan hid 
after a forcftl march of 120 mite*, made biuc capitirra ol 
sent them with Dalpat 10 ihc Emperor, who yicvtcA them on 
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k was most probably in this year (1673)* that Shk'aji 
met with a sore disappointment. The Eort of ShisTier, a mile 
west of Jtinnar, ivas no doubt of strategic importance, as it 
guarded the Mughal Eroniier in the north of the Pun^a 
district and blocked the shortest route by which he could 
sally out of North Ronkan to overrun Mughal Dcccan. But 
what gave it the greatest value in Shivaji's eyes was that it 
was his birth-place. The Mtighal goAemor of Shivner was 
Alxlul Aziz Khan, a Brahman convert to Islam and one of 
the most faithful and valued senants of Aurangr.ib. Shivaji 
promised him ‘-mountains of gold” for surrendering the 
fort into Maratha liands i and he, pretending consent 
received the money, api>ointetl a day for the delivery, and 
asked Shivaji to send 7,000 cavalry' to take the fort over. 
But Alidul A/.iz at the same time secretly informed Bahadur 
Khan of ihe plot; the Marailm array fell into an ambuscade 
planned by the Muglials, and retired in disappoinimcni with 
hcasy lossS. (Fryer, i. 339-340.) 

§7. Giiiuj from Bijafjur and raids into Kandra, i675. 

In another direction, however, a wide door for conquest 
was now opened to the Marathas, Ali Adil Shah 11. died on 
24th Nov., 1672, and was succeeded on the throne of Bijapur 
by Sikandar, a boy of four years. Khawils Khan (an 
Abyssinian general) became regent and monopoUied all the 
power in the State, thm breaking his former agreement to 
share the government of the realm wiih the other thr^ 
leading nobles,—by which Abdul Muhammad (ex-u'arn) 
was 10 hold the casicm province. Bahlol Khan the western 
(w'ith Panhala fort), Muzaffar Rhan the Ranura disirices, 
and the regent the capital. He refused to hand over lo 
them the royal forts in their respective districts, and they 
therefore left him. -'Disturbances broke out on all sides, 
and the Government was ircakcncd by this internal discord. 

' But jedhi awrts i^tal he tmet bwicgcil Junnar (i.e., Slih-ncT) 
Sept. 1670. 
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Shivaji was not the man to mm such an opportunity. 
He broke off fiiendly relations utth the new regent and 
recalled hU ambassador babaji Nayak Pund^, from Bijapur. 
ITicn be sent a strong force under Annaji Pant on a secret 
enterprise of great importance. This force assemblctl at 
Rajapnr. One duaslon of it* equipped for scaling and 
storming foru* was sent in advance under Kondiiji Farzand, 
with orders to marcii secretly by ttight only* while Annaji 
himself with the rest of the troops remained concealed in 
the gieat forest of the Rainagiri district. 

In the pitch dark night of 6tli March, 1673* Kondaji 
arrivctl at the foot of Panliala, and taking sixty picked 
Mavl^ trtth himself, silently scaled the steep hill-side* every 
man helping his next comrade up by the hami On reach* 
ing the summit, they sudtlcniy blew their trumpets from 
different sides and charged through the fort. The surprise 
nas complete* The wildest confusion and alarm reigned 
among the garrison* which ivas heightened by the drums 
beating to arms and the hastily mused soldiers running 
hither and thither* A confused band to hand fighting raged 
for the rest of the night. Kondaji himself attacked and slew 
the commandant of the fort. The chief civil officer or Pay* 
niaster Nagoji Pandit fled away with his bare life. Tfie 
other Maratha troops swarmed into the fort, the day 
dawned, and the whole place was soon occupied by the 
victors, who seiKd the loc^l officials and bcia them to dis* 
cover the hidden treasure in their own houses and the 
Cmvcrnment offices. 

On hearing of the victory, Annaji came up from the 
rear, and Shh^ji himself arrived from RGigarh, and spent a 
month in the newly acquired fort whicli he planned to turn 
inio an impregnable tower of reRigc* The success of tiie 
^f;nalhas cominiicd * Parli was captured on I si April and 
Satai^ on 27lh July." 


* 0. S. 43fi—440 : icrf/if*; tlie Sanskrit poem PArnSf parwt-grohafiShh^ 
yinam by Ja^iram. Jrdhi sayn ihac Panhjla htjj taken bj leducinj; lomc 
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§8* Battle of Umr^ni, 167?, 

The l<Mi5 of Panhala routed the Coori oE Bijapur from 
its sleep. Kliawas Khan tvas blamed for his incompetence 
and neglect in dcEcnding the realm^ Bahlol Rhan w^as sent 
to ^eco^e^ the fort, trliile three other great generals were 
summoned from the provinces to join him and with Mughal 
co-operation make a united attack on the Marathas. But, 
as usual, Shivaji struck the first blotv and upset his enemies" 
plans. He detached Pratap Rao, Anand Rao and several 
other generals, at the head of 15,000 troops to attack Bahlol 
before his allies could join him. By ttvo night-marches of 
great speed and sccreq-, the Manitiias came up with Bahlol 
at LJmr^i, 86 miles west of Bijapur city, and completely 
enveloped his camp at a distance, l>efore he knew of their 
presence. They quietly cut him off From his waicr-sujiply, 
and next morning charged his camp in successive groujis 
from different quartets. The battle raged all the day witli 
intense ferocity. Many were slain and i^'ounded, though 
the light and elusive Marat has suffered less than the hard- 
pressed and densely crowded Bijapuris. But Bahlol's 
-Afghans held their ground with desperate tenacity. Indeed, 
fight would have meant destruction for them aftet that tby- 
long fight in April heat without any water to quench the 
thirst of man or beast and with an exultant light cavalry' 
lianging on their heels. 

_ At nightfall the two fortes separated. Bahlol sent a 
secret message to Pratap Rao saying that he was not really 
going to fight against Shivaji, but liad to make a show of 
hostility in order to satisfy his Gtncmment, and therefore 
each side should spare the other, Pratap Rao agreed, prob¬ 
ably for a bribe, and withdrew' his troops from a point in 
the line of investment, through w'hich Balilors w^ounded 
army safely fell hack on his base at Tikota, with the loss of 
one war-elephant and some bagg^ige only (about 15th April), 


of the S01TIWI1 : iHil JaySrim contndieu him ind Boiitin ii lifcnt on the 
poial. 
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Shjvaji sharply censured his general for letting Bahlol 
escape A^’hen he could Ijavc easily crushed him and seized 
his entire camp.* 

From the field of Umrani, Pratap Rao made a dash 
south-westwards into Kanara, robbing many places, in ^iay, 
as will l>c described in chapter 10 § 9. Shortly aficnvards, 
Bahlol with a replenished army, took post near Kolhapur, 
where he continued for some months, defeating the 
Marathas tn several encounters and forcing all their roving 
bands to leave KanaiS:. We hear of his pressing hard upon 
Shivaji and successfully defending that region throughout 
June, July and August, 1673, But in September he fell 
\ery ill at Mi raj. and die Bijapur and Golkouda Govern- 
me Ills sought Sliivaji's help in defending themselves fram a 
Mughal invasion threatened by Baliadur Khan. .As Getuld 
Aungier, the President of the Bombay Council, WMote on 
16th September, “Shivaji beai^ himself up manfully against 
all his enemies j . . . . and though it is probable that the 
MughaPs army may hill into his country this year and Bahlol 
Klum on the other side, yet neither of them cart stay long 
for Want of provisions, and his flying amiy will constantly' 
keep them in alarm; nor is it cither their design to destroy 
Shivaji totally, for the Li'maras maintain a politic war to 
their own profit at the king's charge, and never intend to 
prosecute it violently so a.s to end it," (F. R. Surat 106.) 

At the end of the rainy season, Shivaji opened a grand 
campaign on 10th October (the dashahara day) and raided 
KanSra, both upland and coast. Here he continued till the 
middle of December, being finally forced to retire by the 
pressuie of Bahlol, Shainza and other Bijapuri itenerals. 
(Ch. 10 § 9.) 

§9, Battle of Nesari ond death of Pratap Rdp, 1614, 

It was to restore his prestige after this set-back in 
Kanart that ncKt month (January 1674) he sent Pratap Rao 

' Umr^j ; Satih, 7B : Psmi^t fKtTX’at-grnhana ; B. S. 440. Nenri: 

79, uid F, R. Surd/ M (Naiayan Sheiivi's letter.) 
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ngninst Bahlol Khtin, severely censuring him for his neglect 
in having let that Bijapuri general off instead of crushing 
ills power once for ail, when he was at his mercy at Umrani 
in April last. The Rajah wrote to his general in angev^ 
"Bahlol Itas come again. Go vriih your army, destroy him 
and tvin a decisive victory. Othenvise. never show your 
fate to me again! ” 

Stung to the quick by this letter, Pratap Rao sought 
Bahlol out at iS’esari, "in a narrow passage betu^een tu’o 
hills/" (24 Feb. 1674). ^Smarting under his master’s censure, 
Jie threw generalship to the w'lnds, and rushed upon the 
Bijapuri army follosve<l by only six. horsemen, the rest of 
his soldiers lianging back front the mad charge. The gallant 
seven weve cut down by the sw'arm of foe, and much havoc 
was done among the Mar^thas who were disheartened by 
the Fall of their leader; "a river of blood flowed/' Sbivaji 
greatly mourned the death of Pratap Rao and rcjjcnted of 
his angry letter, i’hc dead general's relatives and depem 
cl ants were well provided for, and his daughter was six years 
later married to Rajar^m, the favourite son of the king, 

Anand Rao, a lieutenant of Pratap Rao, rallied the 
disheartened army of his chief, Shiva appointed him to an 
independent command and ordered him not to return alive 
without defeating the enemy.* At this Anand Rao went off 

• Tlic Maratlu adhinemmu in thti and iht nexl iwn 

a^criLted to |?y both Sabhand ami Cliiltiij. Blit NarSpJl 

Shensi, wnimg tmin R^igarh, only a ntonih later, on infcmuaiiori siippH“l 
by Shiva's mini»ici». stala [bat it i^aa, Rao kIid nilied ihc Maratba 

army after tbe fall of Praiap R.io, and. wm ilic leaiJtr in all thisc campaigiu* 
/effJrff suppcin* him. and f have followed these 0(iij?inal authoriiie*. 

The place of PratJIp Rao's is alW friari (a mujcadins tor 

Arifirr) in Sabliasatl and Nh/ti in jedhi', and dtscrlbctl as Altoatcd in the 
Panha IS ilistTict. ThU AVion lies 45 nn.ii;. KolhSpiir. in the Garh-HinKiSI 
siib-divJsjon of thi; Kolhapur Slate, nnc mile rasTtb of the ChStpitabhJ 
riser, and ]] niJIcs smith of Ciarh-JtingliJ lovrn. [DeRTef idlest 47 l..| 
There is "’a narcoiv pauaj^e hem mi itm hiUi " ncvir it. Tliere is another 
Newri, hut too far froiii PanliaEa to be the battlc-fltM. ws., jVrntr^J of 
fotf. ,4tijiu:, sheet 41 K,. IS mile? east of BcigaiiTn. on the 

KaladRi rmtL It waj ihc hailing phee of Lillie s dclacfimcnt ssheti co 
operating with Parasliuiani Bliao. <^rno^, p. 15: Som. Gor. jrai. 5^n4 
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M hh the TV hole body of his cavalry" far into Bijapiir lerritory^ 
in search of BahloL Dilir Khan tvith the Muglial army 
advanced promptly to the succour of his brother Afghan, 
Bahlol Khan. But Aiiand Rao, not daring to fight two 
such large forces, retreated loi^-ards Kanara, making forced 
marches of 45 miles a day. The two Khans, unable to over¬ 
take the mobile Marathas, gave up the pursuit and turned,— 
Bahlol to Kolhapur and Dilir to Panliala, wlience, after a 
5 day's Jiah with the intention of besieging it, he fell back 
on his base. 

Anand Rao, penetrating further into Kariara, robbed 
the barar (pEth) of Sanipgaon, about 20 miles from Banka- 
pur, ill Bahlol's jagir, capturing 150,000 him worth of booty 
{23 March), Thence he set out on return with 3,000 ox-loads 
of plunder. Bahlol and Khizr Khan, with 2,000 cavalry and 
many foot-soldicj's* tried to intercept him near Rankapur, 
but were tiefeated after a desperate battle and put to flight 
with the loiis of a brother of Khizr Khan. Anand Rao robbed 
the entire Bijapuri army, capturing 500 holies, 2 tiephanls. 
and much other prizes. (March, 1674.)* 

But the Bijapuris had their revenge immediately aftcr- 
ivards. BaJilol Khan, “regarding the loss [of the elephants] 
as a great disgrace to him, became despeiate, attacked die 
robbers again, and being reinforced secured such a victory 
that the robbers had to abandon 1,000 horses and were pur¬ 
sued for a long distance." It ivas not the Maratha poliq' 
to fight pitched battles during a raid. So, Anand Rao 
repldly retreated with his fiooty to Shivas dominions, left 

• Tlic nmchiiiHin V":in RlmUc, IStli Dec. 1671. (Dutefi Rtcordi, Vpl. J2. 
Nu, talk ihc pillii^ed tka/ar hitmled oh the iHurdtrs of 

Rijapiir near B^nk?piir." Niiar^n namera it city oHwl Pencil, 9 
frcmi Bjtikapur." Saljhi^ftd refen in ihii cainpaign cm p. 80, liui giva 
olher naiticA lo tlic ih’o j^crtcrake "HamLir Ran wcni triih hw army tck 
Sanip[{!irm [IQ m, s, c, of Ekl^urn.] Hlliiain K.[i 3 j;i AtianS. .i Bijipuri 

Kimcrak wiik S.nno Fdih:ii» tnarLhcd aKaiinai ttambir Rao. A m-vctc batik 
toek place Ikclwccn llicin, ftom noon till next morning. .Mmy men. borH» 
3ml clcplianir ncrc tkin in ttusain'i army. He waf raptiireil w^iih -t.OOO 
horses, IS clcphanu, many catiuds. tuid properly bcyonil rakulatsorh. Hk 
iSiholc nrmy was fltiiro^cd.^' 
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li there in safety^ and then at the beginning of April was 
ordered to ascend the plateau (beia-ghat) for raiding more 
towns.* 

On 8th April, Shiva]i held u grand review of his troops 
at Chiplun, and appointed Hansaji Mohit^ commander-in- 
chief with the title of ‘Hambir Rao' in succession to Pi'atap 
Rao Gujar, Bounties were lavishly distributed among the 
soldiers. The fort of Kelanja (Mohangarh) fell to hini .on 
24th April. [Sabh. 80 : Jedhe S.] 

§10. Defeat of Dttir Khatij January 1614* 

Late in January 1674, a Mughal army tried to descend 
into Konkan and cause a diversion in that quartet simul- 
tancously with the Bijapuri invasion of the Panhala region. 
But Shiva stopped the pa tits by breaking the roads and 
mountain passes and keeping a constant guard at various 
fxiints where the route u’as most difficult; and the Mughals 
had to return baffled* It was probably this exjxdition to 
which the English merchants refer in a letter written at the 
end of January 1674* in the following words* ‘^Dilir Khan 
hath lately received a rout by Shivaji and lost UOOO of his 
Pathans* and .Shivaji about live or six hundred men.-' If 
so, Dilir Khan had either made a rash frontal attack on one 
of the cmrcndifd passes or fallen into an ambtiscadc of the 
Maratltas* Throughout these four months, December 1673 
to March 1674, Shivaji's wai^ with Adil Shah and the Siddis 
were carried on languidly vvith only occasional outbreaks of 
vigour* Tile soldiers on both sides were wears' of fighting 
and their commanders not in earnest to end this paying 
business. The winter rains of this year were vety heavy and 
bred pestilence* Shiva in December and January' was com- 

* S2. saii.j thai rlic nict {under Kambir R^lo;^ eMtnd«l o'c*' 

Ktuuidc^h. Baglanj, Cujrai* Almi^iELaliad. )liirt>aiipiu. Ik-rar anil Stiiiur. 
ED tbc tnnb of titc N’lirtiud^H £iniJ chat eIic pumicni always 

bRRcd 30 or 4(J niiJei bdilnd, su thii the Miiratliiu tcEiirnfiil Ikuhc lui 
molniA] 2 nd wisti all ihcit booiy. 
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pcllcd to distribute his liorscs ihrougboiu hb dominions hi 
order to stable them in com fort,* 

Soon aftenvards the Mughal pcm'cr in the Deccan was 
crippled. The rising of the Khaibar Afghans became so 
serious that Aurangxib had to leave Delhi (7th April) for 
Hasan Abdal, in order to direct the tvnr from the rear, and 
next month Dilir Khan was called away n> Uie North-western 
frontier, BaMdur Khan was left alone in the Dcccan tvith 
a greatly tveakened force. This lull in the tear utilized 
by Shivaji to crown himself trith the greatest pomp and 
ceremony. (Af, A. 132: F* /?. Surat S3, Oxiuden's Letttrr, 
21 May, 1674,) 

The eve of Shivaji^s coronation affords a suitable time 
for making a surrey of his ccnritorial position. ^Ve have 
seen in Chapter 3 §5 tvhat his kingdom was in 1648 and in 
1659. His gains bettvecn November 1659 and February 
1660 were shortlived except in South Konkan. Here he com¬ 
pleted the conquest of the Ratimgiri district by taking 
possession of its western part (including all the pores except 
Rajapur and V^'ingurla) as tvell as its southern extremity. 
From this time his poiver began to impinge on that of the 
Savants of X'^adi (or the desnh of Kudal, as they were then 
called), and after a long and confused struggle mneh of the 
latter's territorj.' as well as the pons of Rajapur and X'^ingurla 
passed into Shivaji's hands, (by the middle of 1665), and all 
South Konkan oivncd him as its sole master. He had already 
wrested the western coast of the Kolab5 district from the 
Siddis. 

What he ceded to the Mughals by the Treaty of Puran- 
dar (1665) touched only his territories in the Puna and 
Tirana districts, trhilc Ins acquisitions in middle and smith 
Konkan remained intact. Most of these ccisions even were 
rccoveretl by him in 1670 and 167 L 

From 1664 the Marailias began to raid Kanara,—both 
the Karwar coast and the uplands of Hubli and Bednur: 

* Nanivan Shem'i's Iciicr ffom in F. R. Sunit. \ol. 88 ; O. C. 

390$ and 3959 ; PuUh Vol. No. 8^0. 
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but ihcir actual conquest of the coa^t achieved as late 
as 1675. 

Maratha activities in 1671 and 1672 resulted in tlic 
annexation of Baglanii (north of the Nasik district) and the 
Koli country (Jawhar and Ramtiagar) in xNorth Konkaii, 
between Surat and the Thana district. The hill-forts in tlic 
pantlor range seem to have repeatedly changed hands 
bct\seen the Mughals and the Marathas. But their import¬ 
ance in Shivaji s eyes ivas only strategical, as they secured 
his northward route to Baglana and kliindesh. 

Southwards, Shivaji*^5 poiver iras firmly planted by his 
anncjation of Panhala in 1675 and Kolhapur and Phonda 
in 16^5* Thus his boundary^ in 1675 extended beyond the 
Kolhapur district well into western Karnaiak or Kanara 
uplands. 

Hie full extent of his kingdom at his death (1680) will 
be described at the l>eginning of Ch. 15. 
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I HE CORONATION OF SH1V^\JI AND AFTER, 
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H'/jy Shh&jt wanUd to be eroTifned* 

SIxivaji and his ministers had long felt the praetiaxl 
disadvantages of his not being a crowned king.* True, he 
liad conqurcfl many lands and gathered much wealth: he 
had a strong army and navy and exercised powers of life 
and death over men, like an independent sovereign. But in 
thcot 7 his position was that of a subject; to the Mughal 
Emperor he was a mere zamindat i to Adil Shah he was the 
rebellious son of a i-assal jagirdar* He could not claim 
equality of political status with any king. 

Tlicn, again, so long as he \ras a mere pti\alc subject, 
he could not, ivitli all his real jwwer, claim the loyalty and 
devotion of the people over whom he ruled. His promises 
could not liavc the sanctity and continuity of the public 


* Tliii chipier is tjasal upon the del ailed reppm uf the Enj^lish 

aralxu^adoT Henry Oxindoi (both trlffTS and -UrnWFrifli ot Narrative). I he 
English mlcrprtttr X5r5yan Shcir^-j. and ilw Dwtcli r»ertham Abraliam Ljc 
F eber (of \1ngnrl5), presencd in i^ttetary RKords. Sural, VoU- SS and 5, 
and Diileh Itteords^ Vi>l. kjixiv. No. JUI, of tfic India OITim, l^ndon. Fhese 
have b«n supplcmcnod by Sablii«d (82 84), 91 Q B. *«. 81 confirm^ 

ibe cnntctnponiTV Europfan records in some psiUcular* irv a surpn^inR 
maniurr. The Bombay Gairtteer (sd, 589) has poimed nut fhat ihi: Chitnts 
impiuo (n SliLvaji-s cntunnKin in I67t Hie cc?eiaoni« width marked 
the Peshwa'i ctnwiaiion of a toitury lalcrJ llie SaujiJ-it poem B. R. 

Kalpatam lias been patlcaUy u»*.d. 
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engagements of the head of a State. He could sign no treaty, 
grant no land with legal validity or an assurance of per¬ 
manence. llie territories conquered by his sword could not 
become his lawful property, however undisturbed his posses¬ 
sion over them might lx? in practice. The people living 
under his sway or sersing under his banners, could not 
renounce their allegiance to the former sovereign of the 
land, nor be sure that they were exempt from the charge of 
treason for their obedience to Shis’aji. The permanence of 
his political creation required that it sliould be s-alidated 
as the work of a sovereign. 

It is also clear that the rise of the Bhonslds created 
much jealousy among the other .\faratha families which h.id 
once been their equals in social status. These men consoled 
themselves by refusing to adhere to Shivaji as his sers'ants, 
bnigged of their being loyal subjects of .Aurangzib or of 
.Adil Shah, and sneered at Shisiiji as an upstart relxrl and 
iisur[x?r. It was necessary to rectify his position in their 
eyes. \ formal coronation alone could show them that he svas 
a king and therefore their superior, and enable him to treat 
on etpial terms with the rulers of Bijapur and Golkonda. 

The higher minds of Mahaiilshtra, too, had begun to 
look up to Sliivaji as the champion of Hinduism, and wished 
to we the Hindu mce elevated to the full stature of its 
political growth by' the formal assertion of his position as an 
indcjxndent king. I hey longed for the Hindu Swaraj, and 
that implietl a Hindu Ch/iairafMti, (Sabh. 82.) 


.§2. Shivaji rrcogniztd by Gaga Bhatta as a 
Kshatriya. 

But there was one curious hindrance to the realization 
of this ideal. According to the ancient Hindu scriptures, 
only a memlwr of the Kshatriya caste can be legally crowned 
as king and claim the homage of Hindu subjects. Tlie 
Blionsks were [lopularly known to be neither Kshatriyas nor 
of any other iwicc-bom caste, but mere tillers of the .soil. 
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as Shiraji's grcat-grandfatber was still remembered to ha\ e 
been. How could an uptart sprung from such a Shttdra 
(plebeian) stuck aspire to the rights and honours due lo a 
kshatriya? The Brahmans of all pans oE India ^^■ould 
attend and bless the cororLaiion of Ship's]!, only if he could 
be authoritatively declared a Kshatrlya. 

It was, therefore, necessary first to secure the supjsort 
of a pandit, wfrosc reputation for scholarship would silence 
all opposition to the views he might projjouiid. Such a man 
was found lit Vishweshwar, nicknamed Gaga Bhatta^ of 
Benares, the greatest Sanskrit theologian and controvcrsLiiist 
then alive, a master of the four V^edas, the six philosophies, 
and all the scriptures of the Hindus, and popularly known 
as the Bralinia-<lcva and Vyiis of the ntodem age. After 
holding out for some time, he became compliant, accepted 
I he Bhonslc pedigree as fabricated by the dever secret ary' 
Balaji Avji and other agents of Shi\a, and declared tliat this 
Rajah was a Kshatriya of the purest breed, descended in 
unbroken line from the Maliaranas of Udaipur, the sole 
tepresentatrves of the solar line of the mythical hcro-gixl 
Ranichandra, His audacious but counicrly ethnological 
theory was rewarded with a huge fee. and he sras entreated 
to visit Maharashtra and officiate as high priest at the corona¬ 
tion of Shi\a. He agteetl, and on his arrival was w'dcomed 
like a crotvned Jvead, Shiva and all his officers advancing 
many miles from Satara to receive him on the tvay. 


gil. Pteparetions for cOTOnatiojj. 

The prejMrations took many months. There was no 
unhn>ken tradition alxHit the exact ceremonies and pan*’ 
phernalia required at the coronation of an independent 
Hindu sovereign. The Sanskrit epics and political treatises 
were ransacked by a syndicate of pandits to find out the 
orthodox ancient precedents on these points, and agents were 
sent to learn the modern practice of the Rajahs of Utlaipur 
and Anilicr. 
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Invitaiiom had been lo learned Brahman? of cvevy 
jxut of India i ihe report of the coming ceremony had 
attracted others. Eleven thousand Brahmans, making .jfl.OOO 
souls with their vrivea and children, were assembled at 
Riiigarh and fed with sweets for four months at the Rajah s 
exjjense. The greatest forethought and organizing jrower 
must have been shown hy Shiv'S in providing for the comfort 
of the fJimicrous guescs—Brfihmans, nobles, local magnates 
of the realm, agents of other States, foreign merchants and 
visitors, and ]xjor cousins, who hocked to the ceremony. 
Nothing went amiss in catering to this crowd of nearly 
3 hundred thousand men, women and children. 

The daily religious ceremonies and consul tat ions vvith 
the Birmans left Shiva no time to attend to other business, 
as the English envoy, Henry' Oxinden, found to his chagrin, 
Shiva began by Iwwing to his guru Ramdas Svvami and his 
mother Jija Bai and receiving Uieir blessings. The iin^ 
happy discarded first wife of Shahji, now verging on eighty, 
had forgotten her husband's neglect in the love and tlevotion 
of her son, and rejoiced to sec, before she closed her eyes, 
that he bad reached the summit of human greatness as the 
crowned king of the land of Ills birth, an irresistible eon- 
f^ueror, and a strong defender of the religion which was thc_ 
solace of her life. Like a cjuecn'mothcr of the same counirv" 
bom 15 centuries earlier, Gautami, the mother of the 
Andhra king iihri Kitakarni, she gloried in the glory' of her 
victorious and orthotlox son * A kind I’rovidcncc seemed 
to hav'c prcseiTcd her life just long enough to enable her 
to witness the scene of his coronation, for she dietl twelve 
days after it. 


* \ am Cauumi, ilic mollicr of 5hri Si^akiirni (reign r. 109135 A O.). 
taJ™ ihartLSl ihc joj's and ecjirowi of ihe pmptc i.vithogt distlinrlioii. who 
iiamplctl cm ilie priUc of llw wirrJor cawc, who slew Sothians, Baciri:irui, 
ami Pajthiiins. who exterminated ihc Kshaharai dytiasiy, caiabli^hcd I he 
Klors of the Shatavah^in famjiv, put an etid lo illicEi unions among the 
foiii aMcs, coociiicicd his enemy hi>iti fn many a fight, and whcpw vltlorion* 
■viiiict has iicicr been ticfcatcd." {Ep. Ind. Vtll, liO.j 
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g L Puju and purificaiion by Shiva. 

Then he set out on a round of worahip at the inost 
famous shrines of die land Chiphin was ilsitcd early In 
May, 1674, and after adoring Paiashuraiii in the great 
Lcmpie there* he returned to Raigarh on tlie 12th. Four 
days aficnrards he again issued forth to tvorship the Bhasani 
gotidess he had insiallctl at Praiapgarli, as the ancient 
Bliavani of Tiiljapur was beyond his reach. To this image 
he presented an umbrelLi of pure gold, ivcighing one and 
a quarter maunds. (iroi tli alx>ut Rs, 56,000) and many other 
eostlv gifts. Returning to Raigarli in the aftemoon of the 
2lsi* he plunged into devotion there. Under the guidance 
of his family priest* Ralaui Bhatta* (the son of Pi-abhakar 
Bhatta Ufiridhyay), he adoretl Mahadev, Bhavaiii and i>thcr 
local deities for many days in succession. 

But one great defect had to be removed before his coro 
nation could take pbce. He had to be publicly purified 
and ' made a Kshairiya.” On 28th May he ]jrefoimcd 
penance for his ancestors' and his own sin of omission in not 
having obscrS'cd the Kshatriya rites so long, and tvas imested 
liv G^a Bhatta trith the sacred thread, the distinctive 
Ixadgc of the twiccdjorn castes like the "purc'^' Kshatri\us of 
Northern India. Next day he iras manied again to tw'o of 
his sun'iving w-ives according to the Kshatriya manner and 
with the scriptural chanting which is a privilege of the 
ttvice*bom castes, so as to "purify*" them and make them 
svorthy to share his coronation ritual. 

The next step was to teach him the mantra (sacred 
verses) and initiate him into the rules of the K>hairiya caste, 
Shiv'aji veiy logically demanded that all the Vcdic verses 
appropriate to the initialioii and coronation of a tnic 
Hindu king should be chanted in his hearing, because the 
Kshatri^'as being one of the holy "tw ice-bom” castes, he as 
an admitted Kshatriya w’as entitled to use the Vedic mantra 
equally with the Brahmans, At this there was a mutiny 
among the assembled Brahmans, who asserted that there 
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was no true Rshatrisa in the modern age* and that the 
Brahmans were the only twice-born caste now sursiving! 
Even Gaga Bhatta was cowed by the general opposition aiul 
evidently dropped the \'edic chant and initiated the Rajah 
only in a modified form of the life of the twice-born, instead 
of putting him on a par with the Brahmans in this res|xrci. 
This purification and its sequel, the investiture with the 
sacred thread, were performed with “great ceremony" : a 
vast amount of money was distributed among the Brahmans, 
(iaga Bhatta alone getting 7,000 hun and the crowd of 
ordinary Brahmans 17,000 hun. (91 Q, B. 83; Dutch 
Records.) 

Next day, Shiva made atonement for the sins, deliberate 
or accidental, committed in his own life. He was separately 
weighed against each of the seven metals,—gold, silver, 
copper, zinc, tin, lead and iron,—as well as very fine linen, 
camphor, salt, nails (sic), nutmegs, and other spices, butter, 
sugar, fruits and all sorts of eatables (betel-leaves and country 
wine being among them). All these meuls and other 
articles to the weight of his body, together with a lakh of 
hun more, were given away to the avsembled Brahmans 
after the coronation. 

• Tlic following cignifirani pa»agc in 91 Q. B. ice. 8S, Higgeiu that 

Shivaji at one lime thought of punishing the proud intolerant Brihnum 
by rcittn\ing them from lucrative iccular duties like the command of armies 
and vKcmyalites of ptos'inccs and confining them to their scriptural func- 
tiom of tasting and praying. ‘ The .Vfaharajah learning [of the refusal of 
the Brllimans to teach him the Vcriic mautnu], said. The BrShmam arc 
rescrend men. It is not proper to appoint them royal sersanu. They ought 
not to perform any nork except wonliipping (kxl * So he removed all the 
Hrihman^ from Uicir pmi% and appointed Prabhu KSyasthas in their places. 
.Nforo Pant interceded for the Brahnunt.** 

Iliat Shivaji was invested with the sacred thread and made a “purifictl 
kshairiya by G2g2 Bhatta as an indispensable prcliminarv to his corotu 
tion, is qucsiirKied by notxidy. But I believe that he was not allowed to 
repeat the CHyatri mantra ("the mother of the Vedas") as neither Saldtlsad 
(who wrote to please Shhaji's son), nor Daliaji VVSqnis mentions such a 
fact. Jedh^ merely says that on 50th May Shivaji was married "with 
imm/rm", i.e., the Vcdic chant, atKl Nischalpuri asserts that Shivaji "received 
the CJyain uttered by his guru CigS at an inauspicious moment." 

The VeHokla is a live issue in MarStha society even now. 
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Bui even this lailwl lo satisfy their greed. Two o£ the 
learned Brahmans pointed out that Shiv3, in the course of 
his raids, had burnt cities “involving the death of Brahmans, 
cows, women and children.*' He could be cleansed of this 
sins,—for a price. It was not nccessars’ for him lo pay com¬ 
pensation to the surs'iving relatives of the men and women 
who had perished in his sack of Surat or Rarinja. It would 
be enough if he pul money into the pockets of the Brahmans 
of Konkan and Desh, I’he price demanded for this ‘pardon* 
was only Rs. 8,000, and Shiva could not have refused to 
pay this trifle. {Dutch Records, Vol. 34, No. 8^11.) 


§5. Scene of Shivaji’s Coronation. 

All his disqualifications having been thus removed with 
gold, the actual coronation was now' begun. The 5ih of 
June was the eve of the grand ceremony. That day had to 
be sp>ent in self-restraint and mortification of the ilt*sh. like 
the night of vigil preceding knighthood in the age of 
chiN airs’ in Europe. Shivaji bathed in w'atcr brought from 
the holy Ganges, and gave Gaga Bhatta 5,000 hun and the 
other great Brahmans a hundred gold-pieces each. 'Fhc 
day was probably sp>ent in fasting. 

Next day (6ih June, 1674) the coronation itself took 
place. Rising ver>’ early in the morning Shivaji prepared 
liimself by bathing amidst ceremonies intended to avert 
evil, w’orshipped his household gods, and adored die feet of 
Balam Bliatta his family priest. Gaga Bhatui. and other 
eminent Brahmans, who all received gifts of ornaments 
and cloth. 

The essential parts of a Hindu king's coronation arc 
washing him {abhishek) and holding the royal umbrella over 
his head (chhatra-dharanJ) Clad in a pure white robe, and 
decked with garlands of flowers, scented essence, and gold 
ornaments, ShivJ w’alked to the place appointed for the 
bath. Here he sat down on a gold-pbted stool, tw'o feet 
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square and two feet higli. The queen-consort, Soyra Bai, 
occupied a seat on his left with the hem of her robe knotted 
up with his, in sign of her being his equal partner in this 
world and the next {saha-dharmint), as the Hindu sacred 
law names the wife. The heir-apparent Shambhuji sat 
down close behind. Then the eight ministers of his cabinet 
(ashta-pradhan), who stood ready at the eight points of the 
horizon with gold jugs full of the water of the Ganges and 
other holy rivers, emptied them over the heads of the king, 
queen and crown-prince, amidst the chanting of hymns and 
the joyous music of the band. Sixteen pure-robed Brahman 
wives each with five lamps laid on a gold tray, waved the 
lights round his head to scare away evil influences. 

1 hen Shivaji changed his dress for a robe of royal 
scarlet, richly embroidered with gold, put on sparkling gems 
and gold ornaments, a necklace, a garland of flowers, and a 
turban adorned with strings and tassels of pearls, worshipped 
his sword, shield, bow and arrows, and again bowed to his 
elders and the Brahmans. T hen, at the auspicious moment 
selected by the astrolc^ers, he enteretl the throne-room. 

The liall of coronation was decorated with the 32 
emblematic figures prescribed by Hindu usage and various 
auspicious plants. Overhead an awning of cloth of gold was 
spread, with strings of pearls hanging down in fc*stoons. The 
floor was covered with velvet. In the centre was placed a 
“magnificent throne”, constructed after months of conti¬ 
nuous labour in a style worthy of a great king. Even if we 
reject Sabhasad s statement that it contained 32 maunds of 
gold (worth M lakhs of Rupees), we must accept the English 
obsersers report that it was “rich and stately”. The base 
was evidently coated with gold plate, and so also were 
the eight pillars standing at the eight angles, which were 
further richly embellished with gems and diamonds. They 
supported a canopy of the richest gold embroider)’ from 
whicli strings of pearls were suspended in tassels and 
festoons, interspersed with sparkling gems. 1 he covets of 
the ro>^I seat were a grotesque combination of ancient 
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Hindu asccuciHin and modem Mughal luxury': tiger skin 
below and velvet on the top[ 

On the two sides of the tJtrone* various emblems of 
royalty and government were hung from gilded lancedteads. 
On the right hand stood two large fish'heads of gold with, 
very big teeth, and on the left several horses' tails (die 
insignia of royalty among the Turks) and a pair of gold 
scales, evenly balanced (the emblem of Justice), on. a very 
cosdy lancC'head. All these were copied from die Mughal 
Court. At the palace gate were placed on either hand 
pitchers full of w'atcr covered with bunches of fresh green 
leaves, and also two young elephants and two beautiful 
horses, with gold bridles and rich trappings. Tlicse latter 
were auspicious token according to Hindu belief. 

As ShisTiJi mounted the throne, siiiaJl lotuses of gold 
set with jewels; and various other flowers made of gold and 
silver were showered among the assembled throng. Sixteen 
Brahinan married women again performed the auspidous 
waving of lamps round the newly enthroned monarch. The 
Brahmans lifted up their voices, chanting holy verses and 
blessing the king, who bowed to tliem in return. The 
crowd set up deafening shouts of 'A^ictory, victory unto 
Shira-rajl" All the instruments began to play and the 
niusician.5 to sing at once. By previous atrangement the 
artiller>' of every fort in the kingdom fired salvoes of all 
their guns exactly at this time. The arch-pontiff Gaga 
Bliatta advanced to the throne, held the royal sunshade 
of cloth of gold fringed with pearls over his head, and 
hailed him as Shiva Chhatrapmi, or Shii^ die paramount 
sovereign. 

Tlie Brahmans stepped forward and poured their 
blessings on his head. The Rajah gave away viist sums of 
money and gifts of every kind to them and to the assembled 
bc^ars and general public. ‘He pcrfoimed the sixteen 
Varieties of greater alnis^giving prescribed in the 

sacred books of the Hindus, Then the ministers ad\anced 
to the throne and made their obeisance, and received from 

14 
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hu hands robes of honour, letters of appointment, and Large 
gifts of money, horses, elephants, jewels, cloth* and arms. 
Sartslirit titles were ordered to be used in future to designate 
their offices, and the Persian uiles hitherto current ttfcre 
abolishetL” (Sabh. 83-84), 

The crown-prince Shambhuji, the highest-priest Ga^ 
Bhatta, and the prime-minister Moro Trimbak Pinglii, were 
seated on an eminence a Hitle lower than the throne. The 
other ministers stood in two rows on the right and left of 
die throne. All other countries and visitors stood according 
to their ranks at proper places in a respectful attitude. 

By this time it was eight o’clock in the mo'miing. The 
Eiiglish ambassador, Henry Oxindcn, was now presented by 
Niraji Pant. He bowed from a distance, and his interpreteT 
Narayan Slicnvi held up a diamond ring as an offering from 
tlic English to the Rajah, Shivaji took notice of the strangers 
and ordered them to come to the foot of tlie throne* in¬ 
vested them with robes of honour* and then sent them back. 


§6, Street procession at R^igarh. 

When the pTcsentations were over, the Rajah descended 
from his throne, mounted his best horse* decked tvith 
gorgeous trappings* and rode to the Jagadishwar temple. 
There he mounted the hnest elephant in his stable, dressed 
out moat splendidly for the occasion* and then rode through 
the streets of the capital in full military' procession* girt 
round by his ministers and generals, with the two royal 
banners, Jari-patdkd and Bhagw^-jhdnddf l>ome aloft on two 
elephants walking in front, while tjje generals and regi¬ 
ments of troops follow with their respective flags* artillery 
and bands. Tiic cUbens had decorated their houses and 
roads in a manner worthy of the occasion. The houservives 
waved lighted lamps round him and showered fried rice, 
flowers, holy grass, &c.. on his head* After visiting the 
various temples on Raigarh hill and offering adoration with 
presents at each of them* he returned to the palace. 
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On the Tth began a general distribution of gifts to all 
the assembled envoys and Brahmans and of alms to the 
beggars, which lasted twelve days, during which the people 
were also fed at the k.ing’s expense. The more distin¬ 
guished pandits and sanny^is were not included in this 
alms-giving, as these ordinary men got only 3 to 5 Rupees 
and the women and children a Rupee or two each. 

A day or two after the coronation the nK>nsoon burst, 
the rain set in with violence, and the weather continued 
wet for some time, to the intense discomfort of the assembled 
crowd. On the 8th, Shivaji took a fourth wife without any 
state or ceremony. This was evidently a renewal of his 
marriage with one of his former wives, but performed 
with the full Kshatriya rites to which he had now 
become entitled.* (Letter of Oxinder, 27 May; Oxinden’s 
Memorial under date 8 June.) 

After the coronation was over, Jija Bai died on 18th 
June, in the fulness of years and happiness, leaving to her 
son her pcrsr>nal property worth 25 lakhs of hurt, “some 
say more”. When the period of mourning for her was over, 
Shivaji sat on the throne a second time on 24th September. 
(Dutch Records, S, R, Kalpataru. Shivapur Yddi) 

§7. ShivajVs second enthronement. 

\ full account of Shivaji's second coronation only three 
months after his wcllknown first formal enthronement, has 
been found in a recently discovered Sanskrit manuscript, 
the Shtva-rapRdjyavishek^Kalpataru. This book unfolds a 
sordid tale of monkish greed and sectarian bitterness among 
the Brahmans. In it a fiimous Twtrik high priest named 
Nischal Puri Goswami boastfully describes why and how’ 


• Jrdh^ S. »Ayi that marriage wa» celebrated with fVcdk] nutntns, on 
SOih May, i.e.. two day* after Shivaji was invested with the lacrvd thread, 
and we diall not be wrong in supposing that Shivaji made these late mar- 
t^a^ in order to assert pablicly his right as a *twkc-bom’ to hear the 
Vedic mantrmsl 
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the Rajah performed this second ceremony under his 
influence. This is the story: — 

Gaga Bhatta, the director of Shivaji’s first coronation 
rites, was a follower of the Vedic system of Hindu theology 
and the {xitron of Brahmans belonging to that school, while 
Nishchal was the champion of the (Bengali) Tantrik school, 
and the two differed as Jew from Gentile. So, the first 
coronation was performed according to the Vedic ritual and 
only V'edic Brahman beggars benefited from the golden 
shower of the Rajah’s bounty at the ceremony,—^Vi'hile the 
Tantrik mendicants sent by Nishchal to share the royal 
alms were driven away with abuse. 

Gaga Bhatta (as charitably described by Nishchal) was 
an idiot; he made a wrong astronomical calculation and 
thus performed the coronation on a day when the malignant 
stars w'ere in the ascendant. He made the king worship 
only the Vedic gods and scornfully ignored the spirits and 
goblins adored in the Tantra. The coronation thus con¬ 
ducted ended, when lo! a miracle. A number of the most 
unaccountable mishapis took place (some of them before 
iti I I): the queen-consort Kishi Bai, the Queen-mother 
Jija Bai, the commander-in-chief Pratap Rao, all died within 
a short space of time. A meteor fell. Immediately after 
the king had left the coronation-hall, a piece of timber hit 
Gaga Bhatta's nose,—unquestionably an act of divine retri¬ 
bution for his having made Shivaji believe that Nishclial 
was not “worthy of being bowed to"—and, what mattered 
most, of getting a half share of the purse of 7,000 gold 
pieces presented by the king to Gaga! This favoured high 
priest’s sin had infected his assistant Balam Bhatta, on 
whose head the wooden lotus of a pillar in the hall tumbled 
down. Other evil portents had taken pbee during the 
coronation: As Shiv'S was mounting the steps of the throne, 
some unlucky WTetch sneezed at the south-eastern comer 
(where the Fire-god dwells); the Crown Prince lost ivco 
pearls from his necklace ; the sv\'ord placcxl ! 3 cfore Shiva for 
worship fell out of its scabbard ; when the king as a part of 
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the ritual shot an arrow the seal dropped out of his hand ; 
the minister Dattaji tumbled down to the ground. 

Shiv^ and the public alike were puzzled and alarmed 
by these mischances for which no earthly cause could be 
found. Then Nishchal had his revenge on Gaga; he sent 
a disciple {nialla, i.e., a rufhanly NagS chela) to the Rajah 
to expLiin that these evil portents (like the pranks of the 
polter-geist as know n in Europe) were due to the idiot GigS 
Bhatta’s omission to propitiate with puja and sacrifice* the 
gods of the Tantra, such as the ten Mahavidyas, the spirits 
dwelling in the hill, the soil, the gate-posts, the throne, and 
the eight points of the horizon, and these had made their 
svrath felt in the above w'ays. 

This unearthly evidence conclusively proved that the 
Vedic gods could not protect their votaries so much as the 
Tantrik devils could hurt, and that the carnivorous monks 
were more potent magicians than the grass-eating priests 
who professed the Vedic cult! Shiva, like the shrew’d 
practical man that he W’as, decided to woo both of these 
supernatural hosts,*]’ for how could one be certain as to 
who really rules over that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns? Therefore, Nishchal Puri 
foutid Shivaji now’ ‘falling at his feet* and begging him to 
conduct a TSntrik coronation for him. This was done on 
24th September and every grade of goblins w’as satisfied 
with due offerings. Its natural corollar>’ followed; there 
W’as another sliaking of the king's pagoda-tree by the 

• Bali, the Samkrit word used here, means dthcr (I) offerings of dry 
gram, sueh as rice, or (2) animal sacrifice, such as goats and buffaloes. 
Animal sacrifice is an integral part of TSnirik worship. In the Deccan 
there was the initnemorial custoin of consecrating a king’s vLsit to a fort 
by slaughtering a buffalo at the gate and washing his elephant’s feet with 
its blood before he entered it. A French oflker of Busss*’s corps saw this 
done in 1750 when SalShat Jartg entered GoIkondS fort with his escort. 
(Paris ms. tr. by me in Islamic Culture.) 

t The jSre)a Rajput Rao of Cutch, "when he appears in public, alter¬ 
nately worships Cod in a Hindu pagoda and a .Muhammadan mosque.” 
(J. Rumes. Fin/ to the Court of Sinde and a HiUory of Cutch, 1839. 
p. xiv.) 
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Brahmans,—this lime the Tltimk and Vedic mendicanis 
mingling together in a tumultuous crowd and giving a fore¬ 
taste of the rabble of Brahman beggars who used to invade 
the Puna of the Peshwas every year to get the Shravan alms 
and lemorise the diy by their insolent and riotous conduct I 

Another mishap, mentioned by Nishchal Puri, was titat 
the temple on Pratapgarh caught fire and many costly horses 
and one elephant were burnt there in consequence. The 
Shivdf^ur Yadi sa>‘s that ''lightning struck the temple on 
Pratapgarh on 25 Sept, 1675/^—one full year after the 
Tantrik coronation. If this information is correct, then the 
TSntrik rites were clearly as futile for avening evil as the 
Vedic pujSi, for all the money that Nishchal Puri had 
wheedled out of Shivaji and all his boasting. 

§8. Cojjf of lAe CorojMftOfi, 

The total cost of the coronation, including the sums 
distributed in gifts and aims, is put down by Sabhasacl at 
the incredible figure of one krore and 42 lakhs of hun^ 
The Dutch rnerchant Abraham Le Feber, writing from 
Vingurla only four months after the event, quotes the 
popular report that ^‘this ceremony and distribution of 
largess cost 150,000 pagodas”. He evidently means the 
money spent in the 12 days'^ general alms^giving from the 
7th TO the IBth of June, and not the special gifts to the 
ministers and other officers. Brahmans and priests. But even 
when all these are taken into account, together with the 
price of the throne and ornaments made for the occasion 
and the cost of feeding the assemblage, the total expenditure 
cannot be put higher than 10 lakhs of hun or fifty lakhs 
of Rupees. 

§9, Loot of Bahadur Khan’s camp and extensive 
contest with the Mnghals. 

The coronation exhausted Shivaji*s treasury and he w‘as 
in need of money' to pay his troops. It was, therefore^ 
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necesarjr' for him to be out on raid immed lately aftern-ards. 
{F. R. Surat, SB* NicoUs to Surat, 14 Oct., 1674.) 

His first movement was against Bahadur Klian. As 
early as May 1674 it was the talk, of the Maratha Court 
that Dilir Klian, ^I'hom they feared most, having been re¬ 
called by the Emperor, the Mughal forces in the Deccan 
were commanded by Bahadur Khan alone, whom they 
despised and i^iiose '"quarters they intended to beat up after 
the rains". The blow was struck much sooner, at the very 
height of tfie monsoons* Towards the middle of July, a lx>dy 
of 2,000 Maiatha light cavalry', made a false demonstration 
and lured Bahadur Khan some 50 miles aw*ay from his 
cantonments at Petigaon, while a second force, 7,000 strong, 
s\^'oopcd down by another route on liis defenceless camp, 
carried away a Arorc of Rupees in booty and 200 fine horses 
collected for presentation to the Emperor, and burnt all his 
tents. (jF* R. Surat 83, Oxinden to Surat, 21 May : V^ol. 87, 
Surat to Bombay, 1 Aug*, 1674.) 

The state of tvar with Bijapur continued, though 
languidly* A general of rhat State* probably Rustam4- 
Zainan 11, lay with his array on the Ghats near Kolhapur 
(July), ready to descend into Konkan and wTcst Rajipur 
from the Marathas* In August, September and October 
Maratha bands spread northivards into the Koli country, 
giving repeated alarms to the port of Surat. But a body 
of three to four thousand Bhils of Ramnagar held the 
jungles and passes through iliac State and opposed the 
Marathas, who vainly offered them a bribe of one takh 
of Rupees for a Kife passage {middle of October I674).* 
Shortly aftenvards the baffled Maratha army, after pro¬ 
visioning their forts in that region, marched away to join 
Shiva near Aurangabad* and Surat breached freely again* 
They had found an easier prey in another quarter. Late 
in October, a large army commanded by Shivaji in person 

“ F. K. Sitnil* S, Coniuti, 6 Aiig. : Vol, H7. Sunt lo IVimlf. 6 Auk* 
and 22 Oct., JOTS, O. C. 4062. 
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Advanced into the Deccan plateau, skirted Bahadur Khan's 
camp, which was “hotly alarmed," looted several towns 
near Aurangabad, and then burst into Baglana and 
Khandesh, where they continued for more than a month 
(Nov. to middle of Dec.). Among other places they pillaged 
and burnt Dharangaon (10 m. north of Erandol) and its 
English factor)'. Qutb-ud^in Khan Kheshgi bravely opposed 
the raiders, but his small force was routed with the loss of 
3 to 4 hundred men, and he fled to Aurangabad for refuge. 
(F. R. Surat 87, Surat to Bomb. 28 Oct., 1664; Vol. 107, 
Bomb, to Surat, 2 Nov., 1674; Dungdm to Surat, 10 Dec., 
O. C. 4062.) 

It w'as probably on his return from this raid that Shi\a 
encampcxl near Junnar, but a shot from a 22 feet narrow-bore 
g^n on the walls of Shivner killed a Rajah of his army and 
caused tlie prompt retreat of the Marathi.* 

At the end of January 1675, a band of 3,000 MarStha 
cavalr)' under Dattaji roved in the Kolhapur district. The 
town of Kolhapur saved itself by paying 1.500 hurt, and 
Shongaon (near Gargoti. about 30 miles south of Kolhapur) 
500 hurt. In the middle of February, a .Mughal force crossed 
the Ghats, fell on the tow'n of Kalian, burnt the houses (in¬ 
cluding those of many Khojas) and then quickly retired, 
after which the Marathas re-occupied the place. (F. R. Surat 
88. Rajapur to Surat. 6 Feb.; Vol. 107, Bomb, to Surat, 
27 Feb., 1675.) 


§10. ShivajTs false negotiations with Bahadur Khan, 1675. 

Shisaji next opened delusive peace negotiations with 
Bahadur Khan, w*ho eagerly swallowed the bait, as he w*as 
weary of the war and at his wits* end how' to guard all parts 
of his viceroy’alty against such a mobile and elusive enemy. 
For nearly three months (Nfarch-\fay) Shis-S kept the 

0* 5S8) tays that i( hapfiened “wme four month) before" the 
22nd of May. 1675, and that the thot wax hurled 2 hot off. 
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Mughals in play, by feeding &lse hopes of a peace.* His 
real motives were to gain respite from Muglial attacks in 
order to provision his forts, to get money out of Adil Shah 
by the threat of an alliance with the Mughals for the inNasion 
erf Bijapur and to secure his northern frontier during the 
siege of Phonda. 

It was proposed that Shivaji would cede 17 of his forts 
to Aurangzib and send his son Shambhuji with a contingent 
to serve under the Mughal subahdar, while the Emperor 
would create Shambhuji a commander of six thousand horse, 
and grant Shiv5 all the country’ on the right bank of the 
Bhima. The negotiations were deliberately spun out. Shiva 
“demurred to sending his son to the .Mughal general untd 
he had better security for his safety.*’ Bahadur Rhan reported 
the terms to the Emperor, who sent in reply a farmdn 
accepting them and pardoning Shiva’s past misdeeds. Then 
the viceroy sent messengers asking Shivaji to receive the 
jarman and deliver the forts. But by this time (July 1675), 
Phonda had been captitfed. Shivaji now threw off the rmisk 
and dismissed the .\fughal envoys with taunts, saying, “What 
pressure have you succeeded in putting on me that I should 
seek peace with you? Go hence quickly, or you will be 
disgraced.’’ 

Bahadur Khan, ashamed at being thus outwitted and 
anxious to cover his foolish credulit)- and diplomatic defeat 
by some striking success, hurriedly made an agreement with 
the Bijapuri vs-azir KhawSs Khan (October) for a joint war 
on Shiva. Aurangzib approved of the idea, and is said to 
have offered to give up one year’s tribute from Bijapur if 
that State heartily coK)peratcd with his victory' in a conccned 
attack on Shiva from two sides. But the overthrow of 
Kliawas Klian and the usurpation of the regency by Bahlol 
Khan (11th Xov'.) spoiled this plan, and soon afterwards the 

• Falv mertnres of peace with the MuRhab in 1675 : F. R. Surat 107, 
Bomb, to Surat. 27 Feb. 1675 : O. C. 4077 : Vol. 88. Surat to Bomb. 15 Juni 
and 17 July, also Leticrt from J. Child. 7 August ; DiL 154—135 • B S 
401—2. M. A. 142 (7 July. 1675). 
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Mughals were dra^vn into the whirlpool of Action-fights at 
the Adil-Shahi Court. (B. S. 445.) 

Meantime, while the Mughal viceroy was being lulled 
into inactivity by these peace overtures, and Shiva w'as 
hastening to the siege of Phonda, he captured KolhSpur 
(March) but Ailed to take Raibagh. A little Ater another 
division of his army ranged for eastwards, plundering 
Bijapur and GolkondS territories, especially Y'adagiri and 
tsvo towns near Haidarabad, “bringing away a great deal of 
riches besides many rich persons” held to ransom. At the 
same time his men robb^ Cuncolim and Veroda® in the 
Ponuguese territory (middle of .April.) The other Maratha 
activities in the latter half of this year w'ill be described in 
the chapter on South Konkan and K.an3r3. 

§11. War with the Mughals renewed. Union 
with Bijapur. 

In November, Bahadur Khan, on being sharply censured! 
by .Aurangzib, marched to Kalian, and pressed Shiva hard 
in North Konkan. In Januarv’ next (1676), a Maratha band 
spread near Aurangabad, but Bahadur with light equipment 
and no tent, made a rapid march from Pedgaon, defeated 
the rovers near Lasur, 28 miles from the capital, and drove 
them back towards Junnar. (O. C. 4139; Oil. 140). 

At this time Shivil wiis taken seriously ill, and ptassed 
the next three months on the sick-bed at Satira. His perfect 
recovery was announced at the end of March, after which 
he removed to Panh5l3. The Marathas looted Athni, 43 m. 
west of Bijapur, in .April. The civil w'ar that had broken 
out between the Deccani and Afghan parties at Bijapur, was 
Shivaji's opportunity. Early in May we hear of his having 
sent out 4,000 horse that ranges up and down, plunders 
and robs without any hindrance or danger.” (F. R. Surat, 


• F. R. Suiat 88. Rajapur to Surat 1 April, Rarwar to Surat 22 April, 
1675. * 
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Vol. 89, Rajapur to Surat* 11 Jan. and 9 May 1676 i O C 
4202.) 

In May, his prime-minister xMoro Trimbak drove the 
Rajah of Ramnagar out of his country and took Pindol* 
and Painecah within three tlajT* march of Surat. But ihe 
monsoons being at hand, he left 4*000 men to garrison the 
district and retired with the rest of his array to Raigarh at 
the end of the month, (f, R, 89, Surat to Bomb., 27 Mav 
and 1 June 1676.) 

On 31 St May Bahadur Khan opened a vigorous and long 
campaign against Bijapur* where the /Vfghan faction had 
seized the Government. This act drove the new regent 
Bahlol Khan into the arms of Shiva, and in July we have 
the report of a j>eacc Ijetwecn them liaving been concluded 
through the mediation of the Golkonda minister Madanna. 
The terms of this treaty were that the AdiUShahi Govern- 
raent would pay Shiva S lakhs of Rupees down as a contri- 
huiion one lakh of hun annually as subsidy for protec¬ 
tion against the Mughals* and confirm him in the pnsscssion 
of the oQuntry bounded on the east by the Krishna* including 
the Kolhapur district. But the union was shortlived, as no> 
policy could be durable in a State ravaged by civil war and 
subject to almost daily changes of authority, Shivaji hardly 
minded the rupture of this subsidiary alliance j his gaze 
tvas fixed elsewhere j and in January next (1677), he set out 
on the greatest expedition of his life, the invasion of the 
Eastern Kamatak. (fi.S. 450470; R Surat 89* Rarapur 
to Surat* 24 July 1676.) 


* Pindvat^ [ | m, 5. e. of Dhujmmpuj. in the DhArampur State, south 
Surat. Paiiu^cah is probabljr either Panva, S m, w. of Piudvil* or P4ivii 
3 m, n. of Dharunpar {Ind. 24 N. E.) 
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§L KunarOf its ntlers and trade. 


In the seventeenth century, Knniira or the extensive 
countiy^ along our west coast, was held by various Hindu 
chieftains. North Kanara (now included in the Bombay 
Presidenor') owned the overlordship of Bijapur, which ruled 
direcily over the coast^strip from Klrwar (south of Goa) to 
Mirjan (14-30 N* lat.)* leaving the inland districts in the 
hands of feudatory chiefs, among whom the Nayaks of Sunda 
Were the most important. The p^ortton of Kanai^ that lay 
south of Mirjan formed a large and independent principality 
under the Rebdi dynasty, whose capital wa.s then at Bednur, 
A Muslim (^cer with the hereditary title of Rustam-i- 
Zaman (originally Randaula Khan) was the viceroy of the 
southwestern comer of the Bijapor kingdom. His charge 
extended on the west coast from Ratnagirl town, gpmg 
southsvards round the Portuguese territory of Goa to Kans'ar 
and Mirjan, while landwards it included the southern part 
of the Ratnagiri district, Kolhlpur, Belj^um, a bit of 
Dhanvar and the western comer of the North Kanara 
district. His seat was at Miraj. The fort of Panhala lay 
within his province, but it wus governed by a commandant 
directly under the orders of the Sultan. The viceroy admi- 
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nistcrcd by means of his agents the flourishing ports of 
Rajapur in the north and Kanv'ir in the south, through which 
the trade of the rich inland places flowed to Europe. In 
both towns the English had factories. 

‘-The best pepper in the world is of the growth of 
Sunda, known in England by [the name of] Karwar pepper, 
though five days’ journey distant from thence." (Fryer, ii. 
42.) Indeed, after the loss of Chaul, Kans-ar became the 
greatest port of Bijapur on the west coast. "The finest 
muslins of western India were exported from here. The 
weaving country was inland, to the east of the SahvSdris 
at Hubli (in the Dharwar district), and at other centres,* 
where the English East India Company had agents and 
employed as many as 50.000 weavers." (Bom. Gaz xv 
pi. ii., pp. 123-125.) * 

At Mirjan, a port twenty miles south-east of Kanvar, 
pepper, saltpetre and betel-nut were shipped for Surat 
Gersappa, a district annexed by Bednur. was so famous for 
lU pepper that the Portuguese used to call it Rani "the 
Pepper Queen." {Ibid, 333 and 124.) 

In 1649 the pepper and cardamon trade of Rajapur was 
the chief attracuon that induced the English Company to 
open a factory there. Vingurla was spoken of in 1660 as a 
great place of call for ships from Batavia. Japan and Cevlon 
on the one side, and the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea on 
the other. All the ports of the Ratnagiri district did much 
trade also in pieces, silks, grain qnd coarse lac, though 
pepper was their chief export, "which coming out of KanarS 
IS sent by sea to Persia. Surat and Europe. This country is 
the store-house for aU its neighbours." {Bom. Gaz., x. 175.) 


§2. Shivaji s first raid on Rajapur, ire. 

After the disastrous failure of .\feal Khan. Rustam-i- 
^miin had marched against Shivaji (December, 1659) with 
3,000 horse, but this show of hostility was made simply to 
save his credit with his king. The queen-regent, Bari Sahiba, 
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being his enemy, he had made a secret alliance with Shivaji 
for self-protection. This faa was well-known to the country 
around, and the English factors had found proofs of it. But 
even if Rustam had been in earnest, he could have done little 
with his small army. 

Shi\-aji had followed up his victory over /Vfzal’s army 
by pushing on to Panhala and capturing that fort (28 Nov.), 
liien he entered the Ratnagiri district and began to “take 
possession of all the pwrt and inland towns. The Bijapuri 
governors of these places fled to Rajapur, which H'as at 6rst 
spared, “because it belonged to Rustam-i-ZaraSn, who is a 
friend of Shivaji.” (Rajapur to Surat, 10th December 1659, 
f. R. Rajapur.) 

On the fall of Dabhol, its defeated governor made his 
escape to Rajapur with three junks of Afzal Khan, of 450, 
350 and 300 tons burden respectively. The governor of 
Rajapur, by order of his master Rustam-i-Zaman, received 
the junks and landed their cargoes for safe-keeping. Shortly 
after this Shiv-aji encountered and routed near Panhala, the 
combined armies of Rustam and Fazl Khan (the son of 
Afzal.)* The latter, who bore the brunt of the battle, lost 
many of his followers, while Rusum, who had made a mere 
show’ of hghting, retreated to Hukri with slight loss, and 
there sat still, while the Marathas continued to make their 
incursions into Adil-Shahi territory’. (Rajapur to Bassein, 
4 February’ 1660, F, R. Rajapur.) 

The new’s of this battle greatly alarmed Rustam's 
governor of Rajapur, who took refuge in one of Afzal Khan's 
junks for escaping to the open sea. Before he could start, 
a Maratha force appeared on the bank to seize the junks ; 
but the governor (about 10th January) succeeded in .slipping 
aw’ay beyond the range of the Maratha guns, with the 
help of the English factor Henry Revington. who for his 
private gain opposed the Marathas. as will be described in 
Chapter 14. 

• JrdM S. ftato that in thfa battle the Marlthas captnred 2.000 horn* 
and twelve elephants. Shkfipur Tidi gives the date as 28ih Doc., 1059. 
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condemned this atuck on his ally’s towm of 
Rajapur, dismissed Doroji, the general responsible for it, 
’’commanded all things tliat his soldiers took horn the 
townsmen [at Rajapur] to be restored,” and put Rustam-i- 
Zauian’s agents again in possession of the town and port- 
(Rajapur to Surat, 20 Februar>'.) 

The Dutch report states that about this time Shiv§ with 
his troops arrived with four hours’ march of V'ingurla, but 
was driven off by die desdi of Kudal (i.e., Sa\'ant-Vadi), while 
anotlier Maratha army which had penetrated to near Bijapur 
was forced to w'ithdraw after being defeated in a blotxly 
battle by the combined Bijapur and Golkonda troop« (early 
in 1660.) {Dutch Records, Trans., Vol. 24, No. 664 and 
Vol. 25, No. 651.) 

The Maritha invasion of the Ratnagiri district in 
Feb.-April 1661 has been described in Ch. 4 §5. 

In Marcli 1663, Rustam-i-Zaman did another friendly 
turn to Shivaji. Netaji Palkar, Shi\*a*s “lieutenant-general," < 
had raided the imperial territory, but a large Mughal divi¬ 
sion of 7,000 cavalr)’ pursued him so close as to force him 
to march 45 or 50 miles a day. Rustam met this army near 
Bijapur and persuaded the Mughal commander to give up 
the chase as “that country wus dangerous for any strange 
army to march in, likewise promising them to go himself 
and follow him, by w'hich deceit Netaji got escaped, though 
not without the loss of 500 horse and himself wounded.” 
This reverse defeated Shisaji’s plan of raiding North RanSra 
and penetrating to the rich pon of Kinv'Sr. (f. R, Surat, 
103 ; Vol. 2, 9th October.) 

On 1st March 1663, Ali Adil Shah II., with all his 
Court, left his capital for Bankapur.* There they were 
ai first denied entrance by the mother of Abdur Rahim 


• F.R. Surat. Vol. lOS, Gyffaid to Surat. 20th July, 1665. A letter Irotn 
him to Surat. SOth March, tayi that the Atlil-Shahi Court went there in 
f«ar of the Mugfuls who had come within five leagues of Bijapur in pursuit 
of Netaji. But TahUi i AU //, 160-164. (alto B. S. 591) uys that Ali went 
to Bankapur to direct the operations against the Rajah of Bednur in person. 
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Bahlol Khan, in whose fief ii lay. But the gates were soon 
opened to the king. Adil Shah summoned Bahlol Khan, 
Shahji and other officers from the Kamatak, who came by 
forced marches and waited on the king on the bank of the 
W’arda (an affluent of the Tungabhadra.) Bahlol and 
Shahji were at once arrested and placed in chains (end of 
June 1663), but Shahji was released in two days, though he 
coiuinuc'd to be deprived of his command for some time. 
The Bijapuri invasion of Kanara had already begun. (F. R. 
Surat 103, GyflFard to Surat, 8th April and 20th July 1663.) 

§3. Maratha conquest of South Konkan, 1663, 

Shiv3p{)a Na)ak,* who governed Bednur for forty-two 
years (1613^1660), first as regent and then as king, had 
extended his kingdom on all sides by his conquests and 
stretched tus sway over the whole of South Kanara, the 
north-western corner of Mysore, and North Kanara up to 
the Gangavati river, including the port of Mirjan. At the 
dose of his life his ambition brought him into collision with 
Bijapur. He had conquered Sunda and some other forts 
belonging to vassals of Adil Sfiah and had thus come danger¬ 
ously dose to B3nkapur, the fortress of asylum of the Bijapuri 
Sultans in the south-western comer of their kingdom. {Bom, 
Gflz., XV. pt. ii, pp. 122-123.) 

The Sunda Rajah appealed to Bijapur and Adil Shah 
seized the opponunity of the death of Shivappi and the 
succession of his weak son Bhadrappa to invade Bednur in 
person with an overwhelming force. 

* In the Penian hitlorics of Bijapur he U styled Rajah of MSlnad, 
which if a Kanarese word mranin}; “hill country”. (Mysore Gaielleer, 
ii. 286). Karwar letter to Surat. 18th April, 1664 says that Bhadrappa wa» 
“murdered per his Brahmans”, the Ponugucse account that he sickened 
(of small-pox) and died in a few day* after making peace with Adil Shah, 
not without suspicion of basing been poisoned. (Piuuricncar. i. 19n.) 
The following is the correct succcHion list of these kings:—On ShivSppS’s 
death in 1660 his brother VenkatlppS succeeded but died in 1661 ; then 
BhadrSppa. a lad of eight, reigned Ull 166S. when Somasekhar came to the 
throne (reign 1665-1671). 
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AH Adil Shah's campaign was short but vigorous and 
an unbroken success. Bhadrappd Na>'ak could make no 
stand against the combined resources of the entire Bijapur 
kingdom ; he lost Sunda, Bednur and many other forts, and 
was forced to make peace by restoring Sundi to its former 
chief and promising an indemnity of 7 lakhs of huti to Adil 
Shah. On 21 si November the victorious Ali II. returned 
to his capital. (B. S. 391-395 ; F. R. Surat 103.) 

\Vc now turn to the activities of Shivaji in this region. 
While Ali was engaged in the struggle with Bednur, Shivaji 
had been active in South Konkan and in the north-western 
pan of the Ranara district. By way of Kolhapur and 
Kudal, he marclied to Vingurla (May 1663); "all the way, as 
he goes along, he gives his qaul (safe assurance), promising 
them that neither he nor his soldiers sliall in the least do 
any WTong to anybody that takes his qaul, which promise 
he hhherto hath kept." {F, R. Surat, Vol. 103, G>^rd to 
Surat, 24tli May, 1663.) 

His going down the coast caused such alarm that "all 
the .Muhammadan governors as Ear as Sanquelim and 
Bicholim were fled, and in consequence the petty robbers 
on the route became more active than usual. In June 
Shivaji returned from Vingurla after leaving a garrison of 
2,000 soldiers there. Shortly before this Shaisu Klian had 
defeated a .Maratha army, killing more than 200 men. 
{Ibid., G>^ard to Surat, 24th May and 22nd June. 1663. 
Pissurlcncar, Antig. I. i. 107.) 

In July the Bijapur Government ordered its governor 
of Phonda to join forces with the Savant of Vadi and other 
petty Rajahs and tr)' to drive Shivaji’s men out of Rajapur 
and Kharepaian. But nothing w^as done, as "there w'as 
juggling between them, and he remained possessed of all." 
(/■. 7?. Surat, 103, 20ih July 1663, Vol. 86, Surat to Co., 
20th November 1663.) 

In punishment of Rustam-i-Zam.an's secret friendship 
with Shixa, the Sultan dismissed him from his viceroyalty 

15 
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and gave ihc province lo Muhammad Ikhlfis Khan, the 
eldest son of the late Khan-i-Khanan Ikhlas Klian and a 
brother of Khawas Khan, while Dabhol and Chiplun were 
given to Fazl Khan. Shivaji got final possession of Rajapur 
at this time and kept it permanently in his own hands. 
(Ibid.) 

Rustam’s agent at Karwar fleeced the English factors 
there so severely that in July 1663 they were ordered by 
the Council at Surat to remove themselves and the Com¬ 
pany’s goods quietly to Hubli. Adil Shah and Rustam-i- 
Zaman alike were sensible of the loss of rev'enue caused 
by such molestation of traders, and therefore the king sent 
them a farman promising that they would be left in peace 
at Karwar and would have to pay no other duties than they 
had formerly done. Then the factory u’as re-established at 
Kanvar. (F. R. Surat, V^ol. 2, Consult., 14th August, 1663.) 


§4. Shivaji in Kanara, 1664. 

In 1664 the war with Bednur was renewed. Shis'Sppa 
Nayak had died in old age, about October 1660. His son 
and successor, Bhadrappa, was murdered by his Brahmans, 
(1663) and an infant named Soma.sekhar was set up on the 
throne under the regency' of his mother Chennammaji 
and her faNourite Timma>'a Nayak, a toddy-scllcr, who “by 
his cunning policy raised himself to be general and pro¬ 
tector” of the realm. .\t this revolution Ali Adil Shah II. 
was » incensed that he sent his generals, Bahlol Khan and 
Sa^yid Ilis'^ Sharza Khan, to invade Betlnur from two sides 
(April 1664.) [f*. R. Surat 101, Karssar to Surat, 18th April 
1661. Frser, i. 41-12. Pissur. i. lOn.] 

By this time Rusiam-i-Zaman seems to have returned to 
favour at Cx)un. Muhammad IkhlSs Khan was transferred 
from the government of Karwar and his friends from that 
of Ankola. Shiveshwar (or Halekot), K5dra and other places 
m North KanarS and these cities were given to three of 
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Rustam^s sons* In August Rustam himself was ordered to 
jgo to that region with two other Bijapuri generals and try 
to expel Shiv^ji. He reached Kud^ a: the end of August, 
but did no tiling* (/* R. Surat, 104, Kanvar 23rd July and 
Hubli 28th August, 1664*) 

Any serious attack by Adil Shah on Shivaji was now 
rendered inipissible as the Sultan's attention was diverted 
to Bednur, svhither he wanted to march in person with 12,000 
liorsc after the Diwati festival (October) and co-operate with 
Sharza Rhan in crushing the Ranara Rajah, Throughout 
the liccond half of 1664 the coast region was in an unhappy 
condilion* As the English merchants write, "Deccan and 
all the south coast arc all embroiled in civil wars, king 
ag;iin5t king and country against country, and Shivaji 
reigns victoriously and uncontrolled, that he is a terror to 
all the kings and princes round about, daily increasing 
in strength/' (f* /i, Surat, V'oL &6. Surai to Co., 26th Nov*, 
1664.) 

Shiraji had planned to march his army down the west 
coast, get on board his fleet waiting at Bhatkal (14’ n, the 
southern point of the North Kanlri district), and raid the 
coast tosvruiH But Rhasv^ Khan barred his path. 

Lakham Savant, the chief of Kud5l, had made peace 
by accepting Shivaji's vassalage and ceding Kudal to him* 
But he now tried to recover his own by calling in Bijapuri 
aid. So Adil Shah sent Khaw^ Khan with a small aimv 
into that district to expel Shivaji. The first encounter 
bciween them took place in October 1664. At first the 
negligent Khawas Khan was encircled by the Marat has, but 
he called his captains together and heartened them in the 
midst of their des|Kir. The Marathas opened fire; the 
Bijapuris advanced to dose quarters and fought a severe 
battle, losing Siddi Sarwar ((heir subahdar of Konkan, with 
hU seat at Phonda), Shah Hazrat, Shaikh Miran and some 
other high officers* After four hours of struggle the defeat of 
tile Muslims seemed immincni, ivhen Khawas Khan charged 
sword in hand; his troops followed him fearlessly in one 
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body : and they broke through Netaji's cavalry, some of whom 
carried carbines. Shivaji then broke off the engagement 
and ffed away after losing 400 men in killed and nearly a 
tliousand in wounded, while the Bijapuri loss was only a 
quarter of their enemies'. (Dutch letter from Vingurla ; 

Baatm-us^lilin. 398-402. Pissurlencar. Antigualhas, I i 
108-116.) * 


Rumour immediately exaggerated the result as a disaster 
to Shivaji, who was reported to have been chased and closely 
invested in a fort, while die casualties were swollen to six 
thousand men slain I This report, occurring in a Surat, 
f^tory letter of 26th November 16frl. was. however, contra- 
dieted by the same source on 2nd January 1665. Lakham 
Savant immediately afterwards recovered possession of Kiidal 
and brought Khaivas Khan there. 


Shivaji. however, was anything but crushed. He had 
only made a strategic retreat in order first to cut off a 
demchment coming to reinforce Khawas Khan, and then 
double l>ack and crush the Khan when weakened by this 
ffow. He h^ also to settle scores with an old cnemv. Baji 
Ghorpari. jigirdar of .Mudhol. w.,s a faithful vassal of 
Bijapur. At the siege-camp Ijefore Jinji he had carried out 
his comimnder-inehiefs orders by arresting the refractory 
Shahji (1648), without, however, resorting to treachery as 
^legcd in later Maraiha stories. He used to cooperate 
loyally with the AdiUShahi generals sent out to restore 
their kings authority over the Konkan territorv usurped bv 
Shiva,I His energy, honesty and devotion to hi, master 

made him a dangerous enemy to Shivaji. When Khawiis 
Khan was inarching ro Kudal to expel Shivaji. Glorpar^ 
rame from Bijapur with hts contingent of 1300 horse to 
join him. But Shivaji struck the first blow and prevented 
the junction of enemies. He suddenly invadcxl .Mudhol. 
B. 1 J 1 GhoTurti. wlm had hurried to the defence of his j.igir. 

Clm™.- 7 r" members of the 

Chorpare family were put to death that the incident 
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is known as “the massacre of the Ghorpar^s”* (end of 
October.) 

M'oj Mudhol sacked by Shivajif From Kudal where 
Shi>aji broke off his first fight with Rhawas Rhan to Mudhol 
town, the distance is 110 miles in a straight line, with two 
mountain passes to be crossed on the way. It would take 
Shivaji’s cavalry full six days to cover this distance at a 
speed not destructive of their fighting freshness at the end of 
the march, and six days more to return. It is clear from 
Sabhasad, p. 68, that Shivaji cut off Baji Ghorparc’s relieving 
column of 1,500 horse somewhere in Ronkan belcfw the 
Gliats, say two days* march from Rudal. Therefore Shivaji 
did not personally sack the town of Mudhol. After Baji 
Ghorpare, now an old man and hopelessly outnumbered ten 
to one by Shivaji, had fallen in the encounter in Ronkan, 
a dcatchment of Shivaji’s army probably sacked the defence¬ 
less and masterless town of Mudhol and massacred such 
Ghorpare as were still there. 

^Vhen Shivaji, flushed with his victory over Ghorpar6, 
came near, Lakham Sas-ant advised Rhaw^ to escape from 
Rudal, as he w'as now hopelessly outnumbered. The Rhan 
removed to Banda, setting his troops on retreat. Imme¬ 
diately on hearing of the break up of the Bijapuri army, 
Shivaji on 26th October (O.S.) sent .\etaji to ^nda with 
the pick of his cavalry to take Rhaw'as by surprise. But the 
Rhan was in no position now to stand an attack ; he fled 
precipitately with his soldiers back to Chandargarh in the 
uplands (Balaghat.) Shivaji then burst into the district 
now called Savant-v5di, (between Ratnagiri and Goa), the 
numerous petty chieftains of which were feudatories of 
Bijapur. The greatest among them was Lakham Savant, the 

• SaWi. 68 ; Jfdh^ 5. The populai tradition (91 Q. B. tec. 66 69) u 

that Shivaji comniittcd this nuu-vacre in obedience to his father's order 
that if he was his true son he should avenge on Baji Ghorpard the latter's 
trcarhcT}' to Shahji in 1648. The fall of the Ghorpar^ and Ijikham 
Skvant’s defeat (which immeiliatcly followed it) took place in Nov. 1664. 
nearly a year after Shabji’s death : they cannot te placed in 1663. 
I’issurlcncar, Antigualhas, I. 1. IIS, Dutch letter. 
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desai (chief) of Kudal, who had sided with the Bijapuri 
generals in these parts against Shivaji and v»?as the first to 
feel Shivaji's is^ath now. After resisting for a short time 
he escaped with his bare life into the forest, leaving his 
riches to the victor, Keshava Nayak and Keshava Prabhu 
of Pemem and Rawal Shenvi of BichoHm* next shared the 
same fate. All these defeated desais took refuge in Goa and 
lived there in misery, making frequent attempts to recover 
their own by raising troops and organizing expeditions from 
the Porttigucsc territory against Shis-aji s governors. Krishna 
Savant, a kinsman and ri^'a! of I^kham for the desat’ship, 
naturally joined Shivaji and tvas placed by him in charge of 
KudaL 

Shivaji next plundered Vingurla, “a place of great 
trade, from whence he carried aw^ay vast riches/" He had 
heard that the Dutch had accumulated great wealth by trade 
in their warehouse in this important port. Another town 
(probably Mai van) not far from It, suffered the same fate. 
About this time, /.e.j early in December 1664, his men 
looted Hubli and many other rich towns of that region, 
holding several eminent merchants prisoners for ransom. 

geography ol iliLt cmct in 1664 waj, 21 TdIIoiva: —’Lcuvinf^ out 

4 narrowing oswl *lrip In the mu th-west oE Uw Riuiigirl distTfct. Irom 
10 TuLrikhol. rhe inland part kul oE it was disided into the dL^trlcta 
of KudSi <nurih), t'Zdi (jniddle) and JJS-idff (South). South west ol BSndi 
lay Pm\rm^ and louih ot the latccr lay Barda and Goa lutccssii'cly, with 
Phondd due cMl of Coa. NorlTm^t uf llardn and Goa lay- BichoUm, wilb 
Sonquutim further to the east- Of ih«c, only flarda, Goa and Soheite 
(or [he 60 matitime villa^ oE Coa, quite dutimt fiBin Salsetle near Bomhay 
inland} a^elongcd lO the roriuipjcsc In die 17th ttniury, while Pcrncin, 
BtchoHni and Saoquelim were annexed U[«. Fur Krishna Sivunr* 
iiMrigura agaimi Lattiam S. and the Inter'* faithful asiUtance 10 siKccMlve 
BijapiLT {pmerab, see Pingiillfaj-* far mam S-I2 ; Sabh, 6®. 

Shivaji repeatedly protested to the Goa Government aj^imt ihe randuct 
of the Fujpttve desais and even invaded the Portugiicw lerriiory of Bardcj 
by way pE rcprial. At hu the Viceroy expelled the deaii from Goa in 
May 1668. [Pisttirlennr. t. 12 2S : h i. tl6 mj.] The Uhhani 

^vani iubtnitted lo Shivaji, pleading ihat he was oE the «me Bhonsie dan, 
Shivaji appointed him as his xbried ag^ent in KudSI. mHler agreement not 
to raise forces or build forts but to serve under Shhup-, ordm. fSabh. 68 ; 
Pingulkar. faintan. 7, date Lncnrrect.] 
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He had sent only three hundred horsemen to Hubli, but 
these did their work so throughly that the town "was little 
better than spoiled." The merchants who had fled at the 
attack svere too frightened to return there soon, even after 
the departure of the Nfarathas. The raiders were said to 
have been assisted by some of Rustam's soldiers; that noble, 
as the English remarked, had "Ixrgun to taste the sweetness 
of plunder [so] that in a short time he would get a habit of 
it." "Shiva and his scouts range all over the country, making 
havoc wherever he comt‘S, with Are and sword." (F. R. Surat 
104, Kanvar to Surat, 6th January 1665, Taylor to Surat, 
14th December 1664 ; Vol. 86, Surat to Rarwar, 23rd March, 
Surat to Co., 2nd January 1665.) 

On 12th March 1665, the Surat Council wTite: “Tlie 
subjects [of Adil Shah] unanimously cry out against him for 
suffering Shivaji to forage to and fro, burning and robbing 
his country without any opposition, wherefore it is certainly 
concluded by all that he shares with the said rebel in all 
his rapines, so that the whole country is in a confused con¬ 
dition, merchants flying from one place to another to presen'e 
themselves, so that all trade is lost.... The rebel Shivaji 
hath committed many notorious and great robberies since 
that of Surat, and hath possessed himself of the most consider¬ 
able ports belonging to Deccan [i.e., Bijapur] to the number 
of eight or nine, from whence he sets out two or three or 
more trading vessels yearly from every port to Persia, Basra, 
Mocha, etc." 

§5. Loot of Basrur and blackmail from 
Kanvar, 1665. 

On 8ih February 1665 Shivaji left Malvan with a fleet 
of 85 frigates and three large ships, sailed |)ast Goa to 
Basrur,* the chief port of the Bednur kingdom, where he 

* Basrur (Sanskrit rarw/nira). 12 mile* south of CoondSpur in the 
South Kanara District, was "the principal pon of the Beilnore Rajahs." 
(5. Canard Gairtteer, ii. 242). Portuguese spelling Bracohre, early English 
Barcelorr, Hunterian Barkalur, Marathi Batnur, 
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quite unexpected, so that he took immense plunder 
in one day. Then setting out on his return, he landed at 
die holy city of Gokarna, on the coast, 22 miles south of 
Kanvir* and took a purifying batfi with all religious cere¬ 
monies before the great temple of Mahabaleslmar, From 
this place he marched to Ankola (nine miles norihivards) 
ivuh 4,000 infantry, sending all hU fleet back, with the 
exception of twelve frigates, which he detained for trans- 
|»rting hjs army over the rivers on his way hack to North 
Konkan. On the 22nd he reached Kanvar, The English 
factors, having got early news of his coming from the spies 
they had sent out, put all the Company's ready money 
and pormhlc goods on boaixl a small hundred-ton ship 
belonging to the Imam of Maskat, then lying in the river, its 
captain Emanuel Doima^ado promising to defend it as 
ItHig as he lived or his vessel kept floating. The factors 
themselves took refuge in the ship. Slier Khan,* a son of the 
late Khami-K hanan Klian Muhanimad and a suljordinate 
of Bahlol Klian. arrived in the town that very night, with* 
out knowing anything about Shivaji's approach. Wkh the 
help of his escort of 500 men he quickly fortified him¬ 
self as well as he could to protect the gowls he had 
brought doWTi, and sent a messenger to Shiva in the night, 
warning him not to enter the toxvn as he would resist 
him ii> the utmost. Slier Khan was bmoiis throughout the 
counm' for his valour and ruling capacity, and his chief. 
Bahlol Khan, iv;is "one of the jxitentcsi men in the kingdom 
of Bijapur.'^ Shivaji, therefore, shrank from provoking him, 
and after much discussion "condescended to go a little out 
of the »’ay, and sti came and encamped witli his army at 
the mouth of the river" Kalanadi, sparing the tmm. 

From this plate he sent an en\ov to Shcr Khan asking 
him either to deliver the English merchants up to him or, 
retmng himself, permit him to revenge himself on them, 
whom he styled his inveterate enemies.^' Sher Khan sent 


£aman > ro convey JWhloI Khan'i toothtr lo M«ca, 
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this news to the English and desired to know their final 
anstver^ A\hich was that they had nothing on board except 
powder and bullets whidi Shivaji might come and fetch if 
he thought they would serve him instead of gi>ld. ' This 
our answer being sent to Shivaji did so exasperate him that 
he said he would have us before he departed, w'hich the 
governor of the town hearing, tJtey persuaded all the 
mercJiants to agree to scud him [Sliivaji] a present lest he 
should recall his licet, wdiich lay on this side of fJaJsette/* 
To this blackmail the English contributed £i]2, so as not 
to endanger the Companys property in Kanvar, worth 
d^lMXl hun. ^'^Vith this Shivaji departed on 23rd Fehruaryv 
very' unwillingly, saying that Sher Khan had spoiled his 
iuintiiig at the HoUt which is a time lie generally attempts 
some such design,"* 

Thence the disappointed Maratha chief marched home 
northwards, reaching Bhimgarh (25 miles north-west of 
Karwar) on 14ih March. But soon afterwards Jai Singh's 
siege of Purandar and vigorous in\asion of the neighbour¬ 
ing country called away Shivaji to the defence of his home, 
and Kanara enjoyed peace for some time. 

§5. Bijapuris recover nnd lose S. Kankan, 1665, 

By the treaty of Purandar (12th June 1665) the 
Mughal5 left Shivaji free to annex AdihSlrahi Konkan. The 
affairs of Bijapur also fell into confusion at this time. Bahlol 
Khan died (June or July.) He had come to Bijapur from 
the Kamatak war at the king^s call, but died of illness only- 
eight (lays after his arrival. The Sultan being jealous of 
his large force, 10,(KH) brave .Vfghans, tried to sow’ dissension 

* Shivaji's ioM tif and vi\it itt karwar^ f, /t. Siimi, Vol. Ifrt.. 

Kam^r to Sniat, Hth Starch IftfiS, Saljh, 70-^1. (lit Karh^r tacton winic 
on Sa Jan. that the annual hathing (VArtw^ffn) tould 

pl^c anly eight daif later at ajkarna. 4 Feb. was AnVAiw I4ih. Shivaji 
mis^iJ ii. He took «hip inr the Bxm-ut expialitioti (at Ml[van) an Feb, 
F.] and bathed at Gokama on ttAjiti frovn Basruf* ff R 
Surat. IW.J ^ 
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among his sons and nephews. Sher Khan, a braveif able 
and upright nian, kept them at peace. But he was soon 
afterwards poisoned, it was suspected, by Adil Shah, and 
immediately a bitter quarrel for the headship of the himily 
broke out between the two elder sons of Bahlol Kltan, w'hile 
the Sultan seized some of their jagirs. The aflairs of the 
royal drunkard at Bijapur passed from bad to worse. (F. R. 
Surat 1(M* Kanvar to Surat, 29th August 1665. Hou^ of 
SAu/fl/r, Ch. 5.) 

The Bijapuri governor of Hubli fell into disfavour at 
Court and the governor of ^fi^j3d rebelled. Muhammad 
Ikhlas Khan, the brother of Khawas Khan, recovered IHbhol 
and many other places in South Konkan from the Marathas^ 
ivhile the latter were busy fighting Jai Singh. But by 
November next Shivaji, now an ally of the Mugbals, had 
reconquered all that country after slaying 2,000 soldiery <j£ 
Muhammad Ikhlas, including several men of note. The 
Khan fell back on Kudal and w’aited for Sharz^ Khan to^ 
reinforce him. But no such aid came, as Jai Singh l>cgan 
his inv-asion of Bijapur that very month and Ikhlas Khan 
had to hasten from Kudal to the defence of the capital. But 
V'tngurla and Kudal continued in Bijapuri hands, while 
Shivaji held Rujapur and Kharepatan, The country about 
Karwar w'as at this time subjected to constant pillage by the 
soldiers of Shivaji's garrisons there, ivho used to leave their 
forts In bands of 200 men and raid the small towns. Murmza 
Beg, who had lost his fort, also tt»k to plunder with his 
200 rciaincrs, {F-R^, 29th August, 21st September and 
29th November 1665 and h^th January 1666.) 


§7. Shivaji and Rustam, 1666. 

In the course of Jai Singh's war with Bijapur, Shivaji 
had been detached against Panhala, His assault on tfuit 
fort (IGih January 1666) failed and then he went off to 
Khclna. From this place he sent 2,000 men under a 
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AfuhamnijKbn officer to besiege Phondi,* The garrison 
resisted for two months (Februar>' and March) killing 500 
Maraihas, and finally agreied to surrender in sbe hours. In 
the meantime, the Bijapuri Government had sent 5,000 
horse and 1,000 foot under Siddi Nfasaud, Abdul Mh (the 
son of Siddi Jauhar), and Rustam^-Zamin to the Panhala 
region. They formed a plan for surprising Shi\'aji. who lay 
on the top of the hill over looking Konkan. When their 
Van, under Rusum, approached, he beat his drums and 
sounded Jus trumpets and thus gave his friend Shivafi 
timely warning to escape. But Masaud chased the Marathas 
with 600 chosen cavalry’ atid cut off 200 of die enemy. On 
the way back he intercepted Shivaji^s friendly letters to 
Rustam, which he immediately sent to Bijapur. At this 
Adil Shah wrote to Rustam that though he reluctantly par¬ 
doned this act of disloyalty, he would dismiss him unless 
he raised the siege of Phoonda. Rmtam then wxote to hii 
agent Muhammad Khan to save Phonda by all means. This 
was effected by a stratagem. Muhammad Khan could get 
together only a small force, with which he went and sat 
dowm in a tmm of his master's about three mile* from 
Phond3, and sent ivord to the general of Shivaji that he had 
only come to look after his own country^ The general 
suspected no stratagem, as his master and Rustam were 
friends. He went wdth his Muslim soldiery to a hill a mile 
off in order to say his prayers in public Muhammad Khan 
seized this opportunity ; he surprised and routed the soldiers 
left in the siegecamp, and after a long and well contested 
fight defeated the rest of the Maratha army who had hurried 
back from the hill. Thus the siege of Phonda was raised 
after the poor men in it liad been driven to eat leaves 
for the last tliree days. "This business, it is generally 


iicgv of Pliotida; F,R. Surar m, * tollowinK 

a Irttcf from Karwar, dated £4lh April Itiee, Phondji, lo m, s, (, c. of Ckia 
i™ die wKlcrnmost fronitcrdofixcsi of Bijapur q^aicU eo Goa. and 
a miifiace lo ihe hxter. fbe Portu^iiese. after some pmioui fadtirej,. 
Mnexed it in the l&th eentiiry, Piiiiirlcncar, Antig. I. I. US. 
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thougiit^ liath quite broken; the long eonitnued friendship 
between Ru^tam-i-ZotMii and ShivajL Rustam hath taken 
now I’bondii, kudab Banda, SSnquelim and Bicholim^ five 
towns of note, from Shivaji/' We thus see that Shivaji's 
possession of the extreme south of Konkan and the region 
of Kanara close to Goa, was of a pulsatory' character. He 
overran everj' district when he appeared in person, but 
when his troops tvere heavily engaged elsewhere or he rvent 
to a long distance from Maharashtra, the dispossessed local 
chiefs (like the deslis of Rudil harboured in Goa) and the 
Bjjapuri officers reappeared in force and seized parts of hU 
conquests there. This see-saw' went on for years and ended 
only before his death, 

§ 8 . Plot io jneize Goa, I66S^ 

Sexjn afterwards, on 5ih March 1666, Shivajl started 
for the Mugbal Court, for the next four years he gave 
no trouble to Bijapuri Konkan or Kanara, his opponents 
during this intennl being the Portuguese and the Siddis. 
The English merchants of K^ar repeatedly speak of Shiva 
in 1668 and 1669 as being 'Hery quiet" and "keeping still 
at Rajgarh," and of his credit as decreasing during these 
years of inactivity, while the "country all about was in great 
tranquillity. In October 1668 Shivaji made an unsuccess¬ 
ful at tempt to conquer the territory of Goa fay stratagem. 
He smuggled into the toivns of this State 400 to 500 of his 
soldiers in small pnies at different times and under various 
disguises, hoping that when their number was doubled they 
w'ould suddenly rise one night, sicze one of the passes, and 
admit him l>cfore the Portuguese could raise a sufficiently 
large army for their defence. But either the plot leaked 
out, or the Portuguese Viceroy's* suspicion was rousefl He 
made a narrotv iwarch in all his totvns, arrested the '100 or 

* The Viceroy wai Condc dc -S. Viccnie, w|m> died on 27ili Ocl. 1668. and 
amwaiojt to Cjllard i letter he dfiecicd itic plot "a before liU deaib-^* 
PisMirkmar, p^rt. e Mar. i. 2J. Aniigu, I, ]S2 
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500 men of Shivaji at various places, and evidently extorted 
the truth from them. Then he icnt for Shivaji'^s ambassador, 
with his oiv'n hand gave him two or three cuffs in the ear, 
and turned him and the Maratha prisoners out of his terri¬ 
tory, On hearing of it Sliivaji assembled an army of 10,000 
foot and 1,000 horse, threatening to invade the Bardes and 
Salseite districts of Goa in person. From the north of Riija- 
pur he marched to \'ingurla, inspected all his forts in that 
quarter, "changing their men and putting in (fresh) pravi- 
sions and ammunition,^' and then in December returned to 
Rajgarh as he found "the Portuguese well prepared to gtse 
him a hot reception/’ (Gyffard to Surat, 12th November 
and 16ih December, 16GS. F, R. Surat 105,) 

At the beginning of 1670 came his rupture with the 
Mughals, which kept him busy in other quartets and pro¬ 
longed the peace in Kanarii till the close of 1672, when, 
taking advantage of die death of Ali U., he reneweti his 
depredations in Bijapur territory. 

Meantime, in September 1671, Rustamd-Zaman had 
broken out in rebellion agaimt his master. He had at last 
been deprived of his viceroyalty and jagtt for his treacher¬ 
ous intimacy' with Shiva, the crowning act of which was the 
surrender of one of the king^s forts to the Marathas, And 
now he toot up arms in the hope of intimidating the 
Government into reinstating him. With the underhand 
help of Shivaji, he occupied Bijapuri territory, yielding 
three takhs of hun a year, and plundered and burnt Rai^ 
bagh, completing the ruin of that city, which had been 
presiously sacked by the Matathas, But within a month 
the royal troops crushed the rebellion.—the forts of Mirjan 
and Ankola alone holding out for several montlis more. By 
die middle of 1672 Muicaffar Khan, the new AdikShahi 
viceroy of the Kanara coast, had made peace with the rebel 
chiefs {Nayakwaris) of Shiveshwar and KadrS,* 


“ r. ft. Surat lOU, KjiHMr i* Suru. JJOih September, SJst Ocrvlicr ISJT 
Jyne 1672 . * 
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§9. Shii/aji's failure in Bijapuri Kanar{i_f 167?. 

The death oE Ali Adil Shah II. (on 24th Noveml>er 
1672) ’was followed by the rebellion of the Rajahs o£ Sunda 
and BednuFj 'ts'ho invaded the Bijapur territory across their 
frontiers. An army under Muzaffir Khan chastised both of 
them (February; 1673) and wrested Sunda from its Rajah. 
{F.R. Surat, 106, Kanvar to Co., 17th February 1673,) 

Tills rebellion had been hardly suppressed when the 
Marat has made their second incursion into the upland of 
Bijapuri Kanara, sacking many forts and rich cities in that 
region. Their general Pratap Rao raided Hubli/ the most 
important inland mart of the province, causing a loss of 
7,S9'1 /mn to the English Company alone, besides the private 
property of the factors (early in May 1673.) The Company's 
house was the first they entered and dug up, carrying away 
all die broadcloth in it to their general w^ho sat in the bazar. 
Muzaifar Khan, however, prompdy came to the scene with 
4,000 cavalry and saved the town from total destruction. 
The Marathas fled precipitately with what booty they had 
already packed up, "^leaving several gocxls out in the streets 
which they had not time to carry away." When the English 
at Surat complained to Shiva about the outrage, he dented 
that it was done by his soldiers. 

At Hubli, Muzaffar missed the Marailia raiders by just 
one day. He was probably suspected of having entered into 
a secret understanding with them, like Rustam^i-Zamaii, for 
immediately afterwards all the nobles under his command 
and most of his own soldiers forsook him and the Bijapur 
Government removed him from his viceroyalty. This drove 
him into rebellion and he tried to retain possession of his 

♦ The commcrdal jmportance of Hphli can \v fudged from the foltoiiInB 
Tcrrcirki of the English mcrchariUi—"Huhli. ilie mart oI our Kamar 
firlnry, whclt we *eJl aliJ Liuy pjo^i of ihc ihm port .iffnrdi 111 ." 

(F. H. Sumt ftj. I^i NovtmtiiT 1671.) Htibli, a Bfcai Inroad [=iiitand] 
Town and a mart of vert' trade." {O. C, S773.) Mmiha iO’ 

wion of Kanaxa in 1675; f. /[. Surat J, Convuli. S^ch May, lOth and 9th 
Jitly, Vol, W, Sural (o Penia. tit November. O, C. 1779 and S8OT, 
SabhAiad, 63, has only eight fines for Ibc evmti of 1675^75. 
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fic£s by force. Tlie great fort of Belgatim remained in his 
bnnds and also many strong placid Isetween Goa and Kanara 
(June^ 1673*) Adii Sliah sent a large army to reduce 
Belgium in case declined the compromise offered 

to him. 

In June Bahlol Khan ttfith a large Bijaputi army held 
Kolhapur and defeated the Marathas in several encounters, 
Forcing all their roving bands to leave the Kanvar country. 
He also talked of invading South Konkan and recovering 
Rajapur and other toivns next autumn. In August he is still 
spoken of as "pressing hard upon Shivaji, who supplicates 
for peace* being fearful of his own condition/' But soon 
afterwards Bahlol Khan, his irreconcilable enemy* fell ill at 
Miraj and Shivaji's help was solicited by the Bijapur and 
Colkonda Gosernments to defend them from a threatened 
Mughal invasion tinder Bahadur Khan (September.)* 

At the end of September we find Shivaji at the head of 
a great array raised for "some notable attempt against the 
Mughal." He also sewed 20.€00 sacks of cotton for convey¬ 
ing the plunder he expected to seize! But on the d^ishahara 
day (lOth October)* an auspicious time with the Hindus 
for setting out on campaigns, he sallied forth on a long 
expedition into Bijapuri territory, with 25,000 men, robbed 
man>'nch towms, including Bankapur, and then penetrated 
into kanara, "to get more plunder in those rich towns to 
bear the expenses of his army." Early in December he 
rrached Kadra (20 miles north-east of Karw-Sr) with a divi- 
Mon of 4.000 foot and 2,000 horse, and stayed there for four 
days. The bulk of his forces occupied a hill near Hubli. 
But two severe defeats at the hands of Bahlol and Shar/a 
khan at Bankapur and Chandgarh (a fort midway Ijetwcen 
the Bclgaiim and Savant-vadi towns) respectively forced him 
to evacuate KanSra qujckly.f 


20.1, ^ and 5852: F, K. .SturE JOe, Bumhay to Sumt. ]6ih 

Sepitmber :67Si It. S. 5 

V ..1 Suiar, 29ih Scpifmber and tOih October. 

- BB* Kirwar lo Soiaf, 17tli Dnrinbet J675, O. C, 391iJr Frver. il. 
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§J0. iFiternal iroubles in Kandra^ 1674^ 

Though Kainara had Ijccn freed from the ^^ 3 ^athas, 
tliai province enjoyed no peace. Mian Sahib, the faufddr 
of Kanvar, (instigated, ft was said, by Shiva)» rebelled and 
Adi I Shah had to conduct a long war before he could be 
suppressed. The two sides continued to fight skirmishes 
svith v^r>]ng success. In February 1074 the royal troops 
captured Sunda^ with the rebel’s wife in it, but he held out 
ol^tinatcly m his other fores. By 22nd April this '"long and 
tedious rebellion'" was at last ended by the arrival of Abu 
Khan, Rustam4-Zanian II., as the new viceroy, Mian 
Sahib’s followers deserted him for lack of pay i his forts 
(Kadra* Kanvar, An kola and Shiveshwar) all surrendered 
without a blow, and he himself made jxace on condition of 
his Tidfe being released. Shivaji was then only a day^s march 
from Kanrar, ’’going to build a castle upon a very high hill, 
from ^vhicii he may very much annoy these parts/^ (F. R. 
Surat S8, Kan^^ to Surat, llth February and 22nd April 
1G74* Orrne, Frag.^ 35.) 

Unlike hU father, the netv Rusiamd-Zaman did not 
cuiuvatc the friendship of the Vfarathas, In August 1674 
he seized a rich merchant, subject of Shiva, living at Narsa 
(15 miles from Phonda) and the Maratha king prepared for 
retaliation. In October Rustam was summoned by Kbatvas 
Khan, the new ufaziV, to Bijapur: and, as he feared that his 
post would be given to another, he cn: toned forced loans 
from all the rich men of Karvvar and its neighbourhood that 
he could lay hands on, before he went away* In the last 
ivcck of August, Annaji Dalto passed ihrough Kudal with 
3*000 soldiers intending to ""surprise the fortress of Phonda. 
but Mamet Khan who was there armed himself, so that the 
aforesaid pandit accomplished nothing/’ (F. R. Surat 8S; 
Dutch Rec., VoL 34* No. 841.) 

At Bijapur everything ivas in confusion, "the great 


Dutch Rk.. Veil. Sl. vVo. @05; Irdhe S. sgyj thai Sivnru Khan tiilkd Vitiiojt 
Sindhta in the mdiiih of Rartik, about N’ovembtr. 
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Rlians uere ;it difference." The ivorthless wflisV Khaiv'a 5 
Rhsn driven to hard straiiii by the Afglian faction in 
the State. Rustamd-Zatmn after his visit to the capital 
evidently lost his viccroyalty. This was Shtvaji's opportunity 
and he now conquered Kanara for good. First* he befooled 
the Mughal viceroy Bahadur Khan by sending him a pre¬ 
tended offer of peace, asking for the pardon of the .Mughal 
Government through the Khan's mediation and promising 
to cede the imperial forts he had recently conquered as ^vell 
as the nventy-threc forts of his own that he had once before 
yielded in Jai Singh^s time. By these insincere negotiations 
Shivaji for the time being averted die risk of a Muglial 
attack on his territory and began his invasion of Bijapuri 
Kanara with composure of mind. 

§ 11 . Capture of Phondu and Annexation of 
Kanara coast^ 1675. 

In March 1675 he got together an army of 15*000 
Cavalry* 14*000 infantry' and 10,000 pioneers with pickaxes* 
crow-bars and hatchets* etc.* Arriving at Rajapur (22nd 
March)* he spent three days there* ordering forty small ships 
to go to Vingurla with all speed and there wait for fresh 
commands. Next he marched to his town of Kudal, and on 
8th April laid siege to Phonda* the most important Bijapuri 
fort near Goa. W^ilc he was prosecuting the siege, another 
division of his army plundered Atgiri in Adil-Shahi territory 
and two other large cities near Haidarabad, carrying away 
a great deal of riches* besides many rich persons held to 
ransom." 

He began the siege of Phonda with 2,000 horse and 
7*000 ftxn* and made arrangements for sitting down before 


* lnva«on of Kin^in ami faptorr of Phomla (1675): fV H. Sum 
Karwat to Sura e, I4ih ant! Aprif, SeJi uul 23Ui May : Rajapur eo SuraE* 
1*1 and 2thh April t Sed, 21*1 and 5 Jh \ray: Srti and Hth June: Ji. S. 441 : 
Ornir Frtig,, W, 40. Sahh. 7a (scanry), Uclufiivc pcsce offer lo Muehab 
a. i4^ z 0,C. 4077. 

16 
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the fort even during the coming rainy season in order to 
starve the garrison into surrender^ \fuhamiTiad Khan had 
only four monihs' provisions within the walls; there was no 
hope of relief from Bijapur or even from the Portuguese 
svho now trembled for the safety of Goa and appeased 
Shivaji by promising neu trail ty. Rustam-l'Zaman had too 
little money or men to attempt the raising of the siege. 
But Muhammad Khan made a heroic defence, unaided and 
against overwhelming odds. 

Shivaji ran Four mines under the svalls, but they were 
all countermined, with a heavy Lo&s of men to him. He then 
threw up an earthen wall only 12 feet from the fort and his 
soldiers lay sheltered behind it. The Portuguese, feraring 
that if Shiv'll took Phonda their oivn Goa would be as good 
as lost, secretly sent ten boat-loads of provisions and some 
men to aid the besieged (middle of April); but these w-ere 
intercepted by Shivaji, and the Viceroy of Goa disav-owed 
the act. 

The siege was pressed vsdth vigour. By the beginning 
of May Shiv'aji had in ken possesition. of ivv'o outworks, filled 
up the ditch, and made 500 ladders and 500 gt>ld bracelets, 
each bracelet weighing half a seer, for presentation to the 
forlorn hope w'ho would attempt the escalade, 

Bahlol Khan, w'ho was at Miraj with 15,000 troops 
wanted to come down the GhSts and relieve Phonda, but 
Shiva had barred the passages with trees cut down and lined 
the stockades with his men, and Bahlol, being certain of 
heavy loss and ev'en an utter repulse if he tried to force 
them, Tctumcd to his base, Hb inactivity during the siege 

imputed to bribery by Shiva, At length the fort fell 
about the 6ih of ^fay. All who w'ere found in it were put 
to the sword, with the exception of Muhammad Khan, 
who saved his own life and those of four or five others by 
promising to put into Shivab hands all the adjoining pa.rta 
belonging to Bijapur. In fear of death the Khan wTote to 
the tjiladSrs of these forts to yield them to the Marathas, 
but they at first declined. So the Khan was kept in chains. 
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Jn^yet RKaiL the faujdar of Ankola, seized the country and 
forts lately held by Mulianimad Khan and placed his own 
men in thetn^ but he could make no stand against Shivaji 
whose forces were now set free by the tall of Phonda. He 
therefore compounded and gave up the forts for money* In 
a fetv^ days Ankola, Shivcshivar (which had been besieged 
by 3,000 Maraiha horse and some foot-soldicrs since 21 th 
April), Kirw'Sr, and Kadra (which alone had made a short 
stand), all capitulated to Shivaji, and by the 25th of May 
the country as far south as the GangavaU ris'er had passed 
out of Bijapuri possession into his hands. 


§12. Mardlfui^ m KaFidrS upiands, 

. ^ 26th April, 1675, one of Shiva^s generals liad 

visited Kanvir and "burnt the towa effectually, leaving not 
^ house standing." in punishment of the fort of KarwSr 
holding oui. The EngUsh faclon- wa, not molded. 
IhH general, howeier, went hack In a few day, But 
noit month, after the fall of Phonda, the fort of Karwar 
surrendered to the Marathas. 

The rainy season now put an end to the campaign 
^hlol Khan went back to Bijapur, leaving his army si 
A iraj* Shii.'a at first thought of cantoning for the rains in 
fort on the frontier of Sunda, but soon changed his mind 
^nd returned to lUigarh, passing by Rajapur on J2th June, 

A Maratha force was detached into the Sunda Rajah's 
country at the end of May, "They- finding no great opposi- 
Uon upon Supa and Ulavi belonging to the Rajah/* 

But khizr Khan Pani (Bahlors lieutenant) and the Desdij 
m concert attacked the Maritha garrisons there, kiUed 300 
of the men and recovered both the places. A pony of 
^kirathas that was posted at Varhulli, 7 miles south of 
4nkola, to take custom duty on all goods passing that uny, 
was now forced to wathdraw {August 1675.) (f, J?, Surat 
Rajapur to Surat, 27th August 1675.) 
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The dowager Rani of Bednur had quarrelled with her 
colleague Timniaya, but had been compelled to make peace 
u’ith him (August)she being a mere qi.phcr* vv^hile he held 
the real power of the State. The Rani then appealed to 
Shi\'aji for protection, agreed to pay him an annual Lributc> 
and admitted a Maratha resident at her Court, [F, R. 
Surat 88, 9i Q. B. sec. 65.j 

The dalvi, or general of the desiti who had been thd 
local Bijapuri governor of North Kanara, liad aided Shivaji 
in the conquest of that district. But now (1075), disgusted 
with him, the daivi was moving about the country witli 
a force, saying that he would restore his former master. He 
attacked Shivaji's gttards in Karwar town and forced them 
to retire to the castle. The people w'ere in extreme misery 
in Shivaji's neiv conquests: lie squeezed the who in 

their turn squeezed the ryots. But Bijapur was now in the 
grip of a civil war, the Adil-Shahi State was hastening to 
a dissolution, and Shivajj^s possession of South Konkan and 
the North Kanara disinct remained und:iallengcd till after 
Ills death. (Bom* Gaz. xv, pt. i. 128.) 

But Bednur did not really become a Mariitha protec¬ 
torate. We learn from an English letter of 29Lh July, 1679* 
that ihc Rajah of Sunda and the Rani of Bednur had sharp 
uurs, but the former by the assistance of Jamshid Klian 
has had the advantage of compelling the Rani, on conclusion 
of peace, to deli ver up to him his castles of Si ray and 
Sera, formerly possessed by them, as likewise the port and 
castle of Mtrg)' [—.Vfirjan], a little to the southward of 
Kans^r.” (Orme MSS. 116.) 
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§L Need of a Nathtml Nouy. 


Noilung pro\'es Shivaji's genius as a born statesman 
more clearly than his creation of a navy and naval bases. 
His father had left lo him only a few inland districts j but 
Shivaji at the very commencement of his own independent 
expansion, immediately after gaining the towns of Kalyan 
and Bhiwandi (165S) started building ships of his own in 
I he creek below them. Three years later, when his land 
forces overran the South Ronkan Coasi, he made a siir\'ey 
of the sea-side dowm to the frontier of Goa, and embarked 
on a plan for building new naval bases there and strength¬ 
ening lIjc older ones. He instinctively perceived that with¬ 
out the command of die coastal waters his inland territories 
could not be pratccied, nor the economic prosperity of bis 
subjects assured. 

A series of raids by foreign .ships on the Konkan Coast, 
with their attendant atrocities, for a thousand years past, 
had burnt into the memory of the Maratha jjeople the bitter 
truth that they w'cre helpless if they could not defend their 
seaboard* In the first century of Islam, in the years 636 and- 
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660 A.D.j, p[]::a:tc fleeu from Arabia had sacked the flDiirishmg 
port of Thana, Even as late as 1530„ Portuguese ships from 
Goa burnt the suburbs of Kalyan and took Cfoeti them a large 
booty ; in 1540 they plundered and burnt another great 
port, Agashi and destroyed 300 vessels lying in it. 

The rich products of peninsular India were collected 
in the historic pons on the west coast for export to foreign 
countries. India's seaborne trade was in constant risk of 
destruction if these emporia could not I>e guarded against 
foreign raiders and the neighbouring sea could not be 
cleared of the hereditary pirate tribes of Kathiawar and 
Gujrat. To our Arab and Abyssinian invaders by sea were 
added in the i7th century formidable gangs of European 
pirates working in Indian waters, mostly British by race* 
It was only a strong national fleet, supported by naval bases 
close at hand that could pro tea our ivcst coast towns and 
the trade which was their life-blood. 

Besides this netdi, Shivaji wisely planned to increase 
his State income and the wealth of his people by 
developing over-sea trade in Indian liands, and for this 
purpose a mercantile marine of his own was the first 
thing necessary. W^y should he be content to live on 
the scanty land revenue of his sterile native land, while 
foreigners reaped a golden harv^esc as middlemen in the 
exchange of goods? A merchant Reet is also the nursery 
of a national fighting navy, rinally, there was the loss and 
msult to which the Portuguese were subjeaing all Indian 
shipping by compelling them to buy pass-poru from the 
Government of Goa, for plying in the Indian Ocean, on 
pam of confiscation of the ships and their cargo for fiiilure to 
comply with this demand. Shivaji could free his subjects 
from this encroachment on the freedom of the high seas, 
only if he could show the Portuguese that he was strong 
enough at sea to hit back. 

Finally, according to the local law and the usage of 

age, aU flotsam and jetsam and the cargo of ships 
wrecked m tltc neighbouring sea belonged to the ruler of 
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the coast land. Only the possesion o£ a fleet of his own 
could have enabled Shivaji to enforce this right. 


§2, Shivaji's Nttmi Buses and Docks described. 

Ships of war cannot do their work, unless they have 
w'ell-defended bases close at hand for repair, supply of stores^ 
and shelter during rough in'eather. Shivaji proved hiS fault¬ 
less leadership by providing a number of such naval forts 
on the west coast, pari passu with the growth of his lighting 
ships and trading vessels. 

All of Shivaji's forts, whether inland or marine* were 
built according to one pattern. “The site chosen is usually 
a cliff or a spit of land more than half surrounded by the 
sea. The W'hole top of the htQ or the end of the promontory 
is surrounded by a waff which is relieved by numerous 
bastions. There is a seldom more than one entrance to the 
fort, and this is generally the strongest part. Tl^c outer gate¬ 
way is throtvn forward and protected by a bastin on each 
side and often by a tow^er above. A nanoiv passage ivinding 
betw'een two w^aUs leads to the inner gate* which is in die 
face of the main tvall and is defended by bastions which 
command the approaches .,.. Inside the main w^all there ^v^s 
generally an inner fortress or citadel qila in Persian and 
Marathi), and surrounding this w'erc the various buildings 
required for the accommodation of the troops* and also 
magazines* tanks and wells. Tile larger forts had generally 
a town or petha clustered about the base of the hill on 
tvhich the fort stood.*" 

Vijayduig, popularly known as Gheria, which was 
rebuilt hy .Sliis'aji* “is the most perfect example of a great 
coastal fortress, W'hich was also a palace (or residence of a 
chief). It stands on a spit of land projecting into the broad 
estuary of a noble river (the Vaghotan), and communication 
with the continent was cut off by a ditch ivhich extended 
across the spit. The outer walls are w'ashed by the sea 
round the greatest part of their extent* and * * * * ouLW'orks 
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arc ihrowTi forward down to the shore . , . . The walls are 
immensel) tnassivc and lofty, and thus lo*jking up from 
the landing place a triple line of most formidable defences 
is seen. On one side a great round tower rises from the 
highest part of the main wall, , * , From It the view is lovely 
and varied. In front the open sea, on one side the broad 
estuan', and on the other a little cove of white sand bounded 
by black rocky promoiuories. Behind, the river stretches 
away to the blue line of the distant gliats." It was much 
strengthened by Shivaji r to whom it owes its finest features* 
the triple line of tvallsr the numerous (27) totvers^ and the 
massive interior buildings, (Bam, Gaz. L ii. 74 t X. 380.) 

Suvurn-duTg or Songarh is the most striking example of 
his island forti'esses, as the lofty walls seem to rise straight 
out of the sea* on a lovs' irregular island* ivith an area of 
eight acres. Great parts of the fortifications arc cut out of 
the solid rock, and the rest are built of blocks of stone of ten 
or twelve feet stjuare. Within the fon are several reservoirs 
and a small stcp-w'ell with water enough for a large 
garrison. (Bom. Caz. X, 538.) 

Ratnagiri contains a scries of fortiHcations on the high 
land at the west end of the north arm of the Ratnagiri 
harlxmr. The defences of the headland form an outer arid 
an inner fort . , , . Shivaji added or renewed the strong 
wall tliat crests the eastern ridge south to the Lighthouse 
Point, and built protecting towers on two commanding 
points. (Ibid. 367,) 


§3. foriificatiom of Mahan. 

"But Malvan is the most interesting and formidable of 
his naval forts. This base consisu of a fort on the mainland 
and two fortified islands about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore* lying m a bay which is so studded with rocLs and 
reefs that at low water It looks as if nothing larger than 
a rowing boat could enter* The largest of these islands* 
Simdhiidurg, was (probably) meant by Shivaji as a place of 
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refuge from ihe main land, h h very extensive^ little less 
than txvo miles round the ramparts. The wails are low, 
30 feet [in height], and arc on an ai^eiage 12 feel thick and 
have about 32 lo^v'erSt—genemly outstanding semi-cirdcs 
with 6re embrasures for cannon. Narrow stair-cases lead 
from the Inside to the top of the walls. Shivaji is said to 
have worked svlth his own hands in fortifying ii, and his 
Slone image is svorshipped as an m>ixtar in a temple in it. 
A smaller fortihed island is called Pandasgarh; it is saiid to 
have contained Shivaji^s ship-building establishments/' 

The fortification of Sindhu-durg was commenced with 
Hindu religious rites on 25ch November^ 1664* and the 
■s|3oils of the first sack of 3urat were spent on the works* 
Building material and skilled workmen tverc secured for 
these works regardless of cost from places as far off as Goa, 
and the fort W'as soon completed. 

"The only entrance to the bay at Mai van is by a narrow 
channel through the rocks and the passage from the land to 
<he Island is equally intricate* From the landing place the 
approach to the fort is even narrow'er than usual ... . 

"A convenient station for his oivn ships to sail in and 
out tvas no: tlie chief object of Shivaji in locating his naval 
bases* It would seem that his idea of a good harbour was 
a place that could not easily be got inio (by an enemy;. 
His earliest naval headquarters* at Kolaba (near /Vlibagh, 
occupied in 1660). is very' badly hemmed in by rocks and 
reefs, Vijay-durg offers an easy entrance and safe anchor¬ 
age ; Jaygarh (at the mouth of the Sangameshwar river) 
is similar to it. and Devgarh leads to a narrow but safe 
clianncl opening into a large and perfectly laml-locked 
harlxjur with very deep tvaier." (5owi* Gaz,j 1. ii. 75, X. 
318-340.) 

To Jaygarh^ with its double line of fort i Heat ions upper 
ami lower, Shivaji ad<lcd !4cver*il finely constructed w'dls and 
a few habitable buildings. There were lesser navijl bases 
with repair shops at Ratnagiri (port)* .Anjanwel* and 
Rajapm, on this coast* 
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§4, Sea faring tribes of IVest Coast. 

For manning his ships, Shivaji had the most skilful and 
experienced human material in India ready to his hand on 
the Kathia^v^d Gujrat and Konkan coasts. Here lived 
tribes, Hindu and Muslim, whose hereditary profession for 
centuries past had been fishing, ocean navigation, and 
piracy. Even in the modem age of steam shipping, the 
skilful long-voyage sailors known in Europe as iascars come 
mostly from the K.harva, Koli and Ehadela tribes of the 
west coast, and to a lesser extent from the Vagher and 
Mi^ {these last two being pirates by preference,) The 
Kharv^ have Rajput, Koli and Muslim sufadix isions; the 
Bh5delas and Vaghers are mostly Muslim by faith. 

Of the Kharv'as, it is said that they are among the 
hardiest of sailors and most skilful and daring o£ seamen ; 
*‘they man the country craft that visit Zanzibar, Aden, and 
the whole coast of India, east as Ear as Singapore, and arc 
also largely employed in steam-boats running between 
Bombay and Europe/' {Bom. Gaz., IK. pt. 1, 519-529.) 

In addition to a race of hereditary expert seamen, the 
Mtet Coast supplied ship-wrights whose workmanship 
enjoyed the highest reputation In Asia. The vessels built 
in the Konkan dock-yards by local Indian agency ^vithouc 
any European guidance, could compete on equal terms with 
those built in Portugal in that age. In 1530 ‘Agashi had 
a rich timber trade and built ships, able to make the vopge 
to Europe-. ^^Bassein and Agashi stood on equality with 
Portugal in the art of shipbuilding.*"* 


§5. IVeakness of Marafha taetks. 

In picturing Shivaji"s navy we rnust Ixinish from our 
^nd^ih^dca demed from Europe of a line of mcn-o’-war 

J?, XIV, p. Ip S), Voi_ p|_ 2. p, 3,6^ 

vows'll'’p^" MMi n pwiit Kveral 

TO 15S ft ‘I'P’ Si' H. Mkidtjton in 161* 
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boldly ^tailing into die tioundless open sea and defeating an 
opixjsing fleet by stiperior maneeiivTiiig and gunfire^ The 
Maratha lighting vessels were meant for work in the coastal 
waters only; their tasks were to escort his merchant ships 
from port to port, or sally out of their shelter in some land¬ 
locked harbour, s^sxiop donn upon an enemy trading vessel 
or small fighting craft, and after dismasting capture it by 
boarding and hand-to-hand fight. For serving this end, 
their cumbrous gun-boats called ghurabs had to be towed 
at sea by row-boats so as to overtake the enemy, shoot off his 
masts and finally send a boarding party in tlie row-ljoats 
to capture the prize. In fctet Shiv'aji's Sea-batiles merely 
followed the tactics of land-fighting. Even in gun-power, 
his largest vessels were inferior to third-rate English or 
Portuguese fighting ships. He mounted only a few and 
small guns and the marksmanship of his gunners ivas poor 
and slow. C. Dou'ning, who fought against Angry's ships 
in 1717, notices that "not knowing how to point a piece of 
cannon, they did us little damage", and again, "As soon 
as they came into die road, they never offered to fire at us, 
but sent their boats on board/' (Indian Wars, 21 and 23.) 

Shivaji liad no camion-foundty, no factory for making 
first-class gun-powder* in his kingdom. AH his nasal arma¬ 
ment and superior munitions had to be purchased from the 
European traders, among whom the English and the 
Portuguese refused to give him any aid of this kind for 
fear of antagonising the Mughal Government* while some 
Dutch or French tramp ship w'ould sell to liim in secrecy 
a few small guns W'hich they probably found useless for their 
own need. Of course* big guns cast in India in earlier times 
passed into the Mamtha king's hands through hts land 
conquests [ these were stored in his forts* and sonte of them 
iverc laboriously transferred to his naval bases; only a few 

• In ISOJ we llnd Daubi Rajj Sindlila unabk to procure j(;ciod gim- 
powJtf in hU own dominioiu ind orilcring It fiooi Kota arKt tiihex placet. 

WM still fiutlter off fiiDm the supply cctItw of saltpetre anti 

SUlphlLT. 
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tnedium-sizetl ordnance could be mourned on his ghurabs. 
These antique “Museum pieces” could not compare with 
the n>odcm brass^uns mounted on elevating screws^ which 
Do Boigne's French engineers cast for Mahadji Sindhia, 
and whicl) excited the admiration of Lake and ^\'"clIingtoti 
in 1805. 

Shivaji 5 first object in creating a navv' was to figbt his 
eternal enemy the Siddi of JanJira and to supply escort to 
his mercantile marine in the coastal waters. He never 
wisheti to fight the English* who did not molest his subjects^ 
or the Portuguese whose sole policy^ in that age of their 
decadence was to live at peace with all their Indian 
neighliours. His few tncursions into Portuguese territory 
(provoked by breaclies of neutrality by the Savants) were 
always ended by diplomacy. Hence the young Maratlia 
navy never sought pitched battles at sea with any European 
Power. Its few battles with the Siddi fleet always ended in 
loss to both the sides, the tactical victory usually lying ivith 
the Abyssinians. 


^6. Fighting ships, ghurabs and gaUivais. 


Three generations after Shivaji, Tuloji Angr^is navy 
followed exactly the same tacticSv The following description 
of it from the skilful pen of Or me tv ill serv'e tvcll to giv'c 
tis a picture of Shivaji's fighting Reel, if w'e make sullicieni 
allowances for the coniparative smallness, weakness in fire¬ 
power and primitive methods of the Chhatrapati^s navy and 
remember that it had roughly only onedourth of the fighting 
value or cfTidency of the ,\ngr^ fleet which was destroyed 
75 years after Shivaji*s death:_ 

Angry's fleet consisted of ghurabs an<I galtivats. The 
ghurabs have rarely more than two masts; those of three are 
about m cons burden, hut the others are not more than 
150 tons. They^ are butlt to draw very little w'atcr, being 


• The iiniRjrlc with the for Uiidcii {ifiJSj b«t 

obictu\a and tactics oJ the Maratha fleet. 
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very brckad in proponion to their length, narrat^ing from 
the middle to the end, ivhere tltey have a projecting prow, 
covered with a strong deck, level with the main deck of the 
vessel , . , , On the main deck under the forecastle are 
mounted two pieces of cannon of nine or twelve pounders, 
which [joiiu forwards and fire over the pro^v; the cannon of 
the broadside are from six to nine pounders, 

"The gaiiivats arc large row-lxKits built like the ghurab, 
but of fitrtailer dimensions* the lai-gest rarely exceeding 
seventy tons; they have two masts, of which the nuicn is 
very slight, the main mast bears only one sail, which is 
triangular and very' large . , . , In general the gallivais are 
covered witli a spar deck made of split bamboo, and these 
carry' only |>etterarocs which are fixed on swdvets in the 
gunnel of the vessel, hut those of the largest size have a fixed 
deck on which they mount six or eight pieces of cannon 
from two to four pounders. 1 hey Itave forty or fifty stout 
oars, and may be rowed four miles an hour.* 

"Eight or ten ghurabs. and forty or fifty gal I i vats, 
crowded with men. generally composed Angr^V principal 
fleet, destined to attack ships ,.. . The (enemy) vessel no 
sooner came in sight of the port where the (Maratha) fleet 
was lying, than they slipped their cables and put out to 
sea .,,. If the wind was calm, the gallivats rowing to^ved the 
ghurabs. ’When within cannon shoe, the ghurabs attacked the 
dwse at a distance with their prow' guns, firing first only at 
the masts .... As soon as the chase ivas dismasted, they came 
nearer and battered her on all sides until she struclc; and 
if the defence was obstinate, they sent a number of galliwits 
^riih two or three hundred men in each, who Ijoatded 

* The Cufrat coa^r f^albats had notinJ Hcmi. and two nujita, each 
■rig 1 lanrcii Kiil; 10 [d SO loiu hundm. 

"Being of a sharp build, they usuilly sail well. Thwe were 

the plfa^ic iJupi of ronturr da)-!!," (JJ. Cat., n. 4lfi.) In tlic early [imoi 
the piraios of Kolhapur and \'3di were railed MdfLwnj, Irem ihe pori of 
Malvan which was iheir it«i. HThMc Ihe pirates of the Raou^ri coast were 
callctt San|purmu, a roruifpiew: form of Sangameshwar. ihcir principal 
station." (Born. Car,, 1. pi. 2, Sit,} 
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sword in hand from all quarters in the same instant.'* 
(Ornie's Indifstm, 4ih cd. i. 40M09.) 


§7. Shivaji*s tncreantite murine. 

Shivaji s trading and transport vessels included the types 
known as machua^ shibdr, tarand^ and pagdr. 

Machud^i. large cargo-boat with a square sail and single 
mast. On the Ratnagiri coast these varied in size &om 
one to three tons burden. Its Portuguese name 
Manchud was dmved from the Sanskrit word mandm, 
meaning the raised platform for the cargo. (Hobson^ 
Johson, Wolesworth.) The war^nionc/jncflj of the Portu¬ 
guese fleet, however, earned 12 oars, 15 soldires and four 
small guns. (Careri.)* 

ShtbdT-^ large pfmtimar sailing vessel, square-stemed, 
flat-boitomcd with two masts, but no deck. Phatimdr 
is a deep narrow vessel of great speeti and an excellent 
sailer* 25-^5 ft. long, 25—100 tons burden. 

Tarand—a large sailing vessel; but in the Marathi 
language tdramb-tarande is u.wd as an indefinite term 
for ships. (Molesworth, 376.) 

Pagdr-^in \farathi means a canoe well-scooped, smoothed 
and finished. (Molesworth, 625.) Portuguese parangtie 
(or pangara). Used for earthing provisions. In Ratna- 

pri the pagtr belonged to the phatimlirt class, 
[if. Gut- X. 171,] 


§8- The Abyssinians of the West Coast. 

The cx^n^ion of Shivaji s rule acruss the’ U'estern 
Ghats into tile coast-district of Kotikan brought him into 
™taci withjhc maritime Powers of our western sca-board. 

^ M ■? "■ •'' “ '''' 

which .c„^ mu»d.ImUt. .»wma«cd. sod of s t » “ ^ 

pt. ii, 717.) - •» Di 5 to to [dm biirdcn. (sau. 
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Chief among these were the Siddis or Abyssinians of 
Janjihi, a rocky island 45 miles south of Bombay, and 
.guarding the mouth of the Rajpuri creek. Half a mile 
east of it, on the mainland stands the town of Rajpuri, and 
two miles south-east of the latter is the fort of Oanda on the 
shore of the creek. But these two are regarded as one place 
and formed the head-quarters of the bnd-possessions of the 
Siddis. covering much of the modem district of Kolaba. 
From thh tract were drawn the revenue and provisions iljat 
nourished the Government of Janjira, 

An Abyssinian colony had seeded here in the 15th 
century. One of them secured the government of Dandi- 
Raj pmi under the Sultans of .Ahmadnagar. But the dis¬ 
solution of that monarchy and the situation of the district 
on the extreme frontier of the State beyond the Western 
Ghats, made it easy for the Siddi to establish himself in 
practical independence of the central authority, so that, 
when the partition treaty of 1636 gave the west coast to 
Bijapur, that Government had to %ht for years before the 
Siddi submitted to it; in the end a compromise was made, it 
recognised the Siddi chief as its representative in die district, 
gave him the title of a wazir, and added to hi.s charge the 
whole Sea-board from ^agothna to Bankot, on condition of 
his protecting Bijapuri trade and Mecca pilgrims at sea. 

As the Siddis formed a small military' aristocracy 
dominating a ^*351 alien piopulation, their constitution 
provided for the rule of the ablest, and on the death of a 
chief not his son but the first officer of the fleet succeeded 
to the governorship. The Abyssinians ^verc hardy, skilful 
and daring mariners and the most efficient fighters at sea 
among the Muslim races, while their courage and energy, 
joined to coolness and power of command, made them enjoy 
a high estimation as soldiers and administrators. 

The Siddi chief of Janjira maintained an efficient fleet, 
and throughout the 17th century he was officially recognized 
as the admiral, at first of Bijapur and latterly of the Mughal 
empire. There was no native Povrer on the west coast that 
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could make a stand agaia'it him at sea, {Bom. Gaz.. xi. 434, 
416 .) 

To the owner of Konkan it w'as essential that the Siddi 
should be either made at> ally or rendered potverlcss for 
mischieh Shivajl fotind that unless he created a strong 
navy, his foreign; trade would be lost, and his subjects on 
the Srea<oiast and for some distance inland tvould remairt 
Ibble to constant plunder* enslavement* outrage, and 
slaughter at the will of a band of pirates alien by race* creed 
and language. The innumerable creeks and na\igable 
rivers of the west coast* while they naturally fostered the 
grow'ih of rich ports and trade centres, made it imperatively 
necessary' for their protection that their owaier should rule 
the sea. On the other hand* the possession of Danda-Rajpuri 
and its adjacent district was necessary' lo the ow'ncr of 
Janjir^ for his vety' eidstence. The political separation 
of the two made svar against the mainland an economic 
necessity to him. 


§9. MarStha conquests from the Abyssintans^ 
up to I66L 

Nothing is known accurately about the early history of 
the Siddis, The proceedings of the ^'iccroy’s Council in Goa 
show' that Siddi Ambar* Captain of Danda, w'as a defeated 
rebel against his sovereign Adil Shah in November 1640* 
that 3 Bijapuri army under Afsad khan (the son of the 
premier Mustafa Kh*) went with a large army in February 
1612 to wrest Danda from the rebels, and that in March 1642 
a rebel Fath Khan had proclaimed a puppet Ni^m Shab 
Under the title of Shahid Sultan Alauddin Padishah, as 
the lavvful heir of the ancient dy'nasty, and w'as tyi^annically 
seijfJng temtO'ties in Bolaghac under his pretended authoritv- 
Eyentually the Bijapur Government made peace by recog¬ 
nising Path Khan as its vassal and the lord of Dnnda* 

Shivaji had early captured the eastern part of the 
Kolaba district adjoining the Siddi's territory, but the latter 
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Slii] held Danda-Rajpuri and much of the neighbouring 
land. There were constant skirmishes between the two 
Powers thus occup^^ng the eastern and western portions of 
the Kolaba district, hut no record of them has come down 
to us. The Siddi had too small an army to defy the regular 
Maratha forces on land, and he seems to have confined him¬ 
self to making raids by surprise and doing petty acts of 
mischief to Sbivaji's villages in that region, as is dear from 
the Maratha chronicler’s description of the Siddi as "an 
enemy like the mice in a house."* (Sabh. 66.) 

taili KJian was a brave active and able leader. In 1659, 
w'hen M/al Khan was advatidng against Shivaji from the 
citot, Path Khan seized the opportunity of trying to recover 
his ow'n. But, on hearing of the destruction of the Bijapur 
army (November), he retired in Imste, Next year, when 
All Add Shah 11. opened a campaign against Shivaji, who 
was invested in Panhala fort. Path Khan renewed his in¬ 
vasion of Konkan. The Kay Savant, a loyal vassal of 
Bijapur, coKiperated with Uie Siddi. After an obstinate 
battle both die Savant and Baji Rao P^lkar (Shivaji'a 

general) fell in a single combat, and both parties retreated 
to their bases. (Sabh. 63,) 

To retrieve the position, Shivaji nc.xt sent a larger 
force, five to seven thousand strong, under Raghunaih 
B.ill5l (Atr^?) who beat the Siddi forces, captured Tala 
Ghon^la. and other forts, and wrested the sea<oast up to 
Danda.f The .Marathas continued the campaign even during 


" Hic tbics rcljtinjf ta ttie atmsglc with the .Sidilis iriven m th» 
Joubilul. „ I, „„„ 

ftcnB and there In no tndepcodent check on Idi Maccraou^ hcjc The 
D^Jt^ Y^di that in July 1057. ftaglitmath w., nrm to Raipuri. 
Thin dale cnwi be rccondlcd wi.h iJil- other pirntive., and i» un- 
iupport^ by JctUic. The meinme ajso h not dear. An Ens1i?h FactOTT 
Ictier (\G5^ «at», 'Thmc ihat fnhabii naiuJa-Kajpurf arc mrjipn 
^ucs. itid mainiain tcsmIs abroad to rob all Uiai they inMicr/' {Foster. 

t ^hc English JucrchanL-i pt Rajapur wHio on tfl Itec. Iti55, of "Shivaii 
having aJrcadr taken llie town of nanda-Rajpuri. bm not tho raatle " 
{r. It. Rajapor.) 
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the rains, und after a long siege captured the fort of DantLi,. 
and following up their success opened batteries against 
fanjtra itself* But dieir weakness in artillery defeated their 
attempt on this sea-girt rock. Hopele^ of relief from 
Bijapur, the Stddi came to terms with Shtvajj and formally 
ceded Danda Kiijpun* Thus, no stronghold was left to the 
Stddi on the mainland. (Sabh. 66.) 

But this peace could not possibly last long. To the 
Siddi the loss of tfie Kolaba territory' meant starvation, and, 
on the other hand, it was Shiva*5 "lifelong ambition to 
capture Janjiia,’* and make his hold on the west coast 
absolutely secure. Hostilities soon broke oui again. The 
Siddh resumed dteir depredations on the coast, while Shiva 
fired upon Janjira every year during the dry season, without 
being able to take that island-fortress. 

The Maratha gains on the Kolaba coast were now 
organized into a province, and placed under an able viceroy, 
V^y^nkaji Datto, with a permanent contingent of 5 to 7 
thousand men. {Sabh. 66*) He defeated the Slddis in a great 
land'baulc, totally e.xdudcd them from the tnairtland, 
improved the defences of Danda^Rajpuri by fortifying a hill 
that commanded it, and built a chain of forts (such as 
Ctrwadi and Lingfina) which effectuaHy prevented Siddi 
depredations in that quarter. At this the Siddis, in order to 
fill their stomachs,*' had to direct their piracy against the 
villages and polls further south* in the Ratnagiri district, 
which had now come under Shiv’a's sway. The MarStha 
chief, therefore, realized that he must create a formidable 
navT and set up fortified Ixiscs along the coast, if he was to 
ensuie the protection of his seaside districts and the conquest 
of Janiira which would continue as a thorn in hts side if left 
in enemy hands. (Sabh. 67.) 


§10* The growth of Shhfaji's novy^ 

In June 1659, Shivaji was reported to have built 
twenty galliv^ts in Kalian, Bhiwandi and Pen for the 
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purpose of making war on die Siddi of Danda, and given 
cl large of the fleet to Ruy Leitao V^iegas, ivhoin he ordered 
to secure permission from the Goa Government for these 
ships to proceed to the open sea through the Portuguese 
stations of Thana and Basse in. This permission was refused 
by the Viceroy's Council. Again, in August lG6h the 
Portuguese Captain of Chaul reported that the Manldia 
king had made fifty ships* out of which seven built at Upper 
Chaul uverc complete and about to put to sea. [Goa* 
proceedings of V^iceroy’s Council.] 

fhe Nfarathl chronicles speak of Shivaji's fleet as con- 
sisting at Its best of seven hundred vessels of various sizes 
and classes, such as ghurabs (gun-boats) tarandU, tarambds, 
galtimts, shibars, pagars, manchiifas. Sec. Most of these were 
mercantile marine belonging to the State, or supply boaL?, 
riic English factory rcporis never put the number of his 
fighting vessels above 160, and usually as 60 only. They 
were formed into two squadrons (of 200 vessels each, if we 
accept the MaratJii accounts), and comnianded by two 
admirals irho bore the titles of Dam Sprang (Admiral of 
the Ocean) and Mai Nayak* 

\Vc may here record w^hat little is definitely known 
al^ut Shivaji's mercantile marine. Soon after getting 
possession of the ports in North Konkan* he began to engage 
in foreign trade on his own account. Early in January^ 1660 
he captured at Rajapur one of the junks of Afzal Khan and 
turned it to his own use. In February^ 1663 the English at 
Surat report that he was fitting out tw'o ships of considerable 
juirden for trading with Mocha (in western Arabia) and 
loading them at Jaitapur* two miles up the Rajapur river, 
with "goods of considerable value which were by storms or 
foul weather driven upon his coast." Two ycai^ later (12th 


■ Sabha^ui!, 67, i])c: 2 L<i of Daria .SjranK us a MuMlmiA and of Mii NSyak 
^ a Hindu of tlw Bhaiiiliri cant. Bui a Bombay kiicr flsunl Ncrt-. 

tap. ■ Tlic admiJal of Ult [Maraihi] fleet j» i 
jnnimimly called Durrta Datflal Etia'n was an oF6ter dirtinct 

liutn ihc Daria Saning (Rajwade. viii. 27 and Sl Q. J., 74), 
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March 1665), they write that from each of the eight or nine 
most considerable ports in the Deccan'* that he had seized, 
he used to “set out 2 or 3 or more trading vt*ssels yearly to 
Persia, Basra, Mocha, &c.’* .Again, we learn that in April, 
1669, a great storm on the Karwar coast destroyed several of 
his ships and rice-boats, “one of the ships being very richly 
laden." (F. H. Surat, Vols. 2, 86, 105.) 


§11. Doings of the Marat ha navy, J664-1665. 


The rise of the Maratha naval pow’er caused anxiety 
to the Siddis, the English merchants, and the Mughal 
Emperor alike. On 26th June, 1664, the Surat factors report 
that Shiva was fitting out a fleet of 60 frigates for an attack 
on some unknown quarter, probably “to surprise all junks 
and vessels belonging to that port and to w'aylay them on 
their return from Basra and Persia,” or to transport an anuy 
up the Cambay creek (Sabarmati) for making a raid on 
Ahmadabad. At the end of November it was Icamt that 
the fleet had been sent to Bhatkal, to co-operate with his 
army in the invasion of Kanara. The English President 
describes the Maratha vessels as "pitiful things, so that one 
good English ship w'ould destroy a hundred of them with¬ 
out running herself into great danger." In addition to the 
inferior size and build of their ships, the Marathas on land 
and sea alike were very weak in artillery and, therefore, 
powerless against European ships of war. (F. R. Surat. 86.) 

In Februar) 1665, Shivaji's fleet of 85 frigates* and 
three large ships conveyed his army to Basrur for the 
plunder of South Kanara. (Ch. 10.) 

He had very early bepin to plunder Mughal ships, 
especially those conveying pilgrims for Mecca from the jwrt 
of Surat (called Dar-ul-hajj, "the City of Pilgrimage.") The 
Emperor had no fleet of his own in the Indian Ocean able 
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lo cope with the Marathas. Early in 1665 when Jai Singh 
ojjcncd his campaign, in accordance with his policy of com¬ 
bining all possible enemies against Shivaji. he wrote to the 
Siddi to enter into an alliance with the Mughals. {Hajt Anj., 
Benares Ms., 78a). Late in the same year, when Jai Singh 
was about to begin the invasions of Bijapur, he invited these 
Abyssinians to join the Mughal force, promising them 
mansabs* By the Treaty of Purandar, the Mughals left 
the territory of Janjira adjoining Shiva’s dominions to him, 
if he could conquer it. (Ibid.) Shi\ii also offered to attempt 
the conquest of JanjirS for the Emperor. (Ibid. 786. But 
91 Q. B. 51, states that Jai Singh definitely refused to make 
the Siddis give up Janjira to Shiva.) 

§12. Marat ha attack on Janjira fails, 1670. 

In 1669 Shivaji's attack upon Janjira was renewed with 
great vigour. In the earlier months of the year the hostile 
armies made almost daily inroads into each other’s country 
and the warfare closed the roads to all peaceful traffic In 
October, the Siddi was so very hard pressed and JanjirS was 
in such danger of being starved into surrender that he wrote 
to the English merchants of his “resolve to hold out to the 
last and then deliver it up to the Mughal.’’ (F. R. Surat 
105, Hubli to Surat, 17 July, Bomb, to Surat, 16 Oct.) 

The contest came to a crisis next year (1670.) Shivaji 
staked all his resources on the capture of Janjira. Path 
Khan, worn out by the incessant struggle, impoverished by 
the ruin of his subjects, and hopeless of aid from his suzerain 
at Bijapur. resolved to accept Shisu’s offer of a large sum 
and a rich jagir as the price of giving up Janjira. But his 
three .Abyssinian slaves roused their clansmen on the island 

* Sidili Satnhal fought on the Mi^hal side durinK the invasion of Bijapur 
in 1666. (A. .V. 1013.) The infornul connection thu> etiahliAhcd betwern 

the F.tnpcroT and the Siddis continued, as we finii that during ShisTiji's siejtc 
of |,injini in 1669, Auranj^rib wrote to him ronim:tn<linf; him lo withtiraw 
from the attempt. (Bombay to Surat, dated 16 Oct., 1669, F, R. Sural. 
Vol. 105.) 
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against this surrender to an infidel, imprisoned Faih Khan, 
seized the Government, and applied to Adil Shah and the 
Mughal viceroy of the Deccan for aid. The Mughals readily 
agreed, and the Siddi fleet was transferred from the over- 
lordship of Bijapur to that of Delhi, and Siddi Sambal, one 
of the leaders of die revolution, was created imperial 
admiral with a rnatisab and a jagir yielding 3 lakhs of 
Rupees. His two associates. Siddi Qasim and Siddi Khai- 
ri>at were given the command of Janjira and the land 
dominions respectively. The Siddi fleet was taken into 
Mughal service on the same terms as under Bijapur. The 
general tide of Yaqut Khan was conferred on successive 
Siddi admirals from this time onwards, and the government 
of Janjira was separated from the admirars charge and 
placed under another Siddi, who vs*as regarded as the second 
leader of the tribe and heir to the admiral’s post. Yaqut 
Kfian was merely first among his equals. ‘'The other Siddi 
captains preserved the distinct command over their own 
crews and dependants, and an aristocratical council deter¬ 
mined the general welfare of this singular republic.” 
(Omie's Frag. 57; K. K. ii. 224.) 

This revolution at Janjir5 is said by Khafi Khan to 
luve taken place in January' or February 1671.* Shortly 
fore it the Maratha fleet had met with a great reverse. 
In November 1670, Shivaji collected at Nandgaon. 10 miles 
north of Janjira, 160 small vessels (under DarLi Sarang) and 
M army of 10.000 horse and 20.000 foot, with full provisions 
r a siege, large numbers of mining tools (pick-axes, shovels 
and crow-bars), and victuals for 40 days. Another body 
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of 3,000 soldiers, with a great number of pioneers, was kept 
“ready to embark and depart with the fleet at a minute’s 
notice." His secret design was to march to Surat by land, 
where the fleet would join him, and then the fort would 
be delivered to him on 29th November, as had been secretly 
agreed U|x)n by its commandant. If he succeeded there, he 
intended to marcli on and take Broach also. 

But the plan failed. The fleet left Nandg^on on 24th 
November and passed northwards skirting the Bombay 
island the next day, and Mahim on the 26th. The army 
under Shivaji marched in the same direction by land. But 
on the 26ih he suddenly turned back and recalled his fleet. 
He had discovered that the seemingly treacherous qiladar^s 
promise to sell the fort to him was only a trap laid for him. 
Quickly changing his plan, he turned to an easier and surer 
prey. Early in December he suddenly burst into Rhaiidesh 
and Berar and looted these provinces far and wide. 
During his absence on this raid, his fleet met with a defeat. 
In passing by Daman, his admiral liad captured a large 
ship of that place worth Rs. 12,000 bound for Surat. The 
Ponugucse retaliated by capturing 12 of his ships* and 
leaving the prizes at Bassein went in pursuit of the rest of 
the Maratha fleet, which, however, succeeded in escaping 
to Dabhol. (F. R. Surat, Vol. 105, Bomb, to Surat, 17, 21 
and 28 Nov. and 17 Dec., 1670.) 

§13. Abyssinians recover Danda fort, 1671. 

Siddi Qisim, the new governor of Janjir5, "was distin¬ 
guished among his tribesmen for braver>', care of the 
p>easantry, capacity, and cunning. He busied himself in 
increasing his fleet and war-material, strengthening the 
defences of his forts and cruising at sea. He used to remain 
day and night clad in armour, and repeatedly seized enemy 
shijjs, cut off the heads of many Marathas and sent them to 

• Faihcr Na\'atcttc sa>». ihcare were 15 umall thipt. which the Ponu* 
gucK tlro%'c up (o the iJiore and took witliout the exprmc of ■ grain of 
Iiovrdcr. (Onnc*5 Frag. 207.) 
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Surat. (K. K. ii. 225.) His oownLng achievemcni was 
the recovery of Daocia froio Shivaji's men. One night in 
February, 1671^ when the Maratha garrison of that fort were 
absorbed in drinking and celebrating the Spring Caitiival 
(//o/r), Qasiin secretly arrived at the pier with 40 ships, 
while Siddi Khairiyat witli 500 men made a noisy feint on 
the land-side. Xhe full strength of the garrison rushed in 
the latter direction to repeal Khairiyat. and Qashu seized 
the opportunity to scale the sea-ivalL Some of Jiis brave 
followers were hurled into the sea and some slain, but the 
rest forced their ivay into the fort- Just then the pow'der- 
magai^ine exploded, killing the Maiiitha commandant and 
several of his men, with a dozen of the assailants. Qasim 
promptly raised his batUc-cry Khassu! Khmaif and shouting 
“My braves, be composed ; I am alive and safe," he advanced 
slaying and binding to die centre of the fort, wrhere he joined 
hands witli Khairiyat's party, and the entire place was 
conquered. 


Shiva had been planning the capture of Janjir^, and 
now he had failed to hold even Dandaj It is said that 
during ilie night of the suiprise* at the moment the powder- 
maguzine blew up, Shiva, who was 40 miles away, started 
from his sleep and exclaimed that some calamity must have 
^fallen Dandat He was, however, unable to make reprisals 
immediately, as his army was busy elsewhere, in the Nasik 
and Baglana districts, where the Mughal viceroy >vas 
pressing him hard. Qisim, therefore, could easily follow up 
his success by capturing seven other forts in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Six of ^em opened their gates in terror of his 
prowess after his grand victoiy' at Danda, The seventh 
si®d a siege for a week and then capitulated on terms, 
w^hich Qasim faithlessly violated, enslaving and convening 
the boys and handsome women to Islam, dismissing the 
old and ugly women, and massacring all the men of the 
prn^n. For some time afterwards the Marathas were 

defensive in their own territory- 
(Ic. K, 22 p- 228, only authority,) 
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These disasters fully roused Shiva. The recovery of 
Danda fort became an absorbing passion as well as a political 
necessity, to him. To the end of his life and throughout 
the reign oE Sliambhuji, hostilities continued between the 
Marathas and the Siddis, intermittently, indecisively, but 
with great bitterness and fury'. Gross cruelty and wanton 
injury were practised by each side on the captive soldiers 
and innocent peasantry of the other, and the countiy' became 
desolate. The economic loss was more keenly felt by the 
small and poor State of the Ab>'ssinians than by the 
Marathas, and the Siddis at times begged fur peace, but did 
not succeed, as they w'ere not prepared to accept Shiva'^s 
terms of ceding their all to him. 

In September 1671, Shivaji $ent an ambassador to 
Bombay to secure the aid of the English on an attack on 
Danda. But the President and Council of Surat advised 
the Bombay factors "^not to positively promise him the 
grenadoes, mortar-picccs, and ammunition he desires, nor 
to absolutely deny him, in regard w*e do not think it con¬ 
venient to help him against Danda, which place if it wTre 
in his possession would prove a great annoyance to the port 
of Bombay," (F, ii, Surat, B7.) 


§14. Niwal war, I6?2-!S7S. 

Towards the end of 1672, Aurangiib sent a fleet of 
36 vessels, great and small, from Surat to assist the Siddi 
of DandS-Rajpuri by causing a diversion by sea. This 
squadron did Sbivaji "great mischief, burning and plunder¬ 
ing aU his sea-port towns and desiroyirig also alMiv^e 500 t»E 
his vessels" (evidently trading boats.)* At this time (21st 
December) Shiva had six small fiigaies, which he laid up 
in Bombay harbour in fear of the Nfughal armada, and 
which the English saved from the latter by pretending that 

* ^'Satked and hiirtii DatiliD]. biitnt the Ucct dC Shh-ajl at KchliE 
(I7,5S N., nesr Bjinkoi) and hu^c vcsiclji, .... roEjJxU all the coafi." 
froriiiguise rrcord», Piisur., i. 35-97.] 
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they themselves had attached them os compensation for the 
plunder of their K^j^pur factory' in 1661. Early in January 
next, the Mughal fleet visited lk)mbay after its successful 
campaign against the Marathas. At this time both Shiva 
and the Emperor were eagerly courting the naval help of 
the English in a war with the other side. But the foreign 
traders very wisely maintained their neutrality, though it 
was a tickJish game”. In the following August, however, 
the ship Soldi d Orient of the new French East India 
Company foundc'd by Colben. arrived at Rsjapur and 
secretly sold SO guns (mostly small pieces) and 2,000 maunds 
of lead to Shivi's fleet. The Frencli gave similar help in 
November 1679 when they sold him 40 guns for the defence 
of PanhSla. (O. C. 3722 ; 3734, F. R. Surat 87, Surat to 
Co., 12 Jan., 1674 ; Vol. lOS, R^jipur to Sunn, 30 Dee., 
1679.) 

1 he diiference between the Englisli and Shivaji was 
utilized by Reicldoff Van Goen, the Dutch commodore, who 
about .March 16/3 opened negotiations with the Maratha 
chief, promising him the help of the entire Dutch fleet (of 
22 ships in retaking Danda*Rajpuri, while Shiv'aji was to 
lend 5.000 of his soldiers for a Dutch attempt to conquer 
Bombay. Shivaji, however, durst not trust the Dutch and 
continued to remain friendly to the English, though he had 
by this time spent a vast treasure and incurred the loss of 
nearly 15,000 men in his vain attacks upon tlie Siddi strong¬ 
holds. (O. C. 3760.) 

Fhe .Mughal fleet of 30 frigates, commanded by Siddi 
Sambal, retunied from Surat to Danda Rajpuri, in May 1675, 

after |iassing the south-west monsoon (June-September) 
there, sailed dotvn the coast, taking many .Mariitha trading 
vessels and some ships of war. On lOih Oaober it entered 
the B^bay harbour, sent Unding parties to the Pen and 
Nagothna nvers. bid waste the Mar3tha vilUges opposite 
^mbay, and earned off many of the people. These devasta¬ 
tions were frequently repeated. But at the end of the month, 
some of Shivaji-s soldiers [from Raigarh] surprised a parcel 
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of the Siddi's men as they were on shore cutting the stand¬ 
ing rice in his country^ and destroyed about a hundred 
ot liicm, caiT) iiig away the heads of some of the chiefest unto 
Shivaji/* 'I'he great cruelty practised by die Siddis on hi& 
subjects and their burning of several small towns in his ter¬ 
ritory "provokcii SJuvaji much'^ and reprisals by him were 
apprehended in the Mtiglial dominions, especiaUy at Surat, 
(O. C\ 577‘l and 3S70.) 

1ji February 167*1 we learn frottt an Hngli.sli letter, '^thc 
war l>etwixt the Siddi and Shivaji U carried on but slowd)% 
they being both svcaiy/' and die President of Surat svas 
requested by the SidcU "to mediate a jjeaoj Ijetween them.’* 
(O. C. 3939,) 

Next month {Marcli 1671), however, Siddi Sambal 
attacketl Shivnji's admiral Daulat Kltan in the Satavli river 
the Mudikuiidi creek in the Ratnagiri district), both 
the admirals being w’oundcd and the two sides losing lOO 
and 4-1 men respectively. The Maratlias were left victors, 
and Sidtli Samba! w-itlidrew to Harishwar, a pon 21 miles 
south of Janjit:^. In May Shviaji, wlio "was resolved to take 
that casde (Danda-Kijpuri) let it cost him what it will, ' 
was rcpoTEcd to be daily sending down more artillery, ammu¬ 
nition, men and money to strengthen \ii% siege-troops. In 
the course of this year he reduced the whole coast of South 
Konkan fioin Rajpuri to Bardes nonh of Ghoo, but not the 
f&Tt of Danda-Rijpiiri. By the end of 1672 he had already 
spent 3 s-asi treasure and 15,000 soldiers in his futile attacks 
on janjirS. (F. R. Surat 88 : O, C, 3760.) 

§15. Grciruf assault on JanjirOf. i67$-i676. 

In September 1675. w'c read of his making preparations 
for taking that fort by a land and sea attack. His fleet had 
by this time increased to 57 stad, of tvhich 15 were ghumbs 
and the rest gullivats. The cruise of the Siddi fleet along 
Shiva's coast in January and February of tins year had 
proved uo'iticcessful. But it returned in No'vcmber with 
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adinitted ships of a great si/c. such as were used at Surat, 
or y the Europeans. The (immense) traffic from port to 
port of the Malabar and , Konkan coasts iud from time 
mimemonal fecn earned on in vessels of shallosv burden 
aj^ible of taking dose refuge under every shelter of the bnd. 
The vessels for fight (on) these coasts were" also built of the 
anie small site, “and trusted to the superiority of number 
(^d not of gun-power or seaworthiness) against ships of 
bujden in the open sea, Shivaji did not change this svstem 
in his oivn nwnne/* (Orme's Fragments^ 77-78.J 

■„ n!" 1680, Qasim s.allying from his anchorage 

in Bombay harbour burnt many villages on the Pen river 
and brought an^ay a thousand captives. Then ShivI and 
me English made an agreement (sMarch) not to let ihc Siddi 
riceE winter in Bombay unless they promised to observe 
strict neutrality. This brings the narrative down to the 
death of Shivaji, but the same wearisome sior>- of abortive 
ac^s on Janjira by the Maruthsis and cruel devastation 

^smbhu^r* 


§17. War wiih the Engh'sh for Khmderi 
Istand, M79. 

of “P'uring Janjiro set ShivS thinking 

^oTh-m , "'=ig'”»“rhood which would 

n tin es south of Bombay and 30 miles north of laniirS 

.tn”» ’--1 “f 

n once derid,^ 

m -s Z'" ’I’lp <■"'*'‘1 

enter or issue from Eombav harbour “ r 

Khanderi. {F R si , 

106, I May 1672) ' ^ ^P"'' 
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The progiesi of Lhc Alai-atha engineers was very' slow, 
and m Sepicraber next their fortiJication were sdJi intxim- 
pletc* The English and Siddi fiects came there in concert 
and warned die Martthas to stop their work. Shivaji^s 
admirals, Daulat Khan and Mitl Nayak* finding theniAelves 
opjx>scd to very superior forces, withdrew from die island. 

At the end of x4ugu5t 1679, Shiva again took up the 
project of fortifying Khanderi,* and collected men and 
materials for ihe purpose at Chaul. He allocated one hkh 
of hun from the revenues of Kalian and Chaul to be spent 
on the work. On Bth September we find that BO men of 
Shiva with four small guns under command of Nfal ^avak 
are alreatiy on the island and have run up breast-w^orks of 
earth and stone all around iu A request from the Deputy 
Governor of Bombay "to quit the place as it belonged to 
the island of Bombay/' w’as dedined by the Martthas in the 
absence of orders from Shivaji to that effect. The English, 
therefore, resolved that if the occupation of the island was 
persisted in and the Matatha fleet under Daulat KJian came 
Lfiere to protect the fortificauons, they would "repel thent 
with force as an open and public enemy.” (Orme AS5S. 116. 

R. Surat 4, Consult., 4 and 15 Sep, 1679.) 

The first encounter between tire English and the 
Maratiias at sett took place on I9ih September and ended in 
a reverse for the sons of the Ocean Queen, The larger 
English ships were still outside the Bay of Khanderi, because' 
^c soundings had nor yet been taken and they could not 
be brought closer to the island. Lieutenant Fmnds Tliorpc. 
with some sfnbars made a rash attempt to land on the island 
^sitively against orders". The Englishmen were assailed 
with great and small shot from the shore works. The rash 
drunken young officer was killed with two other men (John 
Bmdburj' and Henry' W'eldi), several others were wounded, 
and George Cole and many other Englishmen were left 
prisoners on the island. The lieutenant's shibar was cap- 


• 1 he founcLidtKi uutie was laid on 2Tih Atiguft. 
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reinforceinems. and sailed dou-n the coast to Vingurla 
plundering and burning that town. .Maratha squadrons from 
Gheru ^ijayKlurg) and R5japur took to the sea, seeking 
a fight, but the Siddi escaped to Janjira. (F. R. Surat 107, 
Bomb, to Surat, 7 Sep.; Ormc, Frag., 49, 53.) 

That island had been besieged by Shiva with a great 
force some months earlier. The neighbouring coast was dotted 
with his outjxjsts and redoubts, and he also built some 
floating battcn« and made an attempt to throw a mole across 
the sea from the mainland to the island of Janjira • The 
siege was imsed at the end of 1675, on the arrisal of the fleet 
un er Siddi Sambal; but it w'as renewed next year with 
greater vigour than before. The Peshwa Moro Pant was 
»nt (/ ugust, 1676) with 10,000 men to co-opicrate w'ith the 
fleet and the former siege-troops. They felled all the wood 

floating platforms with breastworks, from 
which the walls were to be assaulted. 

But the attempt failed. Siddi Qasira arrived with the 
Abyssinian fleet, broke the line of investment, infused life 
into the defence, made counter-atucks, burnt the floating 

I'- 


§16. JVavai war, 1676-1680. 

The rest of the struggle with the Siddis is given below 
i^a^^summary form, on the basis of the English factory 

.1 in “'ho had quarrelled with 

he other Siddi leaders, was removed by them from the naval 

comman , u ich was given to .Siddi Qasim, with the governor* 
shipof Danda.Rajpuri. But Sambal still retained the Mughal 
ccL He cruised along Shivaji's coast (in Oc tober) burning 

Avcryconfuwdandohwurcly 

Q.«. I. u out™. i."" 
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Jaiiapur (at the mouth of the Rajapur river) in December, 
but was prevented from advancing further up the river and 
returned to Janjira, where Qasim had already raised the 
Maratha siege under Moro Pant. 

Early in 1677 strict orders came from Delhi that the 
imperial fleet must be delivered to Qasim. But Sambal put 
off obeying the order for many months, till the two rival 
Siddi admirals who were living in Bombay came to blows, 
and finally through the mediation of the English Council 
the quarrel was settled, and Qasim was installed as admiral, 
at the end of October. Samlxd in digust transferred his 
services to ShivS, carrying his family and personal retainers 
with himself, the most notable among them being his gallant 
nephew Siddi Misri. 

Qasim left Bombay with the fleet in November; up to 
March next he cruised off the Konkan coast, making frequent 
landing and kidnapping the pt'ople, all of whom (including 
the Brahman prisoners) he forced to do menial services of 
a defiling character. At the end of April 1678 he returned 
to Bombay to rest during the monsoons. Shivaji. 
wishing to avenge the degradation of his Brihman subjects, 
sent his admirals Daulat Khan and Daria S5rang with 1,000 
men to Panvcl, a town opposite Bombay (July), with orders 
to cross the creek and bum the Siddi fleet then anchored at 
Mazagon in Bombay island. But insufficiency of boats and 
the violence of the monscx>n prevented the army from 
crossing, and Daulat Khan, after v'ainly pressing the Portu¬ 
guese to allow him a passage through their territory', retired 
to Raigarh. Siddi Q^im sent his boats and plundered the 
Alibagh coast. 

In October 1678, Daulat Khan W'as sent with a large 
army and a mightier train of artillery than before to renew 
the bombardment of janjira ; but Siddi Qasim could not 
pay his men for want of remittance from Surat, and had to 
continue inactiv'e in Bombay harbour. 

Shivaji’s navy had by this time been increased to 20 two- 
masted ghurabs and *10 gallivats. "None of his harbours 
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tured by the enemy, while two otlier shibars escaped to the 
fleet in the open sea. Next day the \farathas carried oH 
another English shibar, Sei*gcant Giles timidly offering no 
resistance. (Orme Af55. 116.) 

Early in October the Maratha fleet was got ready to 
go to the succour of Khandcri. The second batde with 
the English was fought on 18th October, 1679.* At day¬ 
break the enure Maratha fleet of more than 60 vesseb under 
Daulat Khan suddenly bore down upon the small English 
squadron consisting of the Revenge frigate, 2 ghurabs of 
two masts each, 3 shibars and 2 manchwas ,—eight vessels in 
all, with 200 European soldiers on board, in addition to 
the lascars and white sailors. The .Marathas advanced from 
the sliore a little north of Chaul, firing from their prows 
and moving so fast that the English vessels at anchor near 
KJianderi had scarcely time to get under weigh. In less 
than half an hour the Dover, one of the English ghurabs, 
having Sergeant .Maulcvcrcr and some English soldiersf on 
board, with great cowardice struck its colours and was 
carried off by the Marathas. The other ghurab kept aloof, 
and the five smaller vessels ran aw’ay, leaving the Revenge 
alone in the midst of the enemy. But she fought gallantly 
and sank five of the Maratha gallivats, at which their whole 
fleet fled to the bar of N^othna, pursued by the Revenge. 
Two days afterwards the Maratha fleet issued from the 


• A full description is k*'™ Bombay Gaz. xiii. pt. ii. p. -478. 1 have 
followed Ortuc. Frag., 80-81. in addition. 

t Surat Coasulution. S December, 1679. ’'Setjieant Maulcscrer etc., 
Englinh. taken forrocily by Shh^aji in the Ghurab Dow, being in great 
want of pren-Uions and all other ncce»arics . ... vfc ha%ing duly coaudered, 
and perceiving how cowardly they behaved thcnuclvcs in the time of engage* 
rocni, do order them to be !>uricken out of the muster rolls, but that 
they nwy not wholly perish, that some small allowance be matle to them 
for victuals only, if it can be securely conveyed to them [in the Maratha 
prison..]’* (F. R, Surat, Vol. 4.) This was in answer to a letter from 
Maulcverer, dated 6th November, begging for provisiotn, clothing and 
medicines for the woutHied, and stating that the prisoners in the Maratha 
fort (Sutagarh?) itKluded 20 English, French and Dutch. 28 Portuguese, 
arul 9 lascars. (Orme .VSS. 116.) 
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crcck> biu on ihe English vessels advancing they fled back, 
S'lich is the inefficienq' of "n>ostiuito craft" in naval battles 
fought with artilleiy' that even fifty slender and oj>cn Indian 
ships were no match for a single large and strongly built 
English vesscL At the end of November the Siddi fleet of 
34 ships joined the English off Khandert and kept up a 
daily Ixnteiy' against the island. (Orme, 81-34,) 

But the cost of these operatoins was heavily felt by the 
English merchants, who also realized that they could not 
recruit tvhite soldiers to replace any lost in fightj and there¬ 
fore could not *4ong oppose him (Shi^'a)^ lest they should 
imprudently so weaken themselves as not to be able to 
defend Bombay itself, if he should be exasperated to draw 
down his army that way." ^fci^reover, daring the monsoon 
storms the English would be forced to svithdiaiv their rta^al 
patrol from Khanderi, and then Shiv'S would "take his 
opportunity to forttf)' and store the island, maugre all 
our designs." So, the Surat Council wisely resolved (23thi 
October), that the English should “honourably withdraw 
themselves in time,” and either settle this difference with 
Shivaji by means of a friendly mediator, or else throw Yhe 
burden of opposing him on the Portuguese governor of 
Bassein or on the Siddi, and thus "ease the Hon^ble Com¬ 
pany o£ this great charge." The Surat factory itself was in 
danger and could spare no European soldier for succouring 
Bombay. (F. R, Surat* 4* Consult., 25 and 31 Oct. 3, ft and 
12 Dec. 1679.) 

The dreaded reprisal by Shivaji agaiast Bombay almost 
came to pass. "Highly exasperated by the defeat of his 
fleet before Khanderi." he sent 4,000 men to K.ilian- 
Bhivanrli with the intention to land in Bombay by way of 
Tbana. The Portuguese governor of Bassein having refused 
to allow them to pass through his country, the invaders 
marched to Panvel (a port in their own territory) opposite 
Trombay island, intending to embark there on seven shihars 
(end of October 1679.) The inhabitants of Bombay were 
terribly alarmed. The Deputy Governor breathed fire, but 

13 
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ihc President and Conndl of Surat decided to dimb down. 

On receiving a courteous letter from Shivaji scm by way 
of Rajapur, they mote "a civil answer, demonstrating our 
trouble for the occasion his people have given the English 
at Bombay to quarrel with him about bis fortifying so 
insignificant a rock as iChandcri^ whidi is not in tlic least 
becoming a prince of his eminence and qualifications; and 
though we have a right to that place, yet to show the j 
candour of our proceedings, we arc willing to forget what is 
past, and therefore have given inatructiona to the Deputy 
Governor of Bombay to treat with such persons as he 
shall appoint about the present differences." The Deputy 
Governor was "very much dissatisfied" with this pacific tone 
and held that a vigorons policy of aggression against Shiva s 
countn^ and fleet would "give a speedy conclusion to this 
disputi to the Hon'ble Company's advimiagc" But the 
higher authorities at Surat only repeated their former 
order that Bombay should avoid a w^r with Shiva and 
“frustrate his designs of fortifying Khanderi either hv 
treaty or by the Siddrs fleet assisting us to oppose him 
thereon," The two English captains consulted took the 
same vjetv. At the end of December the Maratlias dragged 
several large guns to TMl (on the mainland) and began 
to fire them at the small English craft lying under Unden 
for stress of weather. (Orme MSS- 116.) 

But the hope of hindering the Maratha fortification 
of the island without fighting proved futile, and the English 
ships were withdrawn (Jaiuian% 1680) from Khanderi. 
which, after "holding out [against the Siddis and die 
English] to the admiration of all", was freed from enemy 
vessels by the coming of the monsoom.. and remained m 
Shivus hands. {F. Ji. Surat 108, Bombay to .Surat, I 
1680). 

Bui the Siddi occupied Undcri {'Hen cry"), a smalJ 
island about a mile in circumference, close to Khandcn, 
with 300 men and 10 large guns, fortified it (9th Janua^V 
lliSO), and tried to silence the Maratha guns on Thak 
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Daulat Khan with his fleet came out of the NSgothna nver 
and attacked Underi on two nights, hoping to surprise it, 
“but the Siddi’s watchfulness and good intelligence 
Chaul frustrated his design/’ On 26th January, 1680, 
Daulat Khan assaulted the island at three poin^ ready to 
land 2.000 men and conquer it. But after a four houn 
engagement he retreated to Chaul, having lost 4 ghurabs 
anH small vessels. 200 men killed. 100 wounded, ^ides 
prisoners.* and himself severely wounded. The Siddi lost 
only 4 men killed and 7 wounded, but no vessel, out of a 
fleet of 2 large ships, five three-masted frigates, one ketch 
and 26 gallis'ats, with 700 men on board,—such was the 
superiority of the Abyssinian ships to the.opcner and more 
slender vessels of the MarSthas. Underi continued m 
Siddi hands throughout Shambhuji’s reign, and neuiraliz^ 
the Maratha occupation of Khanderi, the two islands merely 
bombarding each other. {Ibid., also 31 January.) 


• ri*t> Iciicn from Underi to Bombay »uie that Daulat Khan'* fleet 

conriued of above 50 ghurabt and galUvatt. and that 
killed and v.x.und«l. The letter of 28 Jan. add.. ‘ Slu.aji threat^ 
hard Daulat Khan that if he did not uke Underi. if ccr he came Iwk 
to Negaon again, he would have hU life.** On 6th March Daulat K^n 
came into the town of Rajapur from the fleet, wounded m the foot. 

lOrm€ MSS. 116.] 
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gL Tht Madras coast: [ts ojealth. 

Shivaji's grand coronation in June 1674 had greadjr 
reduced his treasury balance. Since then he had not been 
able to seize any very rich prize, though his roving banfls 
had raided many places in Adil-Shahi territory. Added to 
this, his wars wdth the Mughals and the Bijapuris in 1674 
and 1675 and his siege of Pbonda had been costly 
and chequered by defeats, svhile his invasion of the Sunda 
country or KanSia uplands in May 1675 had fciiled. In the 
earlier months of 1676 he had suffered from a protracted 
illness, which had forced on him a tong periixl of inactmty- 

He, therefore, looked about for some fresh field of gain. 
In the Mughal territory, Surat had been sucked dry by his 
two raids, while his permanent occupation of the Roli 
country of Ramnagar and Jawhar, dose to Surat, had 
so alarmed that port that its trade and w'calth tverc well- 
nigh gone. The rich Kanarl coast had already been swept 
clean of booty. The disorder and mis-government of the 
Bijapur State during the effete rule of the regent RhairSs 
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Rhiin and the civil between the Afghan and Deccani 
parlies at that Court had so impoverished the central pan 
of the realm as to make it no longer an object of cupidity. 
An attack on the heart of the Adil-Shahi kingdom might 
also unite all the factions at the capital in a common 
lesistance to the invader. 

But there was an oudying province of this kingdom 
which had enjoyed many years of peace and prosperity and 
whose wealth was fabulous. The KamStak plain or the 
Madras coast was knowm in that age as the land of gold. 
It was an extremely fenilc tract, rich in agricultural 
produce, with a population that led a life of primitive 
simplicity and consumed very litde in food and clothing. 
TTie many pons on the long sea-board had fostered a brisk 
foreign trade from remote antiquity, while the rich mines 
of the hinterland brought wealth into the plains. Thus 
the annual addidon to the national wealth was very large. 
.'\ part of it was spent on the grand temples for which the 
land is still famous ; but most of it u*as hoarded under- 
ground. From very’ early times the KamStak has been 
famous for its ‘buried treasure and attracted foreign 
plunderers. (DU. 113 a.) 

From this land ^mudra-gupta and the Western 
Chaluk\-as, Malik Kafur and Mir Jumla, had brought away 
vast booties. And at the end of the 17th century, even 
after the recent raids of Mir Jumla and Muhammad Adil 
Shah, Shivaji and Nasrat Jang, the land still had enough 
wealth left in it to tempt the cupidity of Aurangzib. As 
the Emperor wrote (about 1705) to his general, "Many 
large treasures of olden times are reported to be buried in 
the Karn3tak. The zamindar of Tanjore, who is of lotv 
origin (bc-^sal) and a grandson of Shahji, the father of 
Shivaji now in hell, is possessed of the country by usurpa¬ 
tion. His kingdom is not very strong. Its revenue, accord¬ 
ing to the late Siddi M.asaud Khan, is between 70 and 
80 lakhs of hun. Why should it be left in his possession? 
Inquire into the state of the country and the means of 
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uTCSting it &oni his hands,” No, 163.) To this 

real land of gold Shivaji's eyes were now turned. An 
attack on this frontier province would scarcely rouse the 
Government of Bijapur, as the Kamatak formed the fiefs 
of certain semi-independent nobles who alone were in¬ 
terested in its defence. Moreover* Shiva had a plausible 
claim to a portion of it. 

The vast province of Jinji, officially known as Bijapuri 
Kamatak P5inghat^ was divided into three baronies ■ one- 
tliird of it was held in ;^V by Vyankoji as successor of 
Shahji, and the remainder by two Muslim nobles of the 
Adii Shahi State. Shis'ajt planned to conquer these wo 
Muslim fiefet add to them one-half of Shahji's jagir taken 
from his brother's hands, and thus create a Large East Coast 
kingdom, w^hich he would bequeath as an independent 
dominion to one of bis sons, w'hile his other son w'ould in¬ 
herit the tcrritoiy’ of Maharashtra. He chose the beginning 
of the year 1677 as the time for launching this ambitious 
scheme of equal danger and profit* and his complete 
success within one year proved what an unfailing oppor¬ 
tunist he was. 


^2, Internal discord in Bijapuri Kctmaiak. 

\\'ith the fell of the Vijaynagar empire at U>e beginning 
of the 17th century, its various provinces covering the 
Mysore plateau and the KanrS^tak plains ceased to obey 
any common head such as might have held together and 
protected them. The numberless local chieftains stood up, 
each for himself, and engaged in incessant fighting with 
their neighbours out of a vain and ruinous pa-ssion for 
the extension of dominion. The defenceless and chaotic 
condition of these rich countries had drawm more powerful 
spoilers into the field. As the Jesuit missionary Procn^a. 
wrote from Trichinopoly in IS59. "The ancient kings of 
the country seem, by their jealousies and imprudent acts, 
to invite the conquest of entire India by the Muslims , , 
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At first the Hmdii Nayaks of Tanjorc and 

Madura rose against Ujeir sovereign Shn Ranga of Vijay^ 
nagar (then holding Conn at VeUore.) The ruler of 
Madura begged the aid of Golkonda, which came, con¬ 
quered the Vellore province and expelled Shri Ranga lo 
find a last refuge with his vassal of Mysore. Then the ^hme 
Navak of Madura invited Adil Shah, who took jmji fort 
and annexed that rich province (1649), and advancing 
further south forced the Nayaks of Tan]ore and \fadum to 
pay enormous contributions and promise annual tributes, 

[Afijjfon du Madure^ iii- 41-47,] . . , . * 

The treaty with the Mughal cxnpite in 163G having 
fixed their northern and western boundaries, the States 
of Bijapur and Golkonda could find an outlet for iheir 
territorial ambition in the south and east only, and during 
the ivcxi eighteen years they conquered much of Mysore 
and the Eastern Raniatak, The acquisitions of Golkonda in 
this region included the Rada pa and North Arcot districts 
up to the Palar river, and all the land bordering the sea 
from Chicacole to .Sadi^. Biiapur had spread its suzerainty 
o\er the district of Kamul. all the Mysore plateau north of 
Bangalore, and the Madras plain between the Palar and 
the Koleriin rivers, U., the country from Vellore to near 
Tanjore, The Bijapuri generals continued to make raids 
into Tanjore and Madura (165CK1665) without annexing 
any part of these territories. They held only the Jinji 
provonce, where we find three such generals (one of them 
being Vyankoji) in charge of the government in 1675. [/hid., 

iii, 201.] . . 

The suicidal wars among the Hindus still continued. 

The new' Nay-ak of Madura at last seized the kingdom of 
Tanjore and beheaded its perpetually faithless ruler Vijaya- 
RSghav (April 1674), Adil Shah was appealed to by the 
son of the murdered king, and he oidered Vyankoji lo 
invade Tanjore and restore it to its old dynasty. After a 
year of patient waiting and plotting, and more by sowing 
dissension among the enemy than by superior force, Vy'ankoji 
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took (he capital on 12 Jan, 1676, conquered the country* 
usurped the throne of Tanjore* and crowaied himself as 
an independent king^I He still held his father's japrs north 
of the Kolerun* in the province of Jinji* Adil Shah sent 
an army to punish this audacious rcl>ellion of his general, 
and the Najuk of Madura sent his forces to assist the Bija^ 
puris, and Mysore also assembled its troops, seemingly in 
order to attack Madura ^vhen its Nayak would he entangled 
with V’v'ankoji (1676). 

TTie authority of the central Government vanished from 
Bijapuri kamatak. In 1672 the boy Sikandar liad succeeded 
to the throne of Rijapur and his guardianship had become 
an object of contest betw^een rival factions at the capital. 
When his first regent, Khawas Khan* was put to death by 
Balilol khan {18th January^ 1676), an open civil war broke 
out in the heart of the kingdom, while the provincial 
governors ceased to recognise any superior and began to 
extend their own sway. 

In the Kamatak plain, the local governors of Bijapur 
in 1676 were Nasir Miiharan'iad khan (a son o£ the former 
W'azir Khan Muhammad, Khan-i-Khanan, and a brother of 
khaw^as Khan) trith his seat at Jinji and a jurisdiction 
extending up to Pondicherryv and south of him Shcr Khan 
Lodi (an Afghan protegi of Bahlol khan) with his seat at 
Wali^nda puram. Further south were the Hindu Rajahs 
of Tanjore and Maduiil. 

But there vi^as no amity or even peace among these 
Bijapuri vas^s, Shcr Khan was bent on annexing the 
territory of Jinji with the armed help of the French traders 
of Pondicherry, Nor was this the limit of his dream. He 
would, after thus removing his only rival in these parts and 
doubling his strength, hire more French soldiers, despoil 


• Tile ramil voa gives tlic dme of liij oniurt tti 

Tanjore m 23 Janu.^irr 1675. which ii b> tmr ^ear. ITic correct 

hTc u 13 fi76. « h proved hv rh* dian of F.^coJ. M.rtni, 

cnthiojied \riharaj3h of TaojOK 5rb Maith I67e. 
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the Hindu Nayaks beyond the Kaveri of their fabulous riches, 
and employ these resources in conquering the kingdom of 
Oolkonda for himself [ 

And the Hindu rulers of the country were no less divided 
and senseless* Vyankoji was "the mortal enemy of the Nayak 
of ^fadu^a'^ and in June 1676 solicited French troops and 
ships for conquering the petty princes (pofigars) in his neigh¬ 
bourhood. The ruler of Madura similarly applied for 
arnied help from the French for a war further south 
(January 1675*) 

Sher Khan l^odi opened the attack. He conquered 
Porto Novo and several other places belonging to Jinji and 
finally, on Mth Sep. 1676, a French force under Francois 
Martin by a night-attack stormed the fort of Valdaur 
(12 miles iitnesi of Pondicherry) on his behalL By the end of 
that month he had completely defeated NJsIr Muhammad 
and driven him into Jinji* Tindavanam w'as next besieged. 
At bst. about 4th November, Nasir Muhammad made peace 
t>y ceding Valdaur^ Porto Novo and most of his territory 
to Sher Khan* Bm he knew it for certain that Sher Khan 
would not be content to leave him even the fort of Jinji, and 
that he could not hope for protection from his sovereign who 
was noiv entirely in the hands of Bahlol Khan, the clansman 
and patron of Sher Khan, 

In this state of despair, Nasir Muhammad was invited 
by the Goltonda Court to come over to its side and join 
it for conquering Sher Khan's lands. The paralysis of the 
Government of Bijapur and this civil w'ar Tjctw.’ecn its local 
agents tempted the Qutb Shah to seize this opportunity of 
easily conquering Rijapuri Karnatak. Earthdiungcr is the 
ever-present passion of absolute rulers. But there was a 
special reason tvhich led the Gt>lkonda Sultan to embark on 
a policy of conquest in the Kamatak. His all-powerful wazir 
Madanna Pandit was a devout Hindu and *%fadanna*s nephew 
Gopanna was a Vaishnav saint* for ivhose benefit the gods 
were believed to w^ork miracles. It teas the heart's desire of 
the minister to conquer Bijapuri Kamatak nominally for 
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Gt>lkondS» huEi really to place the whole of it under Hindu 
rule as had been ihe ose before IfidS* 

For accomplishing this pious design, no better agent 
could be found than Shivajh the cver-victorious captain and 
the sH*ord'arm of the Hindu revival of that age. Madanna 
induced his master to agree to a joint enterprise vnth Shivaji, 
in which Qtitb Shah, as the sleeping partner, would supply 
all the expenses and munitions of w'hilc the Maratha 
king, as the active panner, would do all the fighting Avith 
his OAvn ttoofs. Di|apun Kamatak teas to be conquered "in 
the name and for the benefit of the king of Golkonda", 
w'hile Shis'aji for his pains w^ould get ail the spoils of war 
and collections of blackmail as trcll as the territory in the 
uplands of Mysore. 

An incursion into the Fastem Karnatak had been 
discussed in Shivaji^s inner council for some time past. 
As far back as July 1675, the French director Monsieur 
Baron, while on a visit to Rajapur* had learnt about the 
Maratha king^s ambiiioas about the Ramatak from his chief 
minisier,* 


§3- chim$ m the Eastern Karnataka 

According to the usual good luck of Shivaji, a most 
valiiafale source of local knowledge in the scene of his 
projccLcd invasion Avas secured by him before he started. 
Raghunath Narayan Hanumani6 had been left by Shahji 
as the guardian and regent of his younger son Vyankoji and 
had i-ulcd the province with absolute authority. ^VTicn 
Vyankoji grew' up, he naturally wished to be master in his 
oAvn dominions and could not brook the supremacy of his 
minister any longer. During his long yeai^ of power, Raghu- 
nath had dishonestly enriched himself from the public 
revenuef and he was notv called upon to render accounts. 

* K^tppertEn,, iSS. Miitin li. 22 (propfKal of illioucp* 

hiiitr}. n<rirand^4 du 1st ed.. tome S, 

+ \farttn Sir'* [?i4t on Shambhajl'i amssitmi the gcrt'etnor oC 
KamStilc ivv mddcnlr tot hii "ntalvcrajiinns scJudfllcTisn/' but 
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At this he resigned his post, took leave of his master 
on the pretext of making a piotis pilgrimage to Benares* * 
and left 1 anjore with his younger brother Janardan and all 
their family and propert)'. But potver and wealth were still 
the gods adored by the aged es-rainisier. His pilgriinage 
was made m the holy shrine of Adil Shah* where his reputa¬ 
tion and personal cleverness so impressed the Muslim 
Government that he was pressed lo enter its service as a 
high minister. But he could not have ^iled to see that the 
Adil-Shahi monarchy ts-as tottering to its fail* and he was 
therefore glad lo receive Shivajt's invitation to come to his 
Court instead of joining a Muslim master. Raghunath went 
to the xMaratha capital and was welcomed with the highest 
honours. 

But his revenge had yet to be gratified against his late 
master. In his private audiences w'ith Shivaji* Raghunath 
constantly described the vast extent and riches of the 
Kaniatak kingdom left by his father to Vv'ankoji* and the 
ease with which it could be txmquered. and iitged the king 
to claim his law'ful share of this patrimony from his half- 
brother. The great local knowledge and influence of the 
Hanumant6 family he promised to place at Shivaji's service 
in effecting its conquest. • 

§4. Dipiomatic preparuthtis for the Karnatak 
expediiiOTt. 

The political situation in the neighbouring countries 
xs-as eminently favourable to his design. The Mughal 

was aJtcTwaitU rr-estibli lulled in hU survict. piu3q>. IG7-] The officer 
meant evidenliv Raghuo^tti, ilie diwan, as .Shantaji waa ndi ttinjiuted. 
ii. 212. Q.JJ. 75. (Raphiiiiatli Ineea Vywikoji. why?) 

* Tanjort was rontineiXcl by VyaiiLoj) in Ifi75 anij not by Shihju 
Thnuftb the Bijapuris rapUirnl Tanjoie foil rMarcH iGSfi) and oempied 
the EdTiiory of this kinKtlom fnr iwo year* afterwanebt they were forced 
to vactie the couniry^ by famSiie. pesiilence anil mutual cIlMctnion* (1G02). 
ffhahji TK'a* otte of the two Bijapiiri ;i;i:neral* who commanded ihi* army, 
the other hcLnj! ^futla. Next year he aiiackcd TrichitiopoU (with the 
Tanjote Nayak'j help), but Ufa* driveti back to Jinjl hy the rukr of 
Madura, [Affufem, iit. M, 
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Emperor Jiad, no doubt, returned to Delhi on 27th March 
167&, after a two years' ahsence in the Panjab, but his best 
troops trcrc still engaged in controlling the revolted hillmcn 
of the frontier* At Bijapur the Afghan leader Bahlol 

Khan had seized the guardianship of the boy-king Sikandar 
(llth Nov*, 1S75) and murdered the deposed regent Khawis 
Khan (18th Jan., 1576). But his favouritism to his clansmen 
turned the Government into "Afghan rule” and roused the 
antagonism of the Deccani party and its allies, the Abyssi- 
nians. The Deccanis murdered Khizr Khan, the right-hand 
nnin and ablest servant of the new regent, and civil war broke 
out bettveen the Afghans and the Deccanis throughout the 
State (Feb.), To make matters worse, Bahlol Khan alienated 
Bahadur Khan, the Mughal viceroy, svho openly took the side 
of the Deccani party and on 31st May began a campaign 
against Bijapur which was to continue for more than a year* 
The rotten and tottering Adil-Shahi Government was in no 
condition to trouble Shh-aji at such a time. 

Over the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan, Shivaji’s clever 
diplomacy won a complete triumph. Bahadur Khan had 
now grown weary of his more than two years' w'ar iivith 
$hi\'aji, ’Which had been chequered by as many defeats as 
successes and which seemed to promise no decisive end as 
far as he could look into the future. He had already co¬ 
quetted with Shiva for a friendly understanding and offered 
to make peace between him and the Emperor and get a 
command of 6,000 horse for his son Shambhuji, (June, 1675). 
And now. on the eve of opening the Mughal campaign 
against Bijapur, (May 1676), it was as much his interest 
£0 make friends with the Marathas on hU right flank as it 
was ShivSi s to secure Mughal neutrality in his rear during 
his invasion of the Kamatak, When two parties find a 
mutual advantage in being at iicace* the terms arc quickly 
settled. 

.Shiva sent his Chief Jusitice* Niraji Rnoji, *'a clever 
Ic^lcian, to Balii,’tdur Zvhan, with costly presents to induce 
him to promise neutrality during his projected absence In 
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the Kamatak, the conquest of which was tTXpected to take 
one yean Bahadur received a large bribe for himself in 
secret^ and a certain sum in public a$ tribute for bis master^ 
and made a formal peace ^rith the Marathas^ (Sabh. 35,) 

Having thus secured his hank and rear. Shiva made 
preparations for starting on this his longest campaign, in 
June, 1676* Netaji Palkar had returned to Maharashtra, after 
ten ycars^ scrti'ice under the Delhi Government as a Muham¬ 
madan. and he had "now been remade a Hindu" by means 
of religious purificaLion, and some important command was 
probably given to him* though the Maracha chroniclers arc 
silent about the unliappy renegade* The premier (PcjAwa) 
Moro Trimbak Pingl^ tvas left as regent* assisted by An n5ji 
Datto the superintendent of correspondence (jurnw), wdth a 
portion of the army to guard the kingdom. The Konkan dis^ 
tricts were entrusted to Annaji Datto w^th strong garrisons 
and a large body of disposable infantry, (jF. R, Surat 39. 
Sabh, 85-87*) 

^V'ith GolkondJi dose friendship and co^>pcration was 
secured. Madanna Pandit, the alhpKiwerful ivaj'ir of Abui 
Hasan Qutb Shah* had already made a subsidiary' alliance 
with Shiva, promising him an annual tribute of one lakh 
of hutt for the defence of the realm. Prahlad Niraji, a 
shrewd diplomatist, had been posted at Haidarabad as 
Maratha envoy. Shivaji derided to get from Golkonda the 
expenses of the campaign and the assistance of an aiixtUary 
force, by promising a share of the conquest. But he was 
carefvil to avoid the least show of force* and trusted to his 
personal magnetism and power of persuasion in securing 
Qutb Shah^s alliance. 

March io Haidarabad. 

He wn-otc to his envoy at Haidarabad to arrange for a 
friendly intm'icw' between him and Qutb Shah. The 
indolent and gay king of Haidarabad at first afraid of 
meeting the man who had slain Afeal, wounded Shaista* 
and defied Aurangtib in the very midst of his Court. But 
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Prahlad Niraji took the most solernn oaths in support of 
Shiva's honesty of puqx>se. Madanna Pandit aJso told the 
king that he v^-as satisfied on that point, and most prboabiy 
he also urged the importance of a personal interview in 
strengthening the alliance between the two kings. (Sahh. 
86 .) 

Qutb Shah having agreed to receive him, Shivaji 
started from Riiigarh at the beginning of Januaiy', 1677. 
and advanced due east by regular inaiiches. On entering 
Haidarabad territory he issued strict orders to his men not 
to rob or molest any inhabitant of the country, but to buy 
all necessary things with the owners' consent. l"he hanging 
or mutilation of the first few offenders struck such terror 
among the Maratha troops and cam[>-follow'ers that they 
strictly obeyed his order and behaved with ejceinplarv' 
propriety ever after, and the most pierfect discipline was 
maintained among that horde of 50,000 armed men.* 

Haidarabad was reached early in February, 1677* 
Qutb Shah had proposed to advance from his capital and 
welcome Shivaji on the way. But the MarStha king verv' 
gracefully declined the offered honour, saying, "You are 
my elder brother. You should not come forward to receive 
a junior like me." So, the Sultan remained at Haidarabad^ 
but his ministers Madonna and Akannl w'ith many of the 
highest ciiiicns met Shivaji several miles before the capital 
and conducted him into it. 

§ 6 . Shivuji’s grand entry into Haidarabad, 

The city of Haidarabad had been gaily decorated to 
w'elcome the great friend and protector of her king. '^Thc 

• Sabli. The artfliy that fulloii'ctl Shh-u]i into iht KdmJIlst is 

csiiirutrd by H. Cary in a kltci claiod :6ch Jan. I67S., aa 20*000 hnrw 
an<l >IO.0Ml Tpol fO, C. 4SI4). Sabhaud Tnentinrts omty "a selctc foTcc ot 
25.000 JiUTsemcn; ' (p. 8^. The Madnu Cmindl ^timates the forte at 
“'Ifi to 20 ihouund hone atiij Kvcnl thnuund of foot, raised ami raising 
among ihe waoeb.” (13 June. 1677. O. C. 426^.) Martin, a very near 
ohsover. £t>inptit» Shit-ajL'i itnny at -'12,000 ravaJrv and many ihousatirf* 
cif infantry" (ii. 100). 
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streets and lanes on all sides ivere coloured with a thin 
layer of kunkum powder arrd saffmn. Maypoles and 
triumphal arches were erected and fiags hung at intervals 
throughout the city* The citizens in their hundreds of 
thousands lined the roads'^ to gaze on the scene^ while the 
ladies croivded on the balconies to bless the visitor* 

The guests responded to the city's civility* The 
MarStha army* for once* abandoned its rude simplicity and 
magniRccntly attired itself. Shis^ had distributed among 
his captains and select soldiers strings of pearls (fom/i) for 
their helmets, gold bracelets^ bright new armour, and rich 
accoutrements embroidered with gold, "and made the whole 
army look splendid*" His genenUs in their equipment and 
trappings rivalled the grandeur of hereditary nobles* 

At the auspicious hour chosen for the intcndew',* the 
Maratha army 50^000 strong entered the city. The citizens 
gazed with admiration not unmixed tvith asve at the men 
who had vanquished the greatest kings of North India and 
South India alike, and caused wailing at the Court of Bija- 
pur and consternation among the peerage of Delhi* Here 
Totlc the fleet hardy horsemen who had poured like a sirift 
resistless flood to the farthest districts of Mughal Deccan and 
carried their raids to the very gates of Bijapiir and Golkonda. 
There tramped the i\l5vl6 infantry, w'hose feats w'cre the 
theme of many a ballad and legend throughout the Southern 
land, svhose assault no Fort had been able to withstand, and 
whose sivords were dreaded by every foe they had met in 
battle* The leaders iverc men whose names had become 
household w'ords: Hambir Rao Mohite, the dashing but 
far-sighictl comm*ander-jn-chicf; An*ind Rao and Manaji 
More, two generals second only to Hambir Rao t Suryaji 
Malusar^ and Yesaji Rank, the gigantic captains of the 
Mavli^s* each able to subdue an elephant in single combat; 
Sonajl Niyak* the royal door-keeper and Babaji Dhandhere, 
fprobably the captain of the body-guard*) 


• Shiiiiiji at fSajdantud: SabJi, S7*aa ; 9J Q.B, 75 79 ; i?iY, 112-113. 
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Nor even among such heroic figures did the citizens fail 
to notice the high brows, the bright but sunken eyes, and 
the painted foreheads of the MarStha Brahmans, whose 
administrative capacity and diplomatic skill had ^dlitated 
and confirmed the conquests achieved by the swords of these 
men: Raghunath and Janardan NSrayan Hanumant^, until 
recently known as the uncrowned kings of Tanjorc; 
Prahlad Niraji, the resident ambassador at Haidarabad; 
Dattaji Trimbak the chronicler (waqnis), Kesho Pant, and 
Nilo Moreshwar and Gangddhar Pant the auditors (majmtia- 
dars.) VV'^ith them were mingled the more retiring and 
studiously unostentatious figures of the Ka^'astha writers: 
Nila Prabhu, the accomplished Persian draftsman (munshi), 
Balaji Avji, that jew'cl of a secretary (chitnis) whom Shivaji 
loved to keep close to his person ; and also, but of another 
caste, Stdimji Nayak, the Keejxrr of the Seal. 

But none of them attracted so much attention as the 
moving spirit of all this host. In the centre of a brilliant 
throng of ministers and generals, rode a short spare figure, 
rendered still thinner by his recent illness and the fatigue 
of ah unbroken march of 300 miles. His quick beaming 
eyes were glancing right and left, and a natural smile played 
on his long light brown face distinguished by a Roman nose. 
1 he assembled citizens gave cheers for “Shiva Chhatrapaii” ; 
flowers made of gold and silver were showered on him from 
the balconies crowded with ladies and the road-side alike. 
Ever)’ now and then the women came fonv*ard and waved 
lighted lampw round his person with verses of welcome and 
blessing. Nor was Shi\^ less liberal. In his turn he kept 
showering handfuls of gold and silver among the crowd on 
the two sides and presented costly robes of honour to the 
chief citizens of every ward. 


§7. Interview between Shivaji and Quth Shah, 

In this w’ay the procession arrived at the Dad Mahal 
or Palace of Justice. There all stopped before the gate. 
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keeping perfect order* while LShivaji attended by five of his 
officers ascended the stairs and entered the palace^hall ivhcre 
Quib Shah was waiting for him. The Sultan came forward* 
embraced Shivaji, and seated him by his side on the royal 
carpetn. The wazir Madanna w’as also permitted to sit dow^n : 
all others remained standing. Tlie ladies of die harem 
looked on die scene with wonder through die bttked 
window's around. 

For three hotits did the tw'o monarches hold a friendly 
conversation. After the usual exchange of compliments and 
conventional inquiries about health, Abui Hasan Qutb 
Shah listened w'ith rapt attention to die stories of Shivaji's 
heroic feats. To the slothful voluptuary of Golkonda* who 
had never draw'n a sword in anger nor ridden to a tented 
field in his life, it sounded like the mo.st fascinattiig of 
romances w'hen Shivaji recounted how' be had slain the 
gigantic Afziil Kfian singte-handed and hacked at Shaista 
Khan in the bosom of his harem, how he had challenged 
Anrangiib in full Court, what hair-breadth escapes he liad 
made in his flight from Agra, how' he had sacked Surat and 
stormed so many hill-forts. At last he gave his royal guest 
anti the chief MarUtlia officers ornaments, jcw'cb, horses* 
elephants, and robes of honour, and dismissed them for the 
day, after graciously anointing Shivaji w-ith scent and sending 
him bclcl4eaf with his owm Hand, and accompanying him to 
the foot of the staircase. 

Then Quib Shah heaved a sigh of relief; he now' felt 
convinced of Shiva's honesty of purpose and determination 
lo befriend him* The Nhiratha ambassador at his Gourt was 
praised ancl rewarded for the tnitii of liis assertions. Shivaji 
returned with his army to die residence selected for him, 
scattering alms all the way. 

Next day, the wwir Madanna Pandit gave a grand 
dinner to Shivaji and his chief men. The Rajah's meal w'as 
cooked by the prime-minister's venerable mother, and 
Madanna and Akanna sat dowm with due respect and atien* 
tion before Shiviaji as he fed. The guests wTre conducted 
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back to their quarters %viib presents of elephants, horses, and 
clothes. 

§8. Allmnce with Gotkondd 

They then proceeded to business* Abul Hasan, being 
very favourably impressed by Shivaji's personal charm* 
character and ability* and the strength and discipline of bis 
army, bade his waxir grant fum whatever he svanted. After 
some discussion a secret compact was made regarding the 
coming campaign* The Sultan was to pay Shivaji a subsidy 
of 3,000 him a day* or four and a half kkhs of Rupees a 
month, and send 5,000 men (consisting of 1,000 horse and 
4,000 foot) in chai^ of one of his generals (jar-Ato/iAar)* 
Mim Muhammad Amin* to cooperate in the conquest of 
the Kamaiak* A train of artillery' with material was also 
supplied by Qutb Shah* and probably a large sum of money 
as advance payment of the promised subsidy* In return for 
this aid* Shivaji promised his ally such parts of his conquests 
in the Kamatak as had not belonged to his father Shahji, 
The defensive alliance against the Mughals was strengthened 
anew with solemn oatlis taken by Shivaji in the presence of 
Qutb Shah, while the latter promised to pay his annual 
tribute of one lakh of hun regularly and to keep a Maratha 
ambassador at his Court, 

While these secret negotiations vvere going on, social 
functions and ceremonies were aJso being held in public* 
Shivaji paid a second formal visit to Abul Hasan and tras 
pTCsented with "an immense quantity of jewels and orna¬ 
ments and innumerable horses and elephants.” The two 
kings sat down together on the terrace of the palace and 
received the salute of all the Maratba officers, who were 
rc^varded by Qutb Shah w'lth gifts according to their ranks 
and achievements. Even Shivaji'^s charger did not go un- 
rewarded; a sning of precious stones* was placed round its 
neck, as the worthy companion of his glorious deeds! 

• A nccktacic, i^pucird to be this historical one, (tom Saiata 

into the povcsslqn nf Mr* Punii^hDium Mawjv ot Fomhay an4 

iboH'ti In Inc by thsi gcnilcuuin* Sabh. SS. hfaitifi, 11. SS'90. 
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Another day, the leading nobles of Haidarabad gave a 
dinner to Shivaji. Then a combat was got up between 
Yesaji Rank, the Mavle captain, and a mast elephant of 
Qutb Shah, for the diversion of that king and also as a 
demonstration of the valour of Shis'aji’s men. Yesaji, after 
keeping the huge brute at bay with his sw’ord for some time, 
cut off its trunk and put it to flight.* 

A month was spent at Haidarabad, ostensibly in going 
through these ceremonies, but really in concluding the alli¬ 
ance, uking delivery of the promised arms, money and 
material, and equipping the local auxiliary force that was 
to assist in the campaign. 

§9. Visit to Shri Shaila 

At last, all his objects having been gained, Shivaji left 
Haidarabad, early in March 1677, and marched due south 
to^vards the Krishna. From the city of Kamul he levied a 
contribution of five lakhs of him. (91 Q.B. 80.) Then he 
proceeded to the Nivxitti Sangam where the Bhavan^hi flows 
into the Krishna, 24 miles north-cast of Kamul. This spot ‘ 
“is considered by the Hindus a most holy place of pilgrimage”. 
Here and also in the whirlpool of Chakratirtha, a short 
distance below the junction, the Rajah bathed, performed 
the religious ceremonies of a pilgrim, and then made a rapid 
journey of 37 miles due cast to Shri Shaila. lightly attended, 
while his army waited for him at .Anantpur (44 miles east 
of Kamul.) 

As the river Krishna winds its way eastwards to the sea, 
it forms some 70 miles below Kamul a sharp loop north¬ 
wards, flowing through a wide and steep-sided trench of 
nearly a thousand feet in depth. Here, in the heart of the 
uninhabited NalllmMS forest, surrounded by rugged hilb 

* 91 Q.B. 78. But Chitnis, 136, sayi that to Qutb Shah’s question. 
"How many hiinoas ckphanu have you?" Shis-aji answered by parading 
several thousands of his well-built Mlvl6 infantrymen and saying, "These 
arc my elephants." 
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and a desolate fever-haunted belt of land, rises a plateau 
1563 feet high, overlooking the river, on which stands the 
famous Shiva-temple of Shri Shaila. “the most ancient and 
sacred in Southern India/’* Entering the plateau by a large 
luchway (now no more) called the Kailash-dwara (or Gate- 
w’ay of Shiva’s Heaven), the pilgrim sighted the temple 
enclosure, an oblong spec, 660 feet by 510, surrounded by- 
thick walls varying from 20 to 26 feet in height, built of 
large hewn blocks of greyish stone exactly squared and laid 
together, and elaborately sculptured with a profusion of 
accurately designed figures of elephants, horses, tigers, 
hunters, warriors, and yogis, as well as numerous scenes from 
the Hindu epics and religious books. In the centre of this 
enclosure is the square temple of Mallikarjuna (lingo), the 
chief deity worshippd here, the walls and roof being entirely 
covered with gilded brass plates presented by Krishna Dev, 
the victorious Rajah of Vijaynagar (1513.) There is a smaller 
temple dedicated to ShivS’s consort. A flight of stone step, 
built by a Vijaynagar queen, leads down from the plateau 
to the bed of the Krishna, called Patal-Gangd, and a ford 
called Nila-Ganga, a little below, both of which arc consi¬ 
dered as sacred bathing-places. 

Shivaji ascended this difficult plateau, bathed in the 
Krishna and spent some ten days at Shri Shaila doing reli¬ 
gious rites. The quiet and secluded beauty of the scenery 
and the spiritual atmosphere of the place penetrated his 
soul, and he believed that he would And no purer spot to 
die in. So. he attempted to cut off his own head before the 
goddess ; but his ministers restrained his religious frenzy and 
recalled him to a sense of his duty to his subjects and the 
Hindu world at large. Here he built a ghat, named Shri- 
Gangesha, a monastery-, and a rest-house for pilgrims 
(dharmashila), fed a lakh of BrShmans, and gave away large 
sums to them. 


•Shri Shaila: Kumoot Diu. Manuml, 14, 144. 181.18S. Shiraji’^ visit: 
Sabh. 89; 9t Q.fl. 80. nvi that he spoH the 6r%t nine divt tA truitra 
Shukla (24 March—I April. 1677) there. 
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§10. Capture of Jitifi and siege of Fellore. 

Leaving the sacred hill tn the first week ot April, 
5hhaji overtook his aimy at Ananipitr and hastened sonth- 
ivards, evidently by way of Nandiand Kadapli. to 
Tii'upati. From the last-named place he descended into the 
plains of the cast coast, and passed through Kalahastri to 
PeddapoUm (about seven miles west of MadTas)^ in the first 
week of May* After some days' hah at Pcddapolam, he turned 
to the south-west, sending an ads^nced detachment of 5,000 
cavalry' through Conjeverara (Oth May) to Jinji. The com- 
nuuidcr of this force paid a sasit to Nasir Muhammad tChan 
within the fort and persuaded him to give up Jinji In return 
for a cosh sum on account and a jagir yielding half a lakh of 
Rupices a year,* (about 13th May). On hearing Oif this suc¬ 
cess, Shivaji himself hastened to the fort and took possession 
of it for himself, instead of handing tt over to the Golkonda 
agents as he had promised. 

Shivaji placed the fort of Jinji in charge of a Mavl^ 
captain named Ray3|i Nalgi^, and the surrounding district 
under Vital Ptldev Atr^ Garodkar as governor, assisted by 
a paymaster (sahnis) and a caretaker of buildings. The 
military and revenue administration of Nfaharashtra was 
transferred here w'ithout any change. He “constructed 
new ramparts round jinji, dug ditches* raised towers and 
bastions and nirried out all these works with a perfection 
of which European skill svould not have been ashamed." 
[Andre Frcire, S.J., in Afwton du Madure, iii. 27L 91 Q,5. 
81-1 

From Jinji, Shivaji turned back northwards to Vellore, 
w'hcre he arrived aboui 25Td May. This fort was held for 


■ Mactcif. F. H. ; Mjurln, Li. By ihJs Lrait Muhimmai! 

giunioJ a jjgir in Uie li^pendciidcA oi 'GolLcmElj;. Bue wlicn Shivaji kept 
hotd of Jinji. the Gotbonda ofikers naturally tefuHd to put Natir 
Muhsunmad in poHCMton of the ptutT[l>-cd landt. “foor wu lovted 

alxiut and received not more than a [Ta.eijdn of what had been prondTied 
hiEiir Bcggaml of hii former fi^ndcur. be felt so dlHppoiaiod that be 
died Shortly attcwi'aTdf." Sahh. 9f. 
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Bijapur by a brave Abyssinian officer named Abdullah 
Khan^ who pui up an obsunate defence. Vellore is one of 
the sirongcst fortresses in Southern India. A deep wet ditch, 
swarming with aoc^iles, surrounds it. The outer ramparts 
are wide enough for two carts to be driven abreasL Four 
concentric lines of circumvallauon protect it, Shivaji had, 
therefore, to begin a regular siege, for which he ivas not 
properly equipped. Occupying two neighbouring hillocks, 
which he named Sajira. and Gojira, he mounted batteries 
there and opened the attack. The fort defied the Marathas 
for fourteen months.* But Shi raj i did not u'ait; leaving 
Narahari Rudra with 2,000 horse and 5,000 Mavli^ 

infantry, to conduct the protracted siege, he himself marched 
sou til wards (about 20ih June) to fight Siier Rhaii Lodi. (Sabh. 
91 ; 91 Q.B. 81.) 


§ 11. Condiiicn of f/te invaded country. 

The flood of Mai'atha invasion swept over the Kamatak 
plains. Only a few fortified places Differed resistance and 
stood like Islands alxive the waste of waters, for some time. 
The vanguard of a thousand horsemen rode a day or two's 
march ahead of the main body which Shivaji accompanied. 
The report of his exactions and the fury- of his soldiery had 
preceded him; and at the news of his coming, all who had 
anything to lose made haste to remove tJicir property to the 
safe refuge of the neighbouring woods or the fortified sea¬ 
ports of the European traders. The rich men were the first 
to flee, lest he should seir^ and lonurc them for ransom. 

Shivaji was in need of money. On his refusal to deliver 
the fort of JinJi and his other conquests in this region to 
Golkonda as required by the treaty, the Quth-Shahi Govern¬ 
ment rightly stopped the payment of the promised subsidy 
of 3,(XK) hurt a day. Therefore* he sent letters to the chief 


f ^ Shiikk 14 

t^i day of 14 monihi. If wc t«d BfrSdr^ i,x*t«d of 

in jctifii S., the date wodJeJ be 21 Augu-it. Martin, if. W, 
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places in the coast districts, in advance of his march, 
demanding loans to the amount of two lakhs of hun, out of 
which Madras and Pulicat were asked to contribute half 
a lakh each. The loan, which was only another name for 
a forced contribution, was naturally refused, and tliis faa, 
the Madras President ft‘art*d, “would serve him for a pretence 
to play his old pranks.'* 

Nor was this fear unfounded. As Shivaji passed by 
Madras southwards, he took minute account of all the rich 
men in the counm' around him witli a view to estimating 
each man’s ransom correctly. A net-work of his collectors 
of bbckmail spread throughout the ins'adcd province. 

This was the authorized or regular exaction. But the 
sufferings of the people of the unhappy land, whose only 
crime was their wealth, did not end with paying iL Behind 
Shivaji's army came a vast crowd of some 20,000 unattached 
persons, mosdy hungry Brahmans in search of official employ¬ 
ment in the province to be conquered. Nothing could 
c.vceed their shameless greed and dbhoncsty. The newly 
appointed administrators of Shivaji and even their soldiers 
plundered the wayfarers and the town-dw'cllers without fear 
or mercy. 

The disorder was further aggravated by local robbers. 
Most of the petty chiefs (the poligars or ‘woodmen’ as they 
are called in the old English and French factorv’ records) of 
that region made peace with Shivaji by sending him tribute, 
and some even joined his army with their follow'ers to share 
in the plunder. Nay more, the shock of the Maratha invasion 
dissolved the civil government and tempted every private 
robber to come out of his den with his band and hang on the 
rear of the Maratha army in the hope of picking up what the 
lion v\ould leave undevoured. 


§12. Struggle with Sher Khan Lodi. 

The southern half of the Bijapuri Kamaiak plains w’as 
ruled over by Sher Rltan Lodi, a Pathan noble, with his seat 
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of government at Wali-ganda-purara.* By n.iturc he was 
more fitted for civil government than for war. He was 
entirely guided by his Brahman advisers, who had foolislily 
taught him to undelete Shivaji’s strength, and this delusion 
was also shared by his son Ibrahim Khan, in disregard of the 
warnings of Francois ^^artin. 

\V ith a force of 4,000 cavalry and three or four thousand 
second-rate infantry (of the militia type), “whom the mere 
name of Shivaji caused to tremble”, Sher Khan arrived at 
Tiruvadi, 13 miles west of Cuddalore, on 10th June, to uait 
for the Marathas. Shivaji reached the neighbourhood with 
6,000 cavalr>’, on 26th June. At the sight of him Sher Khan 
immediately put his men in battle order and advanced to 
tlic attack. The MarSihas calmly waited for the onset. Their 
attitude made Sher Khan realize that he had uiken a false 
step and he ordered a retreat I Then Shivaji charged the 
confased and wavering ranks of the enemy and turned the 
retreat into a rout. 

Sher Khan flung himself with the remnant of his army 
into the fort of Tiruvadi in his rear. At night he tried to 
escape from it to Tevenapatam, a suburb of Cuddalore. 
The MarStha horse, noticing the movement, gave chase and 
drove him into Akala Nayak’s wood, which lay in the way. 
Five hundred of the Khan's horsemen offered batde and 
held up the pursuers for two hours. Then the moon set 
and Sher Khan ran away with some of his cavalry and 
elephants southwards out of the wood. Shivaji's men con¬ 
tinued the ch^. Sher Khan fled before them at full gallop 
and had just time to throw himself the next day (27th June) 



• Now an obscure village in the Perimbilur iJIuq of the Trichinopoly 
let. ut in c I7ih and I8ih cmtuncs one of the roost important post* 

• Trichinopoly. (Orroc*. /ndortan. 4lh 
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'ivith a hundred hor^meu. intu the poor fon of Bonagit'^ 
paiam, (or Bow’anigiri) on the Vellar river, 22 miles south 
of Tiruvadi^ where he was iramediatciy blockaded by tlie 
Marathas. In this encounter Shivaji's men captured 500 
horses* two elephants* twenty camels and many oxen, tents 
and iv^ar drums from the Khan, 

The fort of Tiruvadi held out for some time under 
Sher KliaJi's father-in-law* Leaving Bibo Sahib with some 
horse to invest the place, and quartering his main array 
three miles south of Tcvenapatam, Shiv'aji liimself appKrared 
before Bonagir-patam, On 30th June, Valdaur, Teveni- 
patatn and several other forts of the Khan fell to the 
Marathas, their garrisons having vacated them in terror. 
Soon aftenvards* Sher Khan gave up the struggle. On 5th 
July he made terms with Shi^'aji, giving up all his territories 
and promising a ransom of 20,000 hun in cashf for which 
he left his eldest son as a hostage* while Shivaji agreed to 
give him a free exit from the fort and the delivery of his 
property in Gondelur. 

VVe may conveniently bring the story of Sher Khan 
to its dose here. After leaving Bonagir paiam and visiting 
Shivaji, he sought asylum in the forest of AriySlux* a village 
15 m. s. e, of Wali-ganda-puram. The chieftain of this place 
(a Kallar by caste) received him most hospitably and gave 
Bim two villages yielding Rs. 1,500 a year for his support 
The Khan professed to be too poor to pay his promised 
ransom, and in consequence his hostage Ibrahim Khan w'as 
harassed by the Mailthas for the money* At last in February 
1678, the Hindu princes of those parts* among w*hom the 
Khan was popular and highly respected, subscribed the 
amount and secured his son's release* In April Sher Khan 
retired to the Court of the Nayrak of Madura, [Martin, ii. 
103433.] 


§!3. Shh^aji on the Kolrmn rwer. 

His victory over Sher Khan being now' complete, Shivaji 
^t the end of the first week of July left the vidniiy of Cud- 
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dalorCt ni^irched south ao'oss the Vcllar rivcft and cantoned 
his army for the rainy season at Tirumalavadij on the north 
bank of the Kolerun river^ 10 miles due north of Tanjorc, 
(arriving there about 12th July). Here an envoy from 
Chokkanath, the ruler of Madura* vvaited upon Shivaji^ who 
demanded from him one krore of Rupees “For the present, 
for his expenses,’* arguing that the Xayak bore the sign of 
being tvorth nine krores. The envoy "answered that part of 
his master s coiintty' the Nayak of Mysore had taken and part 
Vyankoji, and that if he (Shiva) would restore him the said 
country, the Nayak. of Xfadura would give him seven lakhs. 
The Nayak sent all his family away from Trichinopoly 
where they svere before, to Madura [for safety]; and while 
the river Kolerun remained full he feared nothing [from 
the Margthas.j” But shortly aftenvards Raghu-nath Pant 
came from A'faharashtra and w'as cordially ivelcomcd by 
Shivaji* who then sent him to Madura with the Nay^’a 
envoy to settle the amount of the bfackmail by negotiation* 
The Nayak agreed to pay six lakhs of Aun* out of ivhich 
Ij' lakhs were delivered immediately, and Shivaji promised 
to retire tvith his army, (Nellor Ramana*s letter to Governor 
of Madras, 16 July, 1677*) 


§14* Shivaji meets Vyankoji. 

In the meantime, messages had been passing betw^een 
Shivaji and bis half-brother Vyankoji for a meeting.* At 
Shivaji's Truest, the Rajah of Tanjore had sent his ministers 
for a preliminary' discussion. They returned to their master 
with three of Shivaji's minister carrying a letter of in¬ 
vitation from him. Reassured by their report and Shiv- 4 *s 

* Tktcctin^^ between Shi%-ajt and A'yanltoji; /f, Fprt St. Ccori^. VpL 27. 
Uutr from Ndlor Rantuifl. 27 July, 1677; Manin* U. 112, .Sfijuton dfi 
Affldurr, ill. Dil. L H). "ntc Mtirath; aocDUUM are later and much 

JcH relUble. Sabh. 90. I fpUow 91 Q B. 62 SS and Sfarlin. 

Mirtin ht1i« fn June 1677. tluii Shh-aj! cbirmst from Vy^taji 

tte tcmtoncj dependcai m Jinji (newly conquered by shlvS) whidi Vvanfco 
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solemn promises of safety, V'yankoji arrived at Ximmala- 
vadi about the middle of July, with an escort of 2,000 horse. 
Shiva advanced to Tirumanur (6 m. n. e.) to welcome him 
on the way. The brothers spent some days together ex¬ 
changing gifts and feasting each other. Then Shivaji 
opened his business. He demanded half of whatever Shahji 
had left at his deatli.—money, horses, jewels, and territor>',— 
offering to let Vyankoji enjoy the remainder. Vyankoji met 
this by a counter claim to half the Maratha kingdom in 
Western India. Shivaji objected on the ground that he had 
inherited nothing from their common father (except the 
Puna jagir worth -10,000 hun a year) and that his vast 
dominion, a hundred times as rich, was his own personal 
acquisition, to which his brother could have no just claim. 
V>^nkoji retorted that Shahji, as regent of a puppet Nizam 
Shahi Sultan, had possessed 20 lakhs hun worth of territory 
in Maharashtra in 1634, and that Shiv'aji had merely 
recovered it from usurpers, while the Tanjorc kingdom had 
been conquered and annexed by Vyankoji after their father’s 
death. 

With this spirit animating the two brothers a partition 
by agreement was impossible. At last, when Shivaji assumed- 
a hectoring tone, Vyankoji told him that the only solution 
was to hght it out, for w'hich he was ready. 

Shivaji set a watch on his brother’s movements to 
prevent his escape. Vyankoji found that he was a prisoner 
in effect; but after all he too w'as a son of Shahji and a match 
for Shivaji in the art of contriving his owm deliverance. He 
used to go daily to the river bank with only one servant for 
the customary purifying wash; and when his watchers grew 
slack, one night he walked to the w'ater side on the pretext 
of necessity, jumped on a raft which had been kept ready 
for him, and crossed over to his own territory, on the 
opposite bank, followed by only Hve attendants, (about 
23rd July.) 

Shivaji learnt of his brother’s flight next morning 
and, ascribing it to the advice of the Tanjorc ministers,— 
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Jagannath Pant (the diwan), Konher Mahadev and Shivaji 
Shankar (two majmuadars} and NQoji Nayak (a merchant), 
he placed them under airest and threatened to send Janardan 
Narayan Hanutnantd to take possession of the kingdom of 
Tanjore. He vaA highly indignant at his brothers conduct, 
as implying a distrust of his solemn pledge of safetv, and 
cried Dui in open Court, "Was I going to imprison him? 
My fame has spread over the sea-girt ca^, 1 asked for my 
hither s property, only because one should keep his heritage. 
If he docs not wish to part with it, he is under no oompuU 
5ion to give it. W'hy did he flee for nothing? He is vcr>^ 
young and has acted like a child," Shivaji sent some of his 
ofliem to Tanjore to recall Vyankoji, but they returned 
unsuccessful. (Sabh. 90*) 

After a ttme the captive ministers of X^yankoji were set 
free, and sent back to Tanjore with presents and robes of 
honour* Thus Shivaji cleared himself in the eyes of the 
public. But though he gave up the idea of invading the 
Tanjore territory south of the Kolenm. he seized the whole 
Karnatak north of that river, both the jagirs of V>^okoji 

and those of Sher KJjan, Vdlorc and Arni alone still holding 
out.* ° 


Germain, who spent three days 
in .Shivaji s camp on the Kolcnin, gives a grapliic account of 
the Matatha king's .Sprartan simpHdty and efficient arrange- 
mcnts:^"Hts camp is without any pomp and unembar- 
ras^ by bag^ge or women. There are only two tena in 
It, hut of a thick simple stuff and vers^ smail,-^ne for him^ 
self and the other for his minister. The horsemen of Shivaii 
ordinarily receive two pagocLis per month as pay. All the 
horses belong to him and he entertains grooms for them ,. .. 


24 Ch.mt«Tr;ui,c. 

^ NelJoT Ranuffi. 2 Aitp. (Vol 27) jeivu tliai 
Stirr*;i ih^ rhrcc Tinjofc ^,1, lor wmc tinv jiftu 

Wn* TtnimaliiTM.. and that Jaj;ai,i,Sth mdo(«l ihc of 

..Jl bid 
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Ordinarily there are three horses for every two men, which 
contributes to die speed ’vvhich he usually makes. This chief 
pays his spies liberally, which has greatly helped his con^ 
quests by the correct information which they give.(Xfartin, 
iL 113, 119.) 

§ 15 , Shivaji^s return home and conquests. 

His hope oE recalling Vyankoji having proved futile, 
Shivaji broke up his camp on the K-olemn about 27th July. 
Thence after a short halt at ’Wali-ganda-paiam (28 in. nordi), 
he crossed the VcHar river (10 m. n.) and stopped at Tun- 
dumgui'ti for a day or two. Here he received a visit from 
the Dutch Cliief of Tevcnipatani bearing many presents 
(about 31st July), and from this place sent his army on to 
Elavanasur (22 miles further north) to take that fort from 
Vyankoji's mcn> while he hiiiLself, with Na>^ and 

others of his great men, turned 16 miles northeast to worship 
at the great Shiva temple of Vriddhachalam, (1-3 August.) 

On 22nd September Shivaji w^as at Wanikatnv'idi* (40 
miles s. w, of VcJIoi'c) and wrote to the English governor of 
Madras: ^*In the Kamat country .... I intend to butld new 
w^orks in several forts and casde^ You may Hkely have ttfith 
you such men as knotv how to make great carriages for guns 
and how to contri^'c mines. Wc have need of such men at 
present, especially those that know how' to make mines and 
to blow' up stone-ivTills. If there be any such men ivith you 
that know how' to make mines, you would be pleased lo 
send some 20 or 25, or at least 10 to 5 such men. for 1 sJiall 
pay them very well and shall entertain them in several of 
my forts.'^ The English politely declined the request, 
saying that, being merchants, it was their duty to maintain 
strict neutrality. On 3rd October. Shivaji was witlun two 
daif's^ march of Madras, Shortly before, he had pillaged Porto 
Novo, and made himself master of the South Arcot disirict. 
In October Ami suiTcndcrcd to him, and so also did some 
other forts in the North Arcot district,* 

• F.H. Fdii St. Gcnigr. 'al, 27. Love'i Vfstigei^ i. 571* 3S7. 
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Shivaji had been now absent from his own realm for 
ten months and the administration there was suffering from 
the lack of the master's control. At a grand council of his 
officers which he held in September it w’as decided to return 
to Mahar^htra. This resolution was strengthened by the 
news that Aurangzib had ordered his governor of the Deccan 
to punish Quib Shah for having joined and assisted the 
arch-rebel Shivtiji, and a combined Bijapuri and Mughal 
array had invaded Golkonda territory near Malkher.* 
(September 1677.) Therefore at the beginning of November 
1677, Shi\^ji himself with 4,000 cavalry marched away 
from the Kamatak plains, leaving the bulk of his army in 
occupation of his new* conquest and “promising to return 
quickly.” .Ascending the Eastern Ghats into the tableland, 
he took easy possession of his father’s jagir districts,—Kolar, 
Uskota, Bangalore, Balapur and Sera, in the eastern and 
central parts of the present kingdom of Mysore, repressed 
the turbulent poligars of that No Man’s land, and then 
returned home through the Bellary and Dharwar districts, 
reaching Panliala early in April, 1678. (F, R. Surat, 107. 
Sabh. 91.) 

.\bout 21st .August 1678. the fort of V'ellorc surrendered 
to Shivaji’s forces after a siege of 14 months, “Abdullah 
Khan, the Captain, that held it out all this time, haWng 
behaved himself ver>' resolutely therein. But his men from 
1.800 foot and 500 horse, being by the extremity of the siege 
and sickness reduced to 200 foot and 100 horse, and no sup¬ 
plies sent from Bijapur, , . he could not hold it longer, and 
therefore delivered it upon condition to have 30,000 pagodas 
in money, a small fort and country worth 30,000 pagodas 

per annum.” (Madras Diary and Consult. 1678-79. d 105 : 
B. S. 476.) ^ 

The territory annexed by Shivaji in the Kamluk w-as 
wtimated by SabhSsad to yield 20 lakhs of hurt a year and 
mcluded 3 hundred forts, taken or built by him. In August 


• Sarkar, Hiitory of Aurangzib, iv. cb. 42. §7-8. 
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1678j die Madias factoid write, "Shivaji by his deputies has a 
full and quiet possession of all these countries about those 
tw^o strong castJes of Jinji and Vellore, which are worth 
22 lakh of patdoes or 550 thousand pounds sterling per 
annum, at five shillings the pardoe, in which he has a con¬ 
siderable force of men and horse, 72 strong hills and 14 forts 
[in the plain], being 60 leagues long and 40 broad.” But 
gold, and not land,, was his chief object. The whole of the 
Kam5tak was "peeled to the bones" by his system of "orga- 
nwed plunder" and exaction, which is graphically described 
by the Madras President as w'ell as by Francois Martin, The 
booty carried off in this expedition* ivas so vast as to stagger 
the imagination of the Maratlia chroniclers, and they made 
no attempt to compute its value. 

Over the K.amatak plains thus conquered, he at first 
placed Shiintaji, a natural son of Shahji, as viceroy with jinjt 
for his head-quarters, assistedy by Raghunath Naravan 
Hanumant^ as diplomatic adviser and auditor (majmuadar), 
and Ilambir Rao as commander of the army of occupation, 
TJie tableland of Mysore was placed under Rango Narayan, 
as viceroy, but subject to the higher jurisdiction of Jinji. 
[Sabh* 91 ; Nfadras to Surat, 20 Nov. 1G77 ; Mission, iii. 269,] 


§16. Struggle with Vyankoji renewed ; final 
settlement. 

But the nesv conquest was uot lo enjoy peace in the 
absence of the master's eye. Vyankoji set on foot intrigues 
w'ith the Nayaks of Madura and Mysore and the poligars, 
and even appealed to the Ck>un of Bijapur and the Muslim 
nobles in his neighbourhood to organize "a confederacy for 

* “Wiih a Kicceu 35 flippy 35 Cuar'i in Spiin. Jic came, saw qnd 
ovcicaiiic. and rcpcrujid » vast 9 treasure in gpld. diiroondx. cmoalck. 
rubis and wrniiflihi mini Etiir have uim^ilicned lii:s armt witli very 
able sJnevit lo prowRiic his furchcr vktaricim designs." (H. Gan to 
Co., dated BomlMy. Ifi Jan., I(i75. O.C. 4514 .) "Peeled to the bones" in 
Mailras recanls of Oct. 1677, ''Or^nired pillage" in Kaep. 164. Mittin, 
ii. 109, 114415, H 7 , 
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regaining their own.” But no help came to him except from 
some petty chiefs. 

In November, 1677, Shivaji's troops showed a disposi¬ 
tion to cross the Rolenin river and enter the territor)’ of 
Tanjorc. V)'ankoji opposed them. The two armies stood 
hieing each other across the Kolerun for some days, without 
any aaion. Envoys from the two parties tried to effect a 
compromise, but without success. V^'ankojii delayed giving 
battle, because for some days in succession vultures had 
been flying into his camp, which was a bad omen. 

At last, on 16th November, Vyankoji crossed tlic 
Kolerun at the head of 4,000 cav’alry and 10,000 in&ntry, 
and attacked Shivajis army of 12,000 men. led by ShantSji 
Bhonsl^.* Shantaji boldly resisted from morning to night¬ 
fall, though his cavalry was of inferior quality. The contest 
was very severe, and many were slain or wounded, including 
seseral persons of note. In the end, Shantaji was worsted 
and fled for two miles. The Tanjore horsemen, after pur¬ 
suing him for a mile, returned to their tents to rest from 
the day’s fatigue. But Shantaji, on reaching his camp, "Con¬ 
sulting with his captains what the importance and shame 
[of the defeat] would be, resolved to dress and saddle their 
horses again, and so immediately rode away by other ways, 
and in the dead of night surprised them fast at rest after so 
hard labour, their horses unsaddled, and made a great 
slaughter of them, taking nigh 1,000 horses, the three chief 
commanders, the tents and all their Iwggage, and 100 horses 
more taken by woodmen who fell to share the plunder. The 
rest fled over the river Kolerun for Tanjore”.* 


The MaraUu account! uy that Hatnbir Rao cointnandeU Shivaji'a 
troofH in Uiis hatile, the Madras Factory Records and the Jesuit missionary 
say it sras Shantaji. There is no real conflict; both were present, llic 
Tlceroy and the e.-in-€. Martin. U. 119-120. 

t f. R. Sunt. Vol. 107. Madras letters of 20 aitd 29 Nov. 1677, Father 
Andre Frcirc wrote from a town of jinji district in 1678. •‘The soldiers 
of Vyankoji. transported by fury, fell on the enemy** army like lions, broke 

the ranks, tec.Shantaji. obliged to flee, presened enough coolness to 

place a large detachment in ambush ; the s-icton. carried away by the 
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Skirmishes continued between detachments of the two 
armies throughout December, and the>’ pilbgcd and ruined 
the countr)' with equal violence. Shivaji soon afterw'ards 
found it necessar) to recall much of his army from the 
Kamatak as he was threatened with an attack in his home¬ 
land. So, peace was made between the two brothers, Shivaji 
retaining the Jinji territory', some other forts, and for a time 
the Mysore tableland (Kolar, fcc.) which had once belongc*d 
to his father, while V'^-ankoji was left in undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of his dominions south of the Kolerun and some ijorlion 
of the country north of it, in return for a payment of 3 lakhs 
of pardoes (Rs. 6 lakhs) in cash. The army of occupation 
under Hambir Rao ^%ns rc*called to Maharishtra, and Ragliu- 
nath organized a local force of 10,000 hone (both pagd and 
sildfiddr) for the defence of the new province.* 

§17. The European traders during ShwafTs 


invasion. 



I - ——.I, ^ M 

•ia\c reuined any of his conquests in ( 
BanRaloTc, after 1678. A late tradition 



Bangalore. Ooskota and Shilagutta parjnna 
and Kolar dirtricts) were handed bock bv Wm 

1*.^ ___ a 


ition rum that by a polite fiction, 
parganas (i.e., the modem S()-sorc 
by him as a present to Vyankojt's 
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hasictied witli (>rescjits to keep Iiim amicably disposed to- 
u-ards thcni from the outset. On Mth May the English 
Governor of Madras rcccised a letter from him* brought by 
his Brahman agent* Maliadji Bant, asking for some cordial 
stones (bei'oar) and other comner-poisons. The English 
supplied these, together with Makiiv cocoanues and presents 
worth 60 hum Tiicsc were acknowledged with thanks on 
the 25th|, in Shivaji^s letter from ’V'ellorc in svhidi he asked 
for a fresh supply of “good counter-poisons," entreating the 
Governor "'not to be bashful in asking for the cost*" and 
sending a robe of honour for the Governor, But, again, die 
English supplied him with presents worth 52 hun^ (18th 
June.) Two Brahmans in die service of the English attended 
Shi’i’aji's camp and sent news of his doings and intentions to 
Nfadras, On 22nd September, Sbivaji again wrote to the 
Governor asking him to send 20 or 25 men who knew how 
to make gun-carriages and dig mines and blow up stone¬ 
walls* and promising to pay them t'erj' well. The Governor 
maintained his neutrality* [Madras Dicry, 1677* pp. 112* 
115 ; OX. 4266 ; E, i?. Madras, 27*] 

At the near approach of the Marathas and the conster¬ 
nation and flight among the people all around* Francois 
Martin, the Governor of Pondichen)', sent (22nd May) a 
Brahman to Shivafi at Vellore, with a letter appealing to 
him to protect the French factories in the Kamamk as he 
Jiad h idler to protected them at Raja pur in his ohti 
dominions. This agent had three interviews with Shivaji 
who demanded Fretich help in his irar with Sher Khan, and 
finally asked what they would give him for leaving them 
in peace. The French pleaded poverty in conseejuence of 
their recent war with the Dutch and stoppage of trade* On 
2nd July* Martin sent his Brahman agent again with a fresh 
appeal for protection written as from M, Baron, die director. 
.Shivaji wished for a European envoy to he sent to him- 
Sicur Germain (with A. Carte] as interpreter) was accord¬ 
ingly sent to Shivaji's camp on the Kolenin* where they 
were introduced by Janardan Pant, and returned after three 
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davT! with a fannan of reassurance for Pondicherry* (August.) 
But U^e local Maiiitlia officials of Shivaji wlu> visited diat 
city continued to CNtort money from the people. As Martin 
^vrote. “It w-as nothing but a continual search for tile men 
whom they believed to be capable of yielding money. The 
intendants arc in concert with tlie governor (suiiaAdar) of 
this province. All the ways of extiacting money are per¬ 
mitted. The letters that were \\Tittcn to Shivaji had no 
effect at all." [Martin, ii. pp, 9 J,i 15 ^] 

On 31st July tJie Chief of the Dutch factory at Tevena- 
patam (Cuddalorc) waited on Shivaji at Tunduragurti with 
presents (scarlet silt stuffs, sandal wood, rose water Maldiv 
concoanuts, doves, and sword blades.) Shivaji was pleased 
and gave die party robes of honour* But some goods of their 
factor^’ had been robljcd and they- asked for their restitution* 
evidently they had no relief. As Martin writes* "The Dutch 
were as prisoner in tJieir house at Tevenapatam and forced 
to give presents in order to have free entry' and exit." TF R 
Madras 27 ; ^fartin ii* 115.] i ^ 


§18. VymtkojTs true character. 

A striking illustration of the deliberate falsification of 
histoiT by latCT Maratha writers Is furnished by the attempt 
of fVaqnis, Chums and others to paint \>ankoi! as a 
dull .neom^tent sluggard, without any noble ambition or 
martial spirit, or even the power to appreciate an able and 
useful minister like Raghunath N. Hanuiuant^, Contem- 
t^rds enable us to correct these misrepresentations 
and put V yanfcojts character in a true light, as im unworibv 
woihcr of Shivajt, The Persian histories mention his gallant 
fight against the Mughals during Jai Singh’s intasion of 
Bijapur (1665.) He himself, and his father, annexed 
T^jore (to which, therefore, Shivaji had no legal claim.) 

le Jesuit missionarjt a^ndre Frcirc thu 5 praises his civil 
admimstraiion of die newly conquered kingdom of Tanjorc: 
e sougJu to make himself beloved by the inhabitants. 
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The justice aii<3 wisdom oE his govcmmeac b^^gan to doeie ihe 
wounds oE the preceding reign and to develop the natural 
resources o£ the country'. By repairing tlie canals and unks, 
he has given fertility to the vast fields ivhicli had been IcEt 
untilled for many years, and the last crop has surpa^cd all 
that was seen before/^ [Letter oE 1676 in lif. -49 p 

9! Q.B, 75-1 

Raghunath Hanumantc was no saint in money matters, 
I have found no evidence for Parasnis'^s stoiy' that Raghunath 
administered Vyankoji's own kingdom as his wazir for a 
year after Shlvaji's reiurn in 1678. No authentic historian 
records such an arrangement, and it is improbable 
the known facts. Therefore, the story in D* B. Parasniss 
Tanfavat-chen Rajghar^ne, 36-33 and 42-43. should be 
rejected as apociy phak 
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Apf>. His wives and children. 


§1. Adventures during return from the 
Karndtak. 


After Ills marvellous success in the invasion of the 
Kamiiiak. Shivaji left the Madras plains (early in November, 
1677) and a.sccndcd the Mysore plateau, conquering its 
eastern and central parts.* 

Leaving M>'sore (January, 1678) he crossed the Tunga- 
bhadra. and by way of Kopl and Gadag. reached Lakshraish- 
war in the Dharwar district. The desai, named Kliangauda, 
had evacuated his fort in terror, and it was occupied by live 
Marathas. Bankapur, 20 miles s. w. of Lakshraishwar, was 
next threatened, in the middle of January, 1678. From this 
place Shivaji turned his steps northwards, and arrived near 
Sampgann in the Belgium district. At Belvadi, a small 
village 12 miles s. e. of Sampgion and 30 miles s. c. of Bel* 
gaum, Savitri Bat, the widowed lady proprietor, plundered 
some transport bullocks of Shivi’s army when passing by. 

• HU rouie U thus given In S^bhasad, 92: Kolhar—Balapur—Kopal— 
l.akvliroivhwir—Ahangaudu desai chxviivcd—Sampgaon district Balv^da 
druiin invested, captured, and “taught a lesson”—Panhala. Kopal U north 
of the Tungabhadra. 22 m. west of the ruins of Vijayanagar. and 105 miles 
due KHith of Bijapur. Cadag U S5 m. west of Kopal, and LaksbmUhwar. 
24 ro. south of Gadag. 
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Her fort at once besieged, but she defended it most 
heroically for 27 days, after which it was carried by assault 
and she herself capeured.* 

This long check by a woman, IxiEorc a petty mudfort, 
greatly lowered Shivaji s prestige. As the English TUerchants 
of Rajfipur wrote: "'He is at present besieging a fort vrherc. 
by relation of their oxsai people come from him, he has 
suffered more disgrace tijan ever he did from all power of 
the Muglial or the Deccaus (=Bijapuris). and he who hath 
conquered so many kingdoms Is not able to reduce this 
woman desm " (F. R. Surat, 107, 2S Feb. 167S.) 

Soon afterwards Shtvaji had another and very great dis^ 
appointment,^probably the greatest in his life, which wt: 
describe in the words of the Rajapur factors: "famshid 
Khan, since the death of his master the Xawab [Bahlol Khan, 
on 23rd Dec., 1677] found hinaself incapable of longer hold¬ 
ing out, agrees with Shivaji to deliver up [the fort of Bijapur 
and the pet^n of Sikandar Adil Shah] to him for 600,000 
pagodas. Siddf Masaud, having intelligence of this, feigns 
a sickness, at last death, and causes a handol publicly to be 
sent away with prt of the army to Adoni, the residue (of his 
troops) about 4.000 sent to Jamshid, pretending tliat since 
the leader was dead, if he would entertain them they w'oiild 
sers-e him. He presently accepts their service and receives 
them into the Fort, who within two days seized his person, 
caused the gates to be opened and received the Siddi in 
ahvc, (21st Feb., 167S.) Shis^aji upon his march hearing this 
news returns, and is expected at Pauhala in a short time;’ 
(F. R. Sunt, VoL 107, 3rd April 1678,) 


"A honwi nanuxT 

has rhe (vlHaRr hitc) of Bdvadi. From the 

fetter of her fort (hc^foit-hi SFiLvS for otic mamh. (Jn her ind 

^uioM nmnm^ Rho«. .tic mzdc a Jorttc. i!rrtiol«li*d at| lUc iicRff 

the b^cgcT,. For one dlir *hr 
but b,t fled cpior^d ao<r 

Calt^^r ib, of ih» evil d«J. 

hk aiLr \T him 

nu dcHtij. Ite waj imprisenied in the vinage of ,Manaalt/' 
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In an age when almost every man had his price, Shivaji 
cannot be blamed for trying to make gains by bribery. The 
fort of Bijapur was for sale, and he only made a bid for it, 
and took his chance witli other competitors for the position 
of keeper of the pupp>ct Adil Shah, even as Shahji had been 
the kecp>cr of a puppet Nizam Shah. Masaud and Bahlol 
were not more disinterested, but ccruinly k'ss efficient than 
he would have been as regent of Bijapur. 

The news of the delivery of the Adil-Shahi capital to 
Siddi Masaud (21 si February) reached Shivaji on his way 
from Bclvadi through Turgal to Bijapur. and he swersed 
aside to tlie west and returned to his own stronghold of Pan- 
hala in the first week of April, 1678. 

§2. Mardtha activity in 1677. 

At this stage we may conveniently inquire into what 
happened in Maharashtra during Shivaji's absence from 
home in the Rarnatak expedition (January 1677—March 
1678.) An army was sent under Shanibhuji to annex some 
Portuguese territory near Goa. He demanded 60 villages 
from the Portuguese on the ground that they belonged to 
the fort of Pliond.1, which was now in Shivaji’s possession ; 
but on meeting with a refusal, he made a rash .assault on the 
Portuguese, who beat him off. Then the Marathas left the 
district for Daman, hoping to find less opposition there 
(Nov. 1677.) But no permanent gain resulted from this 
campaign. {Dutch Rec., \’ol. 34, No. 844.) The Maraiha 
embassy to Goa in December 1677, will be described in 
Chapter 14. 

During this period the armies left at home under .Moro 
Trimbak in the Desh and under Annaji Daito in Konkan, 
naturally confined themselves to minor raids, without ven¬ 
turing on any distant expedition, llie Surat district was. as 
usual, subjectetl to contribution by the Maratha forces now 
quartered dose by at Navsari, Gandavi. and Pindval, with 
Trimbakji in a actual command, in the alwcnce of the Peshwa. 
'Fheir officers used boldly to enter even the dty of Sumt, 
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with 40 or 50 troopers at a time and publicly demand prov^i^ 
sions and rnoney from the governor^ In November, 1677, 
Daitaji taking advanLigc of the crushing repulse of Dilir 
and Bahlol by the Colkonda troops (tiro months earlier)* 
roved the inland parts of Ranari and looted HublL Early 
in Januaty', 1678, Moto Pant "plundered Trimbak, Niisik 
and other considerable places in the Mughal territory'." 
Dilir Khan hastened there with the remnant of his broken 
army, {middle of February.)* 


§ 3 . Conquest of the north ba 7 ik of the 
T uttgabhadra. 

Shivaji*s return home (Match, 1678), revis'cd MarStha 
activiiy. The districts that he retained in Central and 
Eastern M^'sore as the result of his Kantatak expedition, 
liad to be connected with his old dominions by the conquest 
of the southern corner of tire kingdom of Bijapur, which 
consisted of the kopal region north of the Xungabliadra 
opposite the Bellary' district, as well as part of the Dhanvar 
and Belgaum districts intervening Irctwecn Kopal and 
Panhala. The Kopal district ivas held by two Afghans, 
Husain Khan Miana of Kukamur and his brother Qasira 
Khan of Kopal. They were fellow clansmen of Bahlol 
Khan, and on the death of that chief and die ruin qf his 
family* the defence of this frontier was entrusted to them. 

Husain Khnn is spoken of by Sabhasnd as a high and 
powerful noble of the rank of Bahlol Kluin, and a brave 
general renowned for his martial spirit, rvith 5,000 Pa than 
soldiers, archers, lancers, musketeers* and artillerymen 
under him. In January 1677. Hambir Ran invaded the 
Codiig dLstricl. Husain Khan Miana opposed him near 
Vciburga. After a long and bloody fight, the Paihans W'cre 
defeated. Husain Klian* cm account of his corpulence* 
c^d not ride on horseback. The elephant on svhich he 

ft ^ R=.ppi.r ID s^^«t 

S Dec. 1077 I Bonitj, lo Surjit, 21 reh., t67fl. 
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trying to escape i^as uounded in the trunk by N&goji 
Jedhd and forced to turn back. Nagoji was shot dead, but 
the Khan was captured with 2,000 of his horses and some 
elephants* Shivaji offered to set Jiim free if he gave up the 
fort of Kopal, hut he dcelincd and \ras kept a prisoner. 
Early in 1678, Shir-aji conquered the Gadag district. At 
lust after two years, the Feshrtfa Moro Pant negotiated with 
Qasim Khan (tire commandant of Kopal) through Husain's 
son and induced him to give up the fort for nioncy (3rd 
March 1679.) Husain was now released and ciuered the 
Maradia service for a living.* 

Kopal is rightly called by SahhTisad “the gate of the 
south.*" and its possession enabled the Maradia dominion 
to be extended to the bank of the Tungabliadra river and 
even across it into the Bcliars' and Chitialdurg districts* 
Sfauy of the local diieftains, who had long defied the 
Bijapur Govennnent and withheld taxes in this ill-subducd 
border country^, were now' chastised by the Nfarathas and 
reduced to obedience,^—among them being tire poligars of 
Kanafcgiri (25 miles n* e. of Kopal), Harpan^halli (10 miles 
s, of Kopl), Rayduqg, ChittaJdutg. Vidyanagar (? old Vijay- 
nagar). and Bundikot (? Cpiidicota, 45 miles e. of Harpan- 
Iralli.) This country- was now formed into a r^ular pro- 
vlnce of Shivaji’s kingdom and placed under a viceroy 
(Sabir. 81*) 


* I Imp here FdUdwpiI frtihi witli a fcir points ffom 9/ (J.n. 7t. These 
iwo vmrks call the vklpr Bahir Rhj, while Sabliajail ralli him ftaidbir 
Rao. (In hlwii MSS. Hsmbir Lt casil)' mioread as The place ol 

battle is put by Jedli^ -near I'efgrd/n** which I amend Into I'rlfeurga (30 
m, n. e. of n^dai;, nouf in ilie Lingui^ar dktricE)* and not Lnio IVtogr (20 
ijj. jourli of Bclgautn.) says that fitiiajn IUi.'ii]i ti'ai the --Mitiar of 

A-u^nttV . a chy IS ro. north of Kopal, and that Babix Rao fell in the 
battle and Zlnuin* oiit cf wounded honour, took poUAn cm being sel free 
by Shivaji (which b not hiMOntalfy mie.) Sahhosad. places the 

rxittlc u r^eyond Sampii^llon. A. S, 4SJ merely says ihat Shira Imprisoned 
Husain Khan Ijry deeeption. 

The ctuTcci history of tlic capture of Kopal is gi^Tn in Z^rifn'i-i. 
.IfflmRjn (Ur. Museum nw. Or* le4l. f, I45b. See my House of Shivait, 
ch- S.) 
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Laic in April 1678', Shivaji's troops plundered Mungi- 
Paithan, on the GodSvari, 50 miles south of Aurangabad. Ii 
was probably next month tliai they made a second attempt 
to get possession of Shivner. They invested the village (of 
Junnar) at its foot, and at night tried to scale the fort. 
“Three hundred Marathas climbed the fort-walls at night 
by means of nooses and rope-ladders. But Abdul Aziz Rhaii 
was an expert qiladar. Tliough he had sent away his sons 
and followers to reinforce tlic faujdar Yahiya Khan in the 
village, he f>crsonally with a few men slew all the infantry of 
Shiva vrho had entered the fort. Next morning he hunted out 
the few who had concealed themselves in the hill [side] below 
the fort and among the rocks and holes, but released them 
with presents, sending a message to Shivaji to the effect, ‘So 
long as I am qiladar, you w’ill never lake this fort’.'* (Dil. 
\57.M.A. 166.) 


§ 4. The Mitghals, Bijapur and Shivaji, 1678. 

A rupture now took place between Shiva and Quib 
Shah, and the diplomatic system so patiently built up by 
Madanna Pandit fell to the ground. Qiilb Sliah’s indigna¬ 
tion had been rising as he found himself made a mere cat’s 
paw by Shiva in the Kamatak adventure. He had borne 
all the expenses of the expedition and supplied artillcrs 
and an auxiliary force for it. But not one of the conquered 
forts was given to him, not one pice of his contribution was 
repaid out of the fabulous booty carried away by Shiv.l from 
that land of gold. And now the Maratha plot to capture 
Bijapur by treachery destroyed the last trace of patience in 
the Golkonda king, especially as he had been playing for 
some years past the flattering role of a chivalrous friend and 
protector of the boy Adil Shah. So. Abul Hasan arranged 
for a peace between the new Bijapuri regent, Siddi Masaud, 
and his risaLs (especially Sharza Klun), promised him money 
to pacify the unpaid mutinous soldiery', and bound him to 
wage war against Shiva and “confine him to Konkan.” The 
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Adil*Shahi nobles prcpred to open the campaign in Oceo 
ber next, \^ith about 25,000 cavalry and numerous infantry. 
But Dilir Khan spoiled ihc whole plan* (O. C. 4266 ; f. 
Surat 107*) 

DlHr Khan had exacted heavy and humiliating conces¬ 
sions from Siddi Masaud t^'hen he made peace with him at 
Kulbar^ (Nov. 1677.) The odium of that treaty fell on 
the new regent^ and all the disorders in the State and all 
the sufferings of the people were laid at his door. Distracted 
by domestic factions, daily insulted and tlireatened by the 
Aiglian soldiers^ and hopeless of preventing Sluva's bound¬ 
less violence and encroachments idth the resources of the 
ruined, divided and bankrupt State, Siddi Masaud %vanied 
to come to terms with Shi^aji; but DiHr Khan forbade it, 
assuring him that the imperial army was ready lo help him 
in fighting the Marathas. Masaud was, however, too be¬ 
wildered by the disturbances in all parts of the country to 
listen to this adsice. He wTotc to Shiva, "We are 
neighbours. W'e eat the same salt. You are as deeply 
concerned in [the welfare of] this State as I am. The 
enemy [f,e., MughaU] arc day and night trying to ruin it. 
’Wc iw'o ought to unite and expel the foreigner." [/?. S. 
452-470], At the news of these negotiations. DilJr Khan greiv 
angry and set himself to conquer Bljapur. Only respect for 
treaties had kept him from doing so before; but Masaud's 
breach of faith absolved him from the obligation to spare 
Adi I Shah. And he now' received a most unexpected accession 
of strength ; Shiv'aji's eldest son Shambhuji came over to the 
Mughal side. 


§ 5. Shambhuft deserfr to the Mughats^ 

Shivaji's severe illness early in 1676 had raised a very 
serious question in his inner eouncil. How was he to 
provide for his iivo sons? The vounger Rajaram, a boy of 
six, would not Ijc safe if left in the po^ver of his elder 
brother Sliambhuji, a growm-up youth notorious for his 
violent temper and self-indulgent character. Tile example 
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of the reigning .\fughal Emperor boded no good for 
5hii'aji''s sons after his death. Later in that year, when the 
pbn of invading the Eastern Ramatak itas matured, the 
Rajah decided to separate ins two heirs before setting out 
on this distant campaign, with its natural war risks for 
himself. So, on 1st November he sent ai'i'ay Shamhhuji to 
Sangameshwar to take lessons in the Hindu religion and 
government from tltc learned Deputy Pandit Rao, Keshav 
Bhait Upadhyay. The prince was also to be trained in 
administmtive is'ork by making him governor of that 
district, with Nilo Moreshw'ar (the Pcshw'a's son) as his 
diwan. Rajaram ivas left in the capital m charge of the 
quccn-mothcT and the council of ministers. At Sanga^ 
meshwar, Shamblmji attended leaures in Sanskrit ethics 
and politics, but profited little by them. He antagonised 
his diwan by interfering with the administrative measures 
of the officers and setting the people up against the minister 
as an oppressor. 

A year and a half passed in this tvay when Shivaji came 
home bom the Karnatak, and the dimiou of his heritage 
after him became a live issue (April 1678.) He proposed a 
very sensible partition of his empire,—the homeland of 
Maharashtm with its long-settled peaceful territory' and 
resident bmilies rsf biddul her^itary' ministers and 
generals, wa.s to go to Rajaram, a delicate Ijoy of eight, 
bemuse there was then no whisper even of the Mughal 
Emperor or one of his sons coming to the South with a 
vast army for subduing the Marathas, and Bijapur and Col- 
konda w-erc still strong and allied to the Maratha king. 
The newly annexed country of the Kamatak (Mysore—Jinji) 
could more reasonably be Shambhujrs share, because the half- 
subdued state of the province demanded a vigorous gro'im'Up 
sovereign to keqi hold of it, and for such a task Shambhuji 
was bey ond question the fittest person and Rajarara was un¬ 
thinkable. 

Shambhuji naturally grumbled at the ancestral home¬ 
land of the Bhonslcs being given to his junior brother. 
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while liift oivTt lot was to be to shoulder the dangerous and 
unprofitable task of main taming himself in an unsubdued 
province, six hundred miles a wav from Maharashtra, amidst 
an alien race and alien speech» with no resident Nfaratha 
population to back him but only refractoiy local chiefs all 
around him. 

The breach in the Maraiha royal council became the 
public talk. Dilir Khan seized tfie opening and wrote secret 
letters to Shambhoji promising to win Ins patrimony of Desh 
and Konkan for him by the armed strength of tlie Mughal 
Government if he joined Dilir, There icas no talk of annex¬ 
ing Maharashtra to the Mughal empire; Dllir's support icos 
to be purchased merely by Shambhuji agreeing to a jxilicy 
of friendly alliance U'iih the viceroy of Mughal Deccan, as 
Shahu promised in 1718, [Param, K^ySj see. 3*] 

Shambhuji's own conduct brought matters to a crisis. 
For having violated a beautiful Biahman i,vomaii w1to was 
visiting the palace on a religious Eesttvak the prince -was 
removed to Parli (Sajjangarh) to be placed under the 
moral teaching of Shivaji's guru Ramdas. The saint of 
Sajjangarh vras as successful as the pandii of Sangameshwar. 
At Parli, Sliambhuji soon overawed his father's qiladar, 
raised troops of his ow^n^ and one day escaped with his wife 
Yesu Bai dressed in male attire on horseback, and joined 
Dilir Khan, This happened on 13th December 1678. 
Shivaji sent a force in pursuit, but it was too late, Dilir 
Khan, on getting Shambhuji's letter, had detached from 
his camp at Bahadurgarh 4,000 men under Ikhlas Khan 
(the commander of his vanguard) and Ghairac Khan (his 
nephew) to advance and esets^rt the fugitive. They met him 
8 miles south of Supa, and Dilir himself joined them at 
Karkamb, 12 miles further north-east, Diiir Khan rvas 
thrown into transports of joy by the desertion of Shi^'a]^s 
heir to his side, '"He felt as happy as if he had conquered 
the whole Deccan!” “He bent his drums in ecstasy and 
sent a report to the Emperor, Shambhu w'as created a 
7-hazari and a Rajah and presented svkli an elephant," 
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The Khan with his x-aluablc new ally halted at .\kluj (50 
miles south of Bahildui*garh) for some time to prepare for 
the im-asion of Bijapur. [B. S. 171. Dil. 159.] 


§ 6. Maratha plot to seize Bijapur. 

In this danger Siddi Masaud immediately asked for 
help from Shi\a, as agreed upon. The Rajah sent six to 
seven thousand hcasy casualty to guard Bijapur. Masaud 
could not fully trust his ally, he asked the .Maratha contin¬ 
gent to halt beside the stream of the village Itangihal (5 m. 
n. w. of the cits), but they came nearer, encamped at Khana- 
pura and Khusraupura. and demanded that one of the gates 
and one of tlie towers of the fort should be entrusted to 
them. Masaud wisely declined. Then they moved to 
Zuhrapura and encamped on the plain just outside the walls, 
ihus increasing Masaud’s suspicion. Soon the allies began 
lo quarrel openly.* The Marathas were detected in trying 
lo smuggle arms and men into the fort, by concealing the 
arms in sacks of grain and disguising the soldiers as drivers 
of the pack-oxen! Then Shi\a threw off the mask. He 
began to plunder and desastate Adil-Shahi territor>’ again. 
His men looted the suburbs of Bijapur,—Daulatpura 
(= Khawaspura), Khusraupura and Zuhrapura, and carried 
off the rich banias for ransom. Near the tomb of Shaikh 
.Ahmad Khaw^-Ktiani, they slew Ali Raza and wounded 
Siddi Yaqut. But when they reached the tomb of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, west of the dty, a shot from the fort-guns killed 
I he Mar3tlia commander and the men fled away. Masaud 
now made peace with Dilir Khan. 

A Mughal force u’as invited to Bijapur, royally wel¬ 
comed, and sent off with a Bijapuri army under V’enkatadri 

li ii reported that Shivaji has in person plundered Shahpitr, the 
suburbs of Bijapur. and bad liked to have got into the royal city, the 
conquest whereof is his sole aim. lot it should fall into the Mnghars hand*, 
and then he knows he could f»ot long subsist." (Bombay to Surat. 4 April, 
1679, in Orme .SfSS. 116.) 
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Murtri (the cotifKiant oE the regent) and other officers, against 
I he iMaiaUias, Tftcy reached Tikota (13 miles w. of Bijppur). 
when spies brought the report tLit Shiva himself had arrived 
at Selgur (55 miles w, of Bijapur and the same distance east 
of Panhiila) mth 7 to 8 thousand men and w'anited to make 
a night-aitack on the Mughal or tfte Bijapuri army, whichever 
would adT-'artcc first- But a new quarrel between Masaud 
and Shirzii Khan now paralyzed the pow'er of Bijapur. (5.5. 
471—477,) 


g 7» Dilir capUires J3hup5/g£if/i. 

Dilir Khan next mardicd to the fort of Bhupaigarh,* 
which Shivaji liad built as a store-house of his property and 
a refuge for the families of his subjects In that neighbour¬ 
hood during his wars with the Mughals. By great labour 
the imperialists dogged some gum to the top of a neigh¬ 
bouring height during the night, and next morning began 
to batter die walls and towers* The assault was launched 
about 9 on 2nd April, 1679, and the Mughals fought 
with vigour till noon, when they captured the fort after 
heavy slaughter on l>oih sides, V^ast quantities of grain and 
other property and large numbers of people (w'ho had sought 
refuge there from the neighbouring districts) were captured 
by the victors. Seven hundred sun ivors of the garrison were 
deprived of one hand and then set free; the other captives 
w'erc evidently sold into slavery. 

Before this Shivaji had sent 16,000 horse to relieve the 
fort. They arrived too late, but hovered on. the four sides 
of the Mughals. Suddenly tlicy learnt tliat Ira] Khan and 
Bajaji Rao [Nlmbalkar] were bringing provisions from 

• Sli:i:TTihtiujr» to itic >fughals and capturi: o( llliiipsilg^irh: 

S. : B. S. +71, 1774711, 500 501 (fust.) DH. iSJ-IfiS (reliable.) r. /?, 
Sural. J08, R.ajapur to Surat. 16 Dec., I(i7n'+ Hcmibay ici Sunt. I Jan.,^ 
1600 (rctuiTir) Sabii. E4, nhupalgarU. 31 ni. n, w. of JaUi, 45 lu. s. w. of 
randbarpur, and 10 m. j. c. of Khan^tpur In tlic Satua diairicr ; the naonJcTu 
nqinc of ihc if Banur 40 N‘* E.); dcacribcd jn fiom. Col, iti*. 

455456. Pajinuinand KSirynin, «c* 3. 
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Parenda to the besieging army, and then they immediately 
hastened to mtercept the convoy* But Dilir Khan detached 
Ik Idas Klian sviih 1^00 cavalry to the aid of Iraj KEian. 
Twelve miles from Bhtijsalgarh he overtook, the MarSthas. 
Ikhlfts Khan’s small force itas enveloped and he took refuge 
in a walled village anti repelled the Maratha assault %vith 
his back to the tvall, doing great havoc among the enemy 
with his artilleryand slaying neaily one thousand of Shiva’s 
men. Then large reinforcements arrived from Dilir Khan, 
at ivhose approach the Maraihas 11 cd a^vay* Dilir then went 
back to Bhupalgarh, burnt everyiliing that he could not carry 
offp dismantled its fortifications, and returned to DhulkhetL 
(B. S. 477—47a : Di7. 160.) 

The fugitive Marithas, however, scored a success. Near 
Karkamb (SO miles south of Parenda), they fell in with Iraj 
KJian, looted all his grain aiul the property of his troops, 
and forced him to flee w4ih a fe\v' men into a small fort 
Jiard by, where he was aficnvards relieved by his kinsman, 
Mir Muhammad Khan, the qitaddr of Parenda. (Dii 161.) 

The fall of Bhupalgarh was followed by a period of 
puzzling intrigue and counter-intrigtie between the Mughal 
viceroy and the Bijapur nobility, and also cjuarrels between 
\fasaud and Sharz;i Khan, iVIasaud and Diltr, and Masaud 
and his favourite Venkaiadrt. 

§ S. SbiVfl/Ti htier on religious toleration. 

Alxjut the middle of this year Shiva] i sent to Auian^ib 
a \>'elhreasoncd and spirited letter of protest against the 
josjyu polltajc, which was drafted by Niia Prabhu in 
eloquent Persian* 

To the Empteror Aiamgir— 

This firm and constant wcll'W^sher Shivaiji, after 
tendering thanks for the grace of God and the favours O'f 
the Empcior.—which are clearer than the Sun,—begs to 
inform sour Majesty that, although this svell-w'ishcr was 
led by his adverse Fate to come asvay from your august 
Presence without taking leave, yet he is ever ready to 
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perform, to the fullest extent possible and proper, every¬ 
thing that duly as a servant and gtaihudc demand of him. . . 

*‘It has Teccntly come to my ears that, on the ground 
of the war W'iih me having exhausted your wealth and 
emptied your treisury^ your Majesty has ordered dial 
money under the name of jaziya should be collected from 
the Hindus and the imisciial needs supplied with it. May 
it please your Majesty I That architect of the htbric of 
empire, [Jalal-utl-din] Akbar Padishah, reigned with full 
power for 52 [lunar] years. He adopted the admirable 
policy of universal harmony (sulh-i-ku() in relation to all 
the various sects, such as Christians, Jews, Muslims, Dadu's 
followers, sky-worshippers (Jalakia), njfl/a/ciu, heathens 
(anjaria), atheists (da/iarm). Brahmans and Juin priests. Tlte 
aim of his libt'ral heart was to cherish and protect all the 
people. So, he became famous under the title of Jagat 
Guru, "the World's spiritual guide/ 

"Next, the Emperor Nur-ud*din Jahangir for 22 years 
spread his gracious shade on the head of the work! and Us 
dtvellers, gave his heart to his friends and his hand to his 
work, and gained his desires. The Emperor Sh^ jalan for 
52 years cast his blessed shadow on the head of the world and 
gathered the fruit of eternal life.—^ivhlch is only a synonym 
for goodness and fair fame,—as the result of his happy time 
on earth, (f'erses) 

He who lives with a good name gains everlasting 
wealth. 

Because after his death, the recital of his good deeds 
keeps his name alive. 

"Through the auspicious eifect of this sublime disposi- 
Tion, wherever he [.4kbar] bent the glance of his august 
wish, Victor)' and Success advanced to viclcome him on the 
way* In his reign many kingdoms and forts were conquered 
[by him.] The state and [X)ti;er of these Emperors can be 
easily understood from the fact that Alamgir Padishah has 
failtxl and become distracted in the attempt to merely follow 
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Llicir poUtitaL sysicin. Thcyt too, had the potver of levy¬ 
ing the jaziya; but they did not give place to bigotry in 
their hearts, as they considered alt men, high and lo\\\ 
created by God to be [liviiig] examples of the nature of 
diverse creeds and temperaments. Tlicir kindness and 
benevolence endure on tite pages of Time as their memo¬ 
rial, and so prayer and praise for these (three) pure souls 
will dwell for ever in the hearts and tongues of mankind, 
among both great and small. Prosperity is the fruit of 
one's intentions. Therefore* ilicir wealUi and good fortune 
continued to increase, as God's creatures reposed in tire 
cradle of peace and safely [under their rulej* and dieh 
undertakings succeeded, 

"But in your Majesty's reign* many of the forts and 
provinces have gone out of your possession* and the rest 
will soon do so loo, because tliere w ill be no slackness on niy 
part in ruining and devasiating them. Your peasants arc 
down-trodden ; the yield of every village has declined,—in 
the place of one lakh [of Rupees] only one thousand, and 
in the place of a thotisiuid only ten are coUccccd, and dial 
too tviih difficulty. AVlien Poverty and Beggary have made 
their homes in the palaces of the Emperor and the Princes* 
the condition of the grandees and officers can be easily 
imagined. It is a reign in ivhich the army is in a ferment, 
the mcrclianis complain, the Muslims cry, the Hindus are 
grilled* most men lack bread at night and in the day inilamc 
their own cheeks by slapping diem [in anguish,] How can 
the roy'al spirit permit you to add the hardsliip of the jaziya 
to this grievous state of things? "The infamy will quickly 
spread from west to cast and become recorded in books of 
history that the Emperor of Hindusthan, coveting the 
beggars' bowls, takes jaziya from Brahmans and Jain 
monks, yogis^ srjnnyaiiSt bairagist [jaiq>crs, mendicants* 
ruined tvreichcs, and the famine-stricken*—^thai his valour 
is shown by attacks on the-wallets of beggars,—that he 
tiashes down to the ground the name and honour of the 
Timurids! 
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it please your Majestyi IE you believe in the 
true Djviiic Book and ’Word of God die Qiirarj), you 
will find dicrc [that God is styled] Rabb-uMIamhi^ the Lord 
of all men, and not the Lord of the 

Muhaminadans only. \^erily, Islam and Hinduism arc icmis 
of contrast* They are [diverse pigments] used by the true 
Divine Painter for blending the colours and filling in the 
outlines [o£ His picture of the entire human species*] If it 
be a mosque, the call to prayer is clianted in remembrance 
of Him, If it be a temple* the l>cll is rung in yearning for 
Him only* To show bigotry for aivy man's own creed and 
practices is ccjuivalent to altering the words of the Holy 
Book. To draw new lines on a picture is equivalent to I 
finding fault with the painter* * * . * . \ 

“In strict justice the joziya is not at all lawful. From 
the political point of view it can be allowable only if a 
beautiful w'oman w'caring gold ornaments can pass from 
one province to another widtout fear or molestation. [But] 
in these days even, the cities are being plundered# what shall 
I say of ihc open coiintr)^? Apart from its injustice* this 
imposition of the jaziya is an innovation in India and 
inexpKxlient. 

"If you imagine piety to consist in oppressing the people 
and terrorixtng the Hindus* you ought first to levy the faziya 
from Rana Raj Singh* who is the head of the Hindus. Then 
it w'ill not be so very diETicult to collect it from me* as 1 am 
at your ser^'icc. But to oppress ants and flics is Ear from 
displaying valour and spirit. 

“1 wonder at the strange fidelity oE your officers that 
diey neglect to tell you of the true state of things* but cover 
a blazing fire with straw I May the Sun of your royalty 
continue to shine above the horizon oE greatness! “ [Sartar, 
llisioty of AufiingLib, iii. Ch. M* App.] 

^ 3, Dilir Bijapur^ Shwaji oids AdU Shah. 

On IStli August, 1679, Dilir crossed the Bhiraa ai 
Dhulkhed* m. due north of Bijapur* and opened a new* 
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campaign against MaLsaiid. That helpless regent begged aid 
from ShK^ji, sending to him an envoy named Hindu Rao 
charged with this piteous appeals "The condition of this 
royalty is not hidden from you* There is no army, money, 
or ally for defending the fort and no provision at alL The 
enemy is strong and ever bent on war. ’^'ou are a hctiwli' 
tar>' servant, elevated by this Court. Ajid, therefore, you 
will feci for this house more than others can. W^e cannot 
defend the kingdom and its forts ivithout your aid. Re true 
to your salt; turn towards us. Command what vou consider 
proper* and it shaD be done by us/' 5. 493.) 

Shiva undertook the defence of Bijapur,* ordered 
10,000 of his cavalry to reinforce Afasaud* sent from his 
forts 2,000 oxdoads of provisions to the city, and bade Ins 
subjects send grain and other necessaries to Bjjapnr for sale^ 
so that the citizens and soldiers there might not suffer from 
scarcity. His envoy \ isaji NiLkanth brought to Masaud his 
cheering message, “^'ou hold the fort. I shall go out and 
punish Dilir Khnii as he deserves." VjsaJi reported to the 
regent that 5,01KJ \laraiha troops had reached Ainapur (20 
m. s* e. of Miraj) and 5,000 others Bhupalgarh* waiting for 
his call lo come* when needed. 

The .Mughal general Sujan Singh took Afangalvhid 
from Shiva’s men about September (AJ. .4. IS2), and came 
nearer to Bijapur. Masaud conciLiated SabajS Ghatge and 
sent him with the army of Hurgal to Indt (28 ni. n. of 
Bijapur.) This^ detachment had a skirmish with Sharabhujj 
vvho was out foraging;, al>out fifteen men were slain on each 
side; Sablt|i was wounded, but he captured 50 horses, 50 
oxen, and 4 citnels from the enemy, Shivaji’s envoy now 
readied Bijapur with Anand Rao at the head of 2300 horse. 
They were welcomed by Masaud and stationed in the 


• .Shn-aji a!i the My of Qippur in I675i S* 49S-497 StM: SaWi- 
> f. R. Fon Sf. V'q|. 28. p. Mw R^ighjv frtmi Colfcondj 

lo ^r^draI. H Jamtai 7 . (Quih Shah detenn} bv the SU .i^al envfrt' 

from KUdin^f an auny to aid Bijapur, but smt irmnc> iftretlv id Shiviti w 
Cllliit lrdop« for Jta tkfctlA^) ^ j 
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NiiuraipurJ suburb. Bajaji [NimbSlkar], now in Mughal 
service, laid siege to the fort of Akhij. but a Bijapuri general 
named Bahildur marched up from Sangula (32 m. s.) and 
drove liim away. 

But on 15th September, Dilir Khan left his camp at 
Dhulkhed and came ver^’ close to Bijapitr, reaching Barntgl^ 
6 m, n, e, of the city, on 7th October. Here he halted and 
held palavers with Masaud's cnv'oys. On 30th October 
Shivaji arrived at Selgtir, midway between Panhala and 
Bijapur, with 10,000 cav^lrv^ His first detaclrment left 
Nauraspura next day to welcome him there. Shiva, wanted 
to visit Adil Shah ; Masaud permitted him to come with an 
escort of 500 men only. But the Peshwa More I'rimbak disr 
suaded Shivaji from htllmg into the power of Masaud by 
entering the fort. 

So, on 4th November, 1679, the Maradva king divided 
his army into two bodies; he himself with 8 or 9 thousand 
troopers started by the road of Muslah and Alniala, and 
Anand Rao with 10,000 cavalry’ by way of Man* and San¬ 
gula, to raid the Mughal dominions and divert Dilir from 
the environs of Bijapur, But Dilir Khan, to vvhom the cap- 
lure of Bijapur seemed easy, paid no heed to the Maratlia 
plunder and devastation of those provinces, which was a 
familiar animal evil, and hoped for ihe highest rewards froin 
the expected conquest of the AdihShahi capital. So, he 
pressed his attack on it, without retreating. [3. S. 493—^'95.j 

g 10. Diiir’s rmfuges^ Jie/uj n djT i'ftawihftu/i. 

But his siege of Bijapur was a failure. After vainly 
trying to make peace vvith Masaud, he left the environs of 
the city on Mih November and marched westwards, intend¬ 
ing to invade the Miraj-Panh5la region and create a diver¬ 
sion there, vrhich vvould quickly recall Shiva home. The 

* Tlic nver Mmu 31 Huk the soaiti M Sam^ula. (20 nv. cit 

Piindh^rpiir.) b SMrt a cojivjsi’* ciruT for Jai (lawnp 
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scheme seemed promisingp as Shambhuji bi^gged of l\k 
ability to capture forts rjulckiy with his Maratha followers 
and thus make the progress of tJic imperialists easy< while 
the petty chiefs (nayak-mars) of Mira] had been already won 
over by a Mughal agent. 

Rut Dilirs ivork is'as to ravage the Bijapuri tciritory 
with insane cruelty. By way of Bahmanhali, Afaknapur, 
and Jalgcri, he reached Tikota (13 m. w. of Bijapur), a rich 
and populous village, where the wcnilthy men of the neigh' 
hourhood had taken refuge with their families. "The 
Mughab ivere utterly unexpected. When IkhlSs Khan with 
[DilirsJ vanguard arrived there and began to plunder h, 
the wives of the Hindus and Muslims tvith their children 
jumped into the wells near their houses and committed 
suicide. The village was utterly sacked. Nearly 3,tX)0 men, 
both Hindus and Muslims, were taken prisoners [for being 
Mid into slaver)',] . , . , Leaving Tikota on ISth November, 

) w^y of Hoti^ad and Tclsang, ravaging the country' and 
carrying off the people as slaves, the imperialists reached 
Adini (43 m. w, of Bijapur,)" Here, according to the 
English factory records, a breach took place bctw'oen the 
Mughal general and his Maratlia ally, Athni, ^a consider¬ 
able mart," was burnt dotvn and Diliv proposed to sell the 
inhabitants who iverc all Hindus. Shambhuji objected to 
It, but was overruled, and liegan lo grow sick of his asso¬ 
ciates, (K /t, Surat 106, Bomb. lo Surat, I Jan,, 16S0,) On 
21st November, Dilir left Athiii for Ainaput, 12 miles 
w-esnvards, but learnt on the way that Shambhuji had fled 
away to Bijapiir. 

his coming over to the \fughah in December 

cf. constantly approached by 

nvaji 5 agents ivith all sorts of persuasions and promises 
to rcium to his father. Even Nimbalkar, his 

brothcr-in-law, though now a Mughal scnani. censured him 
fcr h,s act of desertion. (Shambhu reported the matter to 
iJdir, s^iio put ^rahadj| m confinement for sonte days. DU. 

-) by this lime .Shambhuji had made tip his mind 
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to leave the Mughals.® In the night of 20th November he 
slipped out of the camp with his wife Yesu Bai disguised 
in male attire and only 10 troopers for escort, rode hard to 
Bijapur in the course of the next day and was warmly 
received by Masaud. Dilir, on learning of Sliambhu*s flight 
on the 21st, promptly returned towards Bijapur and sent 
an agent, Khwajah Abdur Razzaq, to tliat city to bribe t!\e 
regent to capture the Maraiha prince (28th.) In the night 
of the 30th, Shambhuji, getting scent of the matter, issued 
in secret from Bijapjur, met a body of cavalry sent by his 
father to escort him, and galloped away to Panhala, which 
he reached about the 1th of December. {B. S. 501.) 


§11. Last campaign of Shivaji. 

^Ye shall now trace the history of Shivaji's movements 
from 4th November, 1679, when he marched out of Selgur 
(55 m. w'. of Bijapur.) The Maratha cavalr)', 18,000 strong, 
rapidly moved northwards in two parallel divisions under 
Shis’aji and .Anand Rno, and {>oured like a flood through the 
districts of Mughal Deccan, plundering and burning all the 
places in their track and taking an immense booty in cash 
and kind. In the middle of the month, Jalna, a populous 
trading town, 40 miles east of Aurangabad, was captured 
and plundered. 

Here the godly saint, Sayyid Jan Muhammad, had his 
hermitage in a garden in the suburbs. As Shivaji in his 
raids alwa^'s spared the holy men and holy places of all reli¬ 
gions, most of the wealthy men of Jalna had taken refuge 
in this hermitage with their money and jewels. The raiders, 
finding very' little booty in the town and learning of the 
concealment of the wealth in the saint’s aliode, entered it 


• According to Sahhaud. W. Aurangrib wro(c lo Dilir to arrest Shatnhhu 
and send him a prisoner to Delhi; but the Mughal general, to keep hU 
word to his gtscst. inforroetl the Maratha prince ot the letter and connised 
at his flight. I'nlikely story. B, S. 501 ays that Aurangrib summoned 
Shambhu to his Court. 
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and robbed the refugees, wounding many of them. The 
holy man appealed to them to dcsisi, bin they only abused 
and threatened him for his pains* Then the man of God. 
'hvho had marvxlloiis efficiency of prayer/^ tilled Shiva, and 
popular bt'Iief ascribed the Rajahs death fnc months after¬ 
wards to these curses. (K* K. ii. 271 ; DiL m i 91 Q. B. 88 i 
Retribatoin visited the ^^laralha array very' much 
^ncr* >lna, both town and suburb, was thoroughly plun¬ 
dered and devastated for four days. Then as the Maraihas 
uere retreating* loaded with l>ooiy consisting of ^'countless 
go , silver^ jeivcls, cloths, horses, elephants and camels, 
an enterprising Mughal officer. Ranmast than,* attacked 
their reaopiard. Sidhoji Nimbalkar with 5.000 men 
held him in check for three day^, i>ut was at last sbin 
with many of his men* In the meantime* very- large rein- 
fo^ements ircre hastening up to the Mughals from Auran- 
^bad. close at hand, under Kesari Singh and Sardiir Khan, 
men these came to a halt six miles from the fighters, ResaH 
-Singh sent a scctcl message to Shiv-a as a brother Hindu, to 
run au'ay at once before the Mughals could cotripiete their 
circle and cut him off. Shiv^ji cntrirsied himself to his chief 
spy* Bahirji, under whose skilful guidance tlie MarStha army 
escaped by an obscure path after three days and nighLs of 
anxious and ceaseless marching. But ihev had to sacrifice 
much of their l>ooty, besides losing 4.000 horsemen killed 
and Hambir Rao wmindcd. 


From this disastrom cxpodtiion, Shivnji rclurncd to 
.1 in -snrhf (about ggnd Xovemher^ and rented Jus exhausted 


1.ono..r „ e rwivrf 1 i.f 

M fT"' rT. > ''■=‘1"" -r "i"’ 

ai ihan*-ih[Ur ot q^acUir of laJim ai ihii, tiHi.- u- 

tl..r«h.b, of Ailuj “'""'■"'‘O ™r‘ I’"" 

^ F1.0 tor, .o, re.um«l 

Bippur when! mr li ' RTfiamt part at hi* army near 

ori^ rail. KJl.n wtiollj n„„„l |,i,„. .„j 

^ ' *■ ( ■ Stmt J 0 &,] jtrre Oic place of hattre atttf the 
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and .stricken army for some days, and ihciit at the beginning 
of December, went to Raigarli. where he seems to liavc 
passed the whole of that month. 

As Dilir Rhan svas advancing ^rcstwards from Bljapnr 
about the middle of November, .seemingly intent on laying 
siege to PaiihalTi, and the presence of Shanibhuji in tin- 
enemy's camp thTcatened a civil tvar in the MarStha State, 
Shi’iajj tried to convert Panhala into an impregnable refuge 
by removing to it the guns of many of hi$ other foils* besides 
lO pieces bongbt from the French. A.s early as 24th Novem¬ 
ber he had sent Soni^ji, the brother of Annaji Datto, to 
remove about 30 pieces of cannon from the forts of Ankolfi, 
Karwar*, Someshwar and Phonda* and drag them to Pan- 
Itiiia "by the strength of men and bnlTaloes." (F, R. Surat 
lOS, Rajapui to Surat, 30 Dec., Karwar to Surat, 24 Nov., 
1679.) 

Towards the dose of November, a fresh maraiha army 
of 12,000 men assembled near Rajapur in Sotuh Konkau, 
They bred the town (26tJi) and set out (on the 2&th) for 
Burhanpur, but abandoned the idea and turned off towards 
^[alkapu^* where Shivaji himself was ric]xiTtcd to have 
arranged to meet them with 20,000 more cav^alry'. Evidently, 
he did not do so, and the Maraiha division that raided 
Khandesh, in the last week of November. *'buraing and 
plundering Dliaraiiguon, Chopra, and many other consider¬ 
able totvns adjacent", was led by one of his generals. [F. R. 


Muj^h^l grncj^l are incorreettr niiT»ct3. Rajapur {50 Dec,) pui-i the Idm st 
' ''ahm'c 4.000 Itarst."' ami tlvs fonmuntlcr Itumnttmlbough Jllambir Rai^] hiro- 
sclt ver>' niiicli truundiul. The aibcnc Bombay km?! 3£^d■^ "The Prshwa wa* 
inknfletl for Siirai, Imj* (he ovcrihrqw he recfeccd b)’ one Rafima'it Khan, 
who liiUcd him 2,000 ram and look 400 hnne, k'IiIcIi divericd him." Bui 
|]i« TumiHir ilut teachnl Humhiiy evidently oonlcuintled the campaigns of 
Shivaji and his Bcdiwa loRcthcf; and Surat wroic on IS Eke.. "The advlee 
you {f.e., Bombay) jtave u( of Shivaji aoil Ills. Tcsliwa being mutctl by llw 
king'* army in two mcral eneDiintrr> ii here iiniic omtnry repcntoil." 
Sahh, /. and PJ Q-fl- all isaibe the virtorr over Sfitvafl to 
RannuLst Khan. No encounter took place between Dilk and the Marathu 
near fiSjapm fiom Nov. 367S to Alilva*i denih, as S'- cleaily thaws. 
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Surat lOS, Rnjapur lo Surat. 6 Dec. ; VoL i, Surat Consult. 
8 Dec. 1679.] 


§ 12- Domtestic troubles of Shivaji. 

Early in December, ShivajI was greatly relieved by the 
ne\i's that his rebel son Shainbhuji had left the Mughals and 
Come back to Panhala (about 4th Doc.) Here SJiivaji arrived 
at die end of the month, to meet the returned prodigal and 
trs' to reform him by persuasion. 

T he recent rebellion of Shambhuji had revealed the 
serious danger that threatened the newly founded Maratha 
kingdom. The character of his eldest son filled Shiva with 
the gloomiest anticipations of the future. A piofligaic, 
capricious and caiel youth, devoid of es'ery spark of honour* 
patriotism or religious fervour, eould not be left sole master 
of ^faharashtra. And yet* the only alternative to Shambhu 
^^as Rajat^m, a boy of ten, whose accession would have 
meant a regency. But there was so much mutual jealousy 
and discord among the old ministers of the State, especially 
between Aforo 1 rimbak, the premier* and Annaji Datto. 
the viceroy of tlie Wcsi, that a council of regency would 
have broken up in civil war and the ruin of the State a^ 
surelji as the Puna council of ministers did a century later. 
A division of the kingdom between the two princes was pro- 
posed. Shambhuji taking Afaharashtra and Rajarani the 
Karnat countrv' beyond the Tungabhadra ; but the plan vras 
not given effect to, (Sabh. 9*. 105.) 

Shivaji tried hard to conciliate and reason with 
Shambhu. He appealed to all the nobler instincts of the 
prince as well as to his self-interest* read him many a lecture, 
showed him his treasury, revenue returns* list of forts and 
muster-rolls of troops and horses, and urged him to lie 
worthy of such a splendid heritage and to be true to all the 
high hopes which his own reign had raised in the Hindu 
world. But a boni judge of character like Shivaji must 
have soon perceived that his sermons were falling on deaf 
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ears, and hence his last da>^ were clouded by despair. (Sabh. 
95, lOS-iai.) 

After Dccemljcr, 1679, SUivaji's health apparently 
declined, and he seems to ha^e had a premonition of the 
appraach of death, (Sabh. 103.) This fact made the choice 
of an heir a live issue, and the plots and counter-plots in bis 
harem and cabinet thickened in consequence. 


§ 15 . Death of Shivafi 

On 23rd March, 1630, the Rajah seized with fever 
and blood dysenter>\ The illness continued for twelve days. 
Gradually ail hope of recovery faded away, and then, after 
giving solemn charges and wise counsels to his nobles and 
officer, and consoling the weeping assemblage ivith assur¬ 
ances of the spirit's immortality in spite of the perishabk- 
ncss of the body, the maker of the MarStha nation performed 
the last rites of his religion and f ell into a trance, whic h 
imperceptibly passed jj^ath. It was the noon of Snn- 
"day, 4th Apriiri680, die full moon of the month of Chaitra * 
He had not yet conipkted the 5Srd year of his age. The 
Muslim world a5cril>ed his premature death to the curse of 
the saint Sayyid Jan Muliaminad of Jalna. In ^faharashtra 
there were some whispers of his wife Soynl Bat, the mother 
of Rajili'am, having administered poison to him to prevent 
his giving the throne to Shambhuji. 

The old Marailii baft/iar written by Sabhasad, is silent 
on the point, and witlt good reason. A sersant of Rajarfim, 
in a book wTittcn by order of that king and for his eyes, 
could not possibly have mentioned his mother’s murder of 
her hasband even if it had been tmc. Shambhuji a year 

• Ijjti ]IIn &3 ami cicaili of Sh!v;iji: S;iLh. 10S403; f, H- Suiac. KWt, 
iVombav it> Siirtt, 28 April, 168(1 by tnc); Mr A, Djf. 165 

(one :icri[ciicif only); K. K. ii. 271 feme scn.|rnctc)-t Stona, ti- SSL S/ Q.A. S!) 
and Dig- 463167 aw iradiliooal tMorts" and charRc Seffra Bai wiili 

murder. OrnK's itory B9) Iiat been TejMtcd by me, I tint, 

quarirrtyr Iv, G03). In 168Q ibc ChaftTa tnU cxlcndcd cner balli Srd 

and 4ih April (Sat. and Sunday), I follow Sabhsuad who crim Sunday, 
which agrtes with the Engliih F. E, 
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after bis accession put So>7a Bai to death on the charge of 
her having poisoned her husband, but it was in all prob¬ 
ability a false pretext for urcaJting vengeance on his step^ 
mother for her late attempt to crown her own son. Rcadcis 
of Macaulay’s account of the death of Charles H, will remem¬ 
ber how at that very time in Europe liardly a sovereign died 
without the event being ascribed to poison. 

It is true that throughout life Shivaji (like all other 
^tern sos’creigns) was on his guard against being poisoned. 

e ^ n him, during the Kamaiak expedition, repeatedly 
wTiting to the English to send him Afaldive cocoanuts. bezoai 
Mone and other “good counter-jjoisons" (i.e., anti-dotes), but 
It was a mere precaution. 


S. 


APPENDIX 

Shivaji’s Wists a.n’d Children. 

Ilivn 1. Sai Bli (ne^ NirobUluu). 

<lied 5 Sq>i. 1659 [Jrdh^ 5.J: tnothet o< Shambhuji (bom 
14 May 1657.) ^ 

2. Soyri B5 (nee Shitki). 

poi to dcaih b> Shambhuji in 1681; mother of Raiaram 
(bom 24 Feb, 1670.) 

PuilJ Bai (ned .Mohil^), 

burnt herMrIf with Shit^jt'f coriMe. 1680. 

Sikwir BSi (ne^ Gaikwad). 

iwnied January 1656 UedM S.J; remained a captive in 
the hand« of the .MuRhab for manv >ean after the fall 
of RatRarh in 1689. 

i Bil who died about lu March 1674. (acconlinjr to the 

^»ra»^n Sbenti from Raigarh, dated 4ih AprU, 
and RSfyiv kalpataru.] 

The fir\t fotir wive* are mentioned by nearly all the 

daughter 

ai^ (b) iT^lc't daughter were married on 8th April and 
15th April 1657 respectively, vrithoul naming the bride 
Ri^r .««Wiasad. p. 71. vay, that Shivaji had wven 
wivo. For other %icwf, Rajwad^ Sankima Lekh 
Sanfprahn. 

M.Udil NimMUar («, 

mar. ■<, Harji Mahidik 5. RiJ Kumlri Bli. rrur. <0 
«iano|t Raj Shirks. 


5. Rivhi 
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SHIVAjrS RELATIONS WITH THE ENGLISH .AND 
THE PORTUGUESE 

§1. Shivaji's first encountrr with the English, 1660. 

Early in January' 1660, Shivaji’s general Doroji seized 
the pon of Rajapur, in pursuit of three junks of Afzal Khan 
in which Afoal’s agent at Dabliol had fled there with his own 
and his master’s property, on the capture of Dabhol port 
by the Marathas. From this incident arose the first colli¬ 
sion between the English and the Manltlias. but its real 
cause was not any hindrance offered by Shivaji to the legiti¬ 
mate trade of the East India Company or its servants. It 
was solely due to the greed and crooked dealings of 
Mr. Henn’ Revington, the Chief of the Company’s Rajapur 
factory. .An Indian broker employed by him had lent some 
monc\' to Rustam-i-Zaman and taken a bill for it, falsely in 
the Company’s name as creditor. WTien Rustam’s governor 
of Rajapur svas ir\ing to run away from the invaders in one 
of the Dabhol junks, the broker influenced Mr. Revington 
to assist him in getting his money back. Mr. Revington 
sent an English ship, the Diamond, to stop the junk ocaipied 
by the governor and make him pay what he falsely repre¬ 
sented as “monies due to the Company.” .A pan of the 
amount was immediately paid in goods. But just then 
Shivaji’s liorscmen appeared on the bank to seize the junks 
of Afral Khan and called upon the English to give up the 
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one in which the governor was. The English declined, and 
the governor gladly seized tliis device for escaping capture 
by the Marailias and urged the English “to take possession 
of ns'o of these junks and own them." Mr. Revington tpok 
one of the vessels over, renamed it the Rajapur Merchant, 
and placed it under an English captain. 

In a parley with Doroji, the Maratha general, the Eng¬ 
lish refused to give up the goods in the junk unless he gave 
them an order on the revenue of the town for the money 
claimed by them. The largest junk, which had not been 
taken over by the English, weighed anchor and fell down 
the creek to beyond the range of the Maratha guns, after 
firing on Shiva’s men on both banks. At this disappoint¬ 
ment, the Xfaratlias seized the English broker Balji at Jaita- 
pur (at the mouth of the creek, 11 miles west RajSpur), 
on the ground that “the English would not take the junk 
for them, but let her go." (F. R. Sural, Vol. 85.) 

Mr. Philip Gyffard was sent to the Maratha camp to 
demand the release of the broker, but they seized him too, 
and carried atvay the two prisoners to Kharc^patan fort that 
night, threatening to detain them unless the English cap¬ 
tured the junks for tlic Marathas and delivered to them the 
goods they had taken on the governor’s junk (I8ih January 
1660.) 

On 13th February', Revington wrote a letter to Shis'aji 
promising him the friendly help of the English in an attack 
on Danda-Rajpuri, and soliciting an order for the release 
of tlie two captives as they had been seized only because the 
English would not take the junks lying in Raj5pur river 
and be enemies to those who arc our friends." But before 
this the broker had already appealed to Shivaji and Rustam- 
i-Zaman, and orders had come from them for the release of 
the two captives. Balji t^'as immediately set free, "but 
Mr. Gyffard was kept by a rogue Brahman in Kliar<^*patan 
castle, out of the lucre and expectation of a bribe." 
Mr. Revington protested against it to Shiv5 and Rustam. 
(Rajapur to Surat, 15 February 1660.) 
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Before any reply a>uld come from Shivaji, Mr. Reving- 
ton» learning that ihc Maratlia governor of KJiarepatan was 
sending Mr. Gyffard away to Satavli (9 miles north-west of 
Rajapur) or to Khcln^ fort, despatched a party of 30 
soldiers, who wnylaid the \faratha escort in a towm 10 miles 
from Rajapur and rescued .Mr. Gyffard by force. (Ibid, 23 
Februar)', 1660.) 

§ 2. English factors of Rajapur prisoners 
of Shivaji, J661-1663. 

The second .Maratha attack on the English took place 
at the beginning of Nfarch next year, and here again the 
Englishmen were clearly in the wrong, though the Com¬ 
pany’s official attitude was correct and neutral. 

In 1660, while Siddi Jauhar, acting on behalf of the 
Bijapur Government, was investing Shivaji in Panhala fort, 
the English factors of Rajapur supplied him with some 
grenades ‘‘which (the vendors promised) undoubtedly will 
be the chiefest disturbers of the besieged.” Some English¬ 
men of Rajapur were also bribed .to go to the Bijapuri camp 
outside Panhala and help in the bombardment of the fort, 
by “tossing balls with a flag that was known to be the 
English’s.” (Ch. *1 §2.) 

Shivaji punished this act of hostility about 3rd March 
1661, when he surprised Rajapur, plundered the English 
factor)', and carried off four of the factors,—Henry Reving- 
ton. Richard Taylor, Randolph Taylor, and Philip Gyffard. 
—as prisoners. 

A graphic account of this second sack of Rajapur is 
given by the Dutch Chief at Vihgurla: "Shivaji sent 1,000 
horse and about 5,000 foot soldiers to take possession of 
Rajapur. This force, on reaching the town, invited the 
princijul inhabitants to come out and escort it in, according 
to custom, promising to do no harm. These simple men, 
suspecting no evil, went to the place of meeting, accom¬ 
panied by the English President Revington, with two or 
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ihree other EngliJshiiiciu ivho thought u \^’eU to i^ay this 
mark oJ respvcct. They were all tmn^cdlately seized and 
their property confiseated, after tortures had been inflicted. 
Revingtoo and those >vI>o accompanied him were placed in 
ode of Shivaji^s Eoriresses, » . , . The factory was entirely 
stripped, even the floor being dug up in searcli of hidden 
treasure. The robbers also plundered many foreign 
merchants* svho yearly bring goods to Rajapur from Persia 
and Musqat/'* 

While the English prisoners were still at Rajapur, the 
lirahmati agent of Shivaji told them that his master would 
give them a fine salt port (mit hdndor) on the coast* if tlvey 
helped him in taking Danda-Rajpud i but they declined to 
“discourse about it** unless he set them free. Then Shivaji 
laid a ransom on the captives, and sent them to Waisati fort. 
Many other |>ersons^—Hindu merchants Indian 

Muslims, Persian* and Arabs—were kept there in JiLs prison 
in a miserable plight and beaien to extort ran.som. 

The Englishmen steadily refused to pay any ransom 
and tried to secure their liberty hy fcigried negotiations for 
Jielping the Maiathas with English ships in capturing 
l>anda'Rri|puri, but taking care to impose such terms as 
almiys left the English ‘*a hole to creep out of their obliga- 
lion" after recovering liberty, 7'hcn they tried the effect 
of threat by siying that if they^ were not released their 
countrymen at Surat tvould grant Aurangzib’s desire by 
transporting a Mughal army into the Deccan [fie., the 
Konkan district] by sea. {Orme AtSS., \^oL 155, pp. 1-2L) 

■ Balfftria Daf'h-Hegiutr, Ififil, p. US, qucHtd in ToMcr, xi. 4-5. 
dale given ii "nboui; ihc niiddJc *1 ^tarcb" [Nev,' tiykl, wbidi wis 
equh^leni to "aboui ilic !5th of MmUi ' in die OJd Jlylc followed in thi* 
Inok. The };ng1i«h report ba^ been Imj, 

The Duich liinreiuciii, iliat *'‘diie Kjigluhnicfi who bad rctna'tTKd bcliiTKl 
in Raiapur were lihcwue irnpriidicc] and one died under torture," 
based oti faSw rumour, onh ihree Ibrton betidcn Roingtem were ciTTiciT 
i.»ff into raptiviiy. and the factor who died ai Kappnr, widenttr Richard 
Napier* had been repctced on Hu? I&h February before at ‘ dsngcrrmdv 
ill and not expected U* hte" fF. Rijapin- to Company.) 
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Raoji Pandit Jiad been sent by Shivaji to take charge 
of all the prisoners in Songarh and *'do with them as he 
thought fit." The four Englishmen were well-treated. But 
their captivity was prolonged past endurance. To the 
demand for ransom they replied that they could pay nothing, 
having lost Urcir all in the sack of Raja pur. Shisiiji's absence 
on a projected eMpcdiiion for recovering Kalian (June, 1661) 
also delayed the progress of the negotiations about an alii* 
ance with the English against the Siddis. The "disconsolate 
prisoners in Raigarh," after a yearns confinement, lost tlicir 
temper and wTote in disrespiectful and abusive teirnis to the 
President ami Council at Surat, charging the latter with 
making no exertion for their release. The reply of the Surat 
Council urritten on lOth March 1662, uas a stem but ivell- 
merited rebuke; "Koi'n" you came in prison you know vei^ 
srelL T iv’as not for defending the Company's goods, "tvvas 
for going to tlie siege of Panliala and tossing balls with 
a flag that was knotrn to be the English’s. None but svhat 
[is] rehearsed is the cause of your imprisonment",* 

It seems that the four Engtishmen made an attempt to 
escape From Songarh, but ircre caught and sent off to 
RTiigarh to be kept in "closer confinement," Tmrards the 
middle of 1662, when their captiia'ty had lasted a year and 
a half, the Council at Surat, finding all appeals to Shi^-aji 
and his suzerain fruitless, commissioned some of the English 
ships to make reprisals by capturing on the high seas 
Dcccani \csscls, whether belonging to the king of Bijapur 
or Shivaji or any merchants of the countrv% especially the 
one bringing the Dowager Queen Bari Sahiba back from 
Mecca, lliey hoped that such a success would compel die 
Bijapur Government to put pressure on Shlv-aji to release 
the Englishmen. But no good prize offered itself to the 
English privateers. The Surat Council also influenced the 
.Muglial go’^emor of Surat to tsTite to Shaista Khan, who was 


* stlso Surai to the Triaonrn in Riiii outk, 10 MartJi, 1602. F, 
Sural* Vol. as. 
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ihen reported to be preying Shivaji hard (about Novcmljer 
J662), to im|i(irtiiiie him to move for dieir release.* 

On 3rd Fcbnjuiry» 1663, the Council commissioned the 
captain of H. M. S. Co;ti;crtrfe to capture nro vessels of 
considerable burden which Shivaji teas Titting out at 
JaitTipur for MocM and loading \vith "such goods as were 
driven by stornis upon his coasts which teas of considerable 
value." But such a step becanie vmnecessary, as Raoji 
Pandit, the Marallra governor of Rajapur, sent for the four 
captives from Raigarh and set them free (about 5ib 
February) with a solemn assunince from Shivaji that Li\e 
English would enjoy his protection iti futurc.^ The Coundl 
at Suiat say that they "had dcsbicd from calling that perfi¬ 
dious rebel Shivaji to an account, because they had not 
cither conveniency of force or time/' They ivcrc still re¬ 
solved to avenge the t^Tong done to their masters' property 
and the sufferings of their "loving brethren," but sadly 
realized that "as yet ive arc altogether uncapable for want 
of shipping and men necessary for such an enterprise, 
i^dicrcfore p;uiencc."f 

Therefore, instead of resorting to force, they began 
negotiations w ith Shivaji for conTpensation for the loss done 
to their factory at Raja pur. These ivcre protracted for many 
years till the hearts of the EngHslmicti grew sick. Even when 
Shivaji agreed as to the amount of the damages and admitted 
his liability for It, the actuid piyment w.is repeatedly pm off 
and nesx-r fully caiTicd out* With the help of the Factory 
records preserved in the India Ollicc, London, we can 
clearly iracc the history' of these ncgouatious ihrough their 
successive stages,—^ihe alternate hopes and disippointnicnts 
of the English, their dlvcriie tactics, their scries of embassies, 
and ihcir final conviction, at the dose of Shivaji’s life, that 


* Sum TO R. Tayfcir. t7 May* t. R, Surat, Vol. flS; Sum Coa^^utt.* 

12 July, F. R. Sural, V'ol* 2; alfo itndcr 2list July, Iflth Augiui liwl 
N-ovenjber in \o\. fls. 

t r, ft. Surui, VdI. IOS, Rajapur to Surat, 6 Feb.; VoL 2. Surat to 
R. Taylor, & Oct., 1665, 
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they ivouid get nothing at all from him. The records of 
this long-dnjwn diplomatic intercourse afford itrihing 
examples of the perseverance and patience of the English 
traders, tliough one is apt to smile when he reads how they 
held diametridUy opposite vietvs of Shivaji's clraracter and 
feelings at different stages of the negotiations, as they hoficd 
for or despired of a settlement of their claims, Onr psycho¬ 
logy is naturally coloured by our emotions. 

Shivaji's encounter with the English during his two 
raids on Surat (in 1664 and 1670) and the dispute between 
them in connection with his fonilication of the Khanderi 
island have been dealt with in earlier chapters. 


§3. Nirgoti^thns for RajafmT factory damages. 

The ixilicy of the English traders is thus clearly set 
fort It in a letter from the Deputy Governor and Council 
of Bombay to the President and Council of Sutat, dated 
25th November. 1668t 

^'According to your commands, we shall at convenient 
time cnonier such as we employ to ireit Shi^aji’^s servants 
civilly wherever they meet them, but not to enter into any 
contract with them, letting them know the great damage 
the Hon’ble Compiany hath suffered and the abuses offered 
to our people on several occasiotts, for which we expect 
satisfaction and reparation before we enter into any league 
w'jth their mastert—^ill of which, we suppose, wdlt cortie to 
his cars by one or more of his servants, though we arc not 
of opinion that ever he tvill be brought to a peaceable treaty 
till he be forced to it." (F. R. Surat, Vol. 105.) 

In another letter, dated 17th March, 1669, the Boniibay 
Council wTitc* "Shivaji Rajah having by his servants le- 
quesied a favour of no great im^xu't, not exceeding Rs. 3<)0 
. . . we .,. having much occasion for a good correspotidcnce 
with his people on the main [-land] from w‘hcnee most of 
provisions come hither, ajvd wood [j.e., fuel] in special. 
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(which is not to be had otherwhere), we were the more 
ready to gratify Shis^ji Rajah." (Ibid.) 

On 5th March, 1670, the Surat Council instruct Bombay 
thus: "The war broke out between Shis^ji and the Mughal 
Iiath put a check to some overtures which were made to the 
President of an accommodation with Shivaji touching the 
Company’s demands on him; but we hope they will yet go 
forward, . . . but we would not have you app>ear too fons'ard 
lest you under\'aluc our pretence [ = lawful daim] and make 
him cool." {F. R. Surat, Vol. 3.) 

In October, Shi^'aji tried to put the English of Bombay 
in distress, evidently because they refused to sell him sv'ar- 
material (esp. lead) for his contest with the Siddi of Danda* 
Rajpuri. Bombay uxiics to Surat on 1 Ith October, 1670: 
"A few' days since we, as usually, sent our boats to the main 
[-land] for w'ood to bum our chunam with ; but . . . our 
boats returned empty, being forbid by Shisaji’s people to 
cut any more wood in those parts." On 12ih .August 1671 
Bombay WTites to Surat, "The Deputy Governor [of 
Bombay] received an answ’er from Shivaji, ... by whicJi 
your Honour, etc., w'ill see how he slights our friendship." 
(E. R. Surat, 105.) 

But in September 1671 Shis'aji sent an ambassador to 
Bombay to treat w'ith the English. His chief motive w’as 
to secure English aid against Danda-Rajpuri, especially a 
supply of "grenadoes, mortar-pieces and ammunition." 
The Bombay Council immediately realized that unless he 
obtained these war-materials he "would not pay a penny" 
of compensation for the loot of their faaory at Rajapur. 
The President of Surat sent the following instructions to 
the factors at Bombay: "Let him know* that if he gives us 
such encouragement that we settle in his port, he may obtain 
from us those advantages that other nations do in whose 
ports W'e trade. But we would not positively have them [the 
English representatives in these negotiations] promise him 
those grenadoes, mortar-pieces and ammunition he desires, 
nor absolutely deny him, in regard we do not think it con- 
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vcaicnt 10 help him against Dandii'RSjpiiri, which pbce» if 
it were in his possession, wonld pro^'C a great annoyance to 
the port of Bombay i and on the oiher sidCj our denial is not 
consistent at present with our interest, in respect wt believe 
the keeping in suspense will bring him to a speedier con¬ 
clusion of Llic treaty, hoping thereby to be futtiishExl %vith 
those things he desires.” (F, R. Surat, S7,) 

The negotiations, as might have been expected from 
the diverse aims of the tsvo parties, could not possibly end 
in an agreements They were protracted till December, w'hen 
Shivajj was out on his forays and ”now^ not easily to be found 
or treated stfith/* The English proposed to send Lieut, 
Stephen Ustick to treat directly with him. This envoy w'as 
directed to ”sct out in a handsome equipage befitting the 
Compviny's honour/' with Ram Shenvi, the Company's inter¬ 
preter, (f. R. Surat, 106 and S7,) 

As early as the end of November, the Council of Surat 
gave up all Iwpe of a settlement. They tvrote to Bomliay 
(SOtb Novcraljcr, 1671), ”Ram Shenvi liath prirate [-ly] dis¬ 
coursed witli tis [as to] vrhat Shivaji. proposes to us by ivay 
of accommodation and nrhat he demands from us in order 
to the supply of his wars against Danda-Raj putt, in both 
svhich we find so mucit stibtility, self-policy^ and unsecure 
iiioansumcy on his part, and so great dlfHculties and ap¬ 
parent hazard on the Company's to deal with him on these 
terms, that we begin to despair of bringing the business to 
any issue in the tray it is notv carried. , . . do coiyrii-m 
our former resolution that till the matter of satisfaetton for 
the Company's and nation's fonuer losses be firet determined, 
we cannot tvith honour or safety concede to any thing which 
he proposelh.” 

The instructions to Lieut. Ustick were ”that he 
endeavour to end the dispute touching satisfaction of (Xist 
damages . - . as also to procure his Shtvaji's] general 
or farntan for us to trade w-ith freedom and security 
in all the ports of his coiiniTy and inland cities svhatsoevcr, 
paying 2 per cent, custom." (F. Jt. Surat, 87,) 
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The Mai'atha envoy had brought with himself to 
Bombay Rs. 6,000 worth of the cloth looted at Surat in 
October 1670, consisting of kdtanis, rumals, etc., and asked 
the English to buy them ; but “the)' being not commodities 
proper for the Hon’ble Company to deal in” the factors 
refused to buy them. But as Shiv'aji had presumably no 
ready money to spare, the English were prepared to accept 
these goods in jxirt payment of “what shall be agreed on to 
be due for satisfaction of our former losses, provided that 
the commodities were not over-rated, but cheap and good 
in their kind." A compromise was, however, made with 
the Marruha ambassador; the English lent him Rs. 1,500 
upon his goods payable at two months’ time. Lieut. Usiick 
s^'as to have set out on his embassy on 15th January, 1672. 
but was detained at Bombay by a message from Shivaji saying 
that he was then too busy opposing the Mughal generals in 
Pun.i and Baglana to receive the envoy. (F. R. Surat, 87 
and 106.) 

§4. Mbsion of Lt. Ustick to Shiva faib, 1672. 

.*\t last Lieut. Ustick was sent on his mission on 10th 
^farch, 1672, and came back on 13th May, with failure. 

He, after a long and tedious attendance, had half an hour’s 
discourse with him (Shivaji) and his Brahmans to little 
effect, but at last [Shivaji] proffered 5,000 p.igodas towards 
our losses, and promiseth. if your Honour will please to 
settle a factors' at R^japur, to show all kindness and civility 
im.iginable to the said facton*." {F. R. Surat, 106, 13 March 
and 14 May, 1672.) 

The negotiations broke down on the question of the 
amount of the indemnity. A Bombay letter to the Com¬ 
pany, dated 2l5t Deccml>cr, 1672, states, "We demanded one 
hundretl thousand Rupees, they offered 20,000. declaring 
tliat Shivaji never made more advantage by what was robbed 
of the English ; . . , . that what was taken in the chests, 
trunks and vs'archouscs of particular men (i.e., European 
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private tn]d.ci's}i it may be was pliindercd by his soltlieis* 
but he never had anything thcreofn ^and therefore would 
not Mtisfy for it; but what (booty) was received and entered 
into his books he was willing to restore and make satistiC' 

lion for*. \Vhi\ii these things were transacting. Shivaji 

\ras engaged in a great design ag^nst the Ivob county*, 
whereupon the (Brahman) minister appointed to treat (with 
Mr. Ustick) being culled away, Mr. Usiidc also returtied to 
Bombay/' But the English factoTs deliberately heltl back 
from pressing the negotiations to a close* As tiicy write, 

^ \Vc Itave a hard and ticklish game to play, for the K.ing 
(Aurungztb) being highly enraged against Shivaji. should 
he understand that wc . . * * hold any corrcsixindcncc uTth 
him. it might probably cause him to order some disturbance 
to be given to your general affairs, not only in these ]3art5 
but in Bengal also. On the other hand, wc are forced to 
keep fair v%ith Shivaji also, because from his countries we 
are supplied with protasions, timber and firewood* and like¬ 
wise your inhabitants of Ikimbay drive a good trade into 
the main [-land], which would be a great prejudice to your 
island if it were obstructed. On these considerations sve 
judge it your interest to sus]jcnd the treaty at present. * . . 
\Vc shall base great tliflictilty to rccoser anything for those 
gentlemen (i,e.* private traders) who suffered panicularly 
in that loss at Rajiipur. for Shivnjj . * * * by the merchants 
of Raja pur hath imdei'stood what did belong to the Com¬ 
pany and what to particular men ; the latter he disowns 
totally* . * * * Had it not been for our standing on some 
satisfaction for them, we had ended the dispute before noiv." 
(O. C* 3722.) 


gfj * Em bossy of Thomas NiccollSf 1673. 

Between May and December 1672 two envoys were sent 
by Shivaji to the English factors at Bombay. In Februair 
1675. a lUird enioy, Pilaji. came from Shivaji. but was diV 
missed without effecting anything. In Nfay the Bomi>ay 
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Council resolved “to send Mr. Xhomas NiccoLU with a Banimi 
broker to make a final demand of the damage done us at 
Rajiijjur, and now lately by his forces in Kiibli/'* 

On I9th May^ Niccolls left Bombay with 37 persons 
in all for Rairi castle> which he was permitted to ascend 
on the 23rd. He interviewed Shambhuji on the 24th as 
Shivaji was absent on a pilgrimage. On 2nd June Shivaji 
returned to the castle, and next day Niccolls was received 
in audience, llxc Rajah took tlie English envoy by the hand 
«and showed him where he sliould sit, which was on the left 
hand near one of his side'pillows, and then asked him his 
business. But in spite of the kindness of his manncTs, 
Shivaji did nothing to settle the dispute and on the 6th dis- 
missed Niccolls, saying, “He would send on an answer to 
the President by one of his own people nanted Bhiniaji 
Paitdit, a day or two after me,” So Niccolls returned to 
Bombay (l/th June) without achieving anything. (Niccolls' 
diary in O. C, 3787,) 

Soon afterwards Bhiniaji arrived at Bombay (21 st) and 
after some discussions left with Nanayan Shenvi (the inter¬ 
preter of the English) to represent matters to his master. 
Late in LSepiembcr the two returned to Bombay with the 
following letter; — 

Fm?n Shimifi Majah to the Hon*bIe Gerald Auitgier, 
Governor of Bombay i -I received your Honour’s letter by 
Bhimaji Pandit and Narayan Shenvi, who manifested the 
correspondence that your Honour doth use with me ; 
likewise they treated ivith me about the business of Rajapur 
which I have answered and do send diem again to treat witli 
your Honour, triy desire being only to keep the same corres¬ 
pondence which your Honour tloih with me. I shall not 
say more but desire you that tJiere may l>c no difference in 
for 1 am ver^* well ao^uainted of your 
Honour s prudence. I sent your Honour a presentj, which 1 
desire you to accept of." (O.C, 3952.) 

aiwunicti to 7,m pagers, of CJ.SOO. (f. ft. 5iint, 
vol. S Suiflt consulc, May, ^ 
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A Com mil tee of the Bombay Council was appoinied to 
meet on Isc October and receive Shivaji’s objections to the 
Coiiipany^s demands. On 5rd October the Maintha envoy 
otFered 7,000 pagodas» which w^as refusccL Later he increased 
it to J 0,025 pgodas< to be allowed in custom duties, etc. 
(O. C. 3758 ; f. /?. Surat, Vob 106, Bombay to Surat, 29 
September, 1675.) 

The Surat Council agieed with Bombay “to accept so 
small a sum as eight to ten thousand pagodas, which is not 
the tpianer part tJie damage the nation sustained in Raja^ 
pur of this amount 8,000 pagodas were to be paid in tnonq^ 
or goods, and ihe balance in the form of exemption from all 
custom duties at the port of Raj a pur for Hve or at least three 
years. (K R. Surat, Vol. 5, letter 10 July, 1675,) 

The repeated evasions of Shivaji at last thoroughly 
disgusted tlic English merchants. As the Surat Council 
records (19 July, 1675), "Seeing tliere is no probability of 
security from such a heathen, who, w hile tve are in treaty 
with him for satisfaction for our lOfSscs at Rajapur* gives 
orders for the robbing our factory at Hiibli, we can think 
of no better way to recover the Hott'ble Company and 
nation*s right than by taking \vb3t vessels belong to his 
jiorts.” A little earlier* on 24th May, they had concluded, 
"It is absolutely necessary to break iviili him* but not at this 
lime when we have war with the Dutch." But by Ist October 
an amicable settlement was in sight, "Shivaji holds a fair 
understanding wdth us and we with him, the old difference 
of Rajapur being in a manner concluded upon honourable 
terms, to our advantage and reputation," The hopes of tlic 
English ran high * on Z3rd October Bombay wrote to Surat, 
"We arc near a conclusion with our neighbour ShivTiji for 
the ohi wtongs of Rajapur, *. , The new controversy touch¬ 
ing Hubli we Itave rcscn^d for another time, . . , so tl^at if 
Shivaji attempts Surat you may be somewhat the safer, 
though we advice you not to trust him, yet w c daresay if he 
hath a kindness for any nation it Is for the English, and we 
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believe he wiU not disturb any house uhere the Englisit 
flag is/’ 

Bui the treaty, though fully agreed on between Shivaji’s 
envoy and the English in the third week of October, was not 
signed and confirmed by Shiinji himself for more than two 
months afterwards, as he was absent on a long cimpaigii 
(O, C. 3779, 3870 and 3910.) 


§6, Embassy of Henry Oxtmlen^ 1674* 

The English, therefore, decided to send a formal embassy 
to Jihiva^i to conclude the business, especially as his grand 
coronation was to take place in June 1674, Mr, Henrs’ 
Ox in den was chosen for the mission, and Nariyan Shenvi 
was sent to Raigarh (arriving there on 24th March), ’*to 
prepare business against Mr, Henr\' Oxtnden's arri’ral to 
him." (F. li. Surat, VoL 3, Surat Consult., IG April, 1674.) 

The story of Oxinden’s mission to Shivajii from 13th 
jVfay to 16th June, is graphically told at great length in his 
/,c/ferj and Alem&rial or Narraih/e which also give valuable 
detail.s afjout Shivaji's coronation, the course of the negptia- 
iion.s. and the final agreement. 

Shjvaji held out for some time on the question of 
restoring to their owners the sliips of the English or of the 
inhabitants of Boml>ay rvrected on his oiast, hut on Ilih 
June, Nirajl Pandit (a minister of .Shivajl whom the English 
had engaged to act as their iniemicdiary ivith his master) 
sent w'ord to Oxinden that *'the Rajah had granted all our 
demands and articles, except our money passing current »n 
his country," On the 12th all the ministers pradhatf) 

signed the treaty, which w’as formally delivered to Oxinden 
at Niraji Pandii/s house. {F, K, Surat. Vol. 88.) 

In November Shivaji’s request to buy 50 great 
ordnance from 40 to 60 o%’t. w-eight and 2 great brass g;un 5 , 
was politely declined by the English as “so public an action 
as that must needs provoke this king," Aurangtih, (Surai 
to Bombay, 13 November 1674,) 
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§7. English tmders of Rajapur hiicrview Shivafi, 1673^ 

In ibc icrms of the above agreement, the English factory 
at Raja pur was re-openctl in 1675, with some difficulty, as 
the following letter from the Rajapur factors to Sumt, dated 
6th Fchniar)^ 1675, shows : — 

‘'it was thought fit to send the broker with the 
Presideiti s letter to Annaji Pandit and tite Subahdar, giving 
them notice of our arrival. Mr. ^Va^d being earnest for 
our old house. Annaji told him that he should not have 
it, and that he did not care wlicther we stayed litre or no t 
if ive did not, his master would sav-'e LOGO pgodas by it; 
and furdicr will liavc it [that] the house was allowed for 
in that sum granted us by his master low^aids saiistaciion for 
our losses. He is not only one of Shivaji s great favourites 
hut Governors U’Chief of all Konkan. so that sve emnot 
settle on any place but it is under his jurisdiction." {F. 
Surat, 88.) 

In iVfarch next the factors of Rajapur had an audience 
with Sluvoji of which a detailed and very interesting report 
has been preserved. 

"The Raph came on the 22nd [March] about midday* 
accompanied with abundance of hoi^ and foot and about 
150 palmkhiS. So soon as we heard of his near approach, 
w'c went out of our tent and vcr>^ near met him. He ordered 
his paktikm to stand still, called us very' near him, seemed 
very" glad to see us and much pleased [tbat] we came to meet 
him* and said the sun being hot he svould not keep us now, 
but ill die evening he would send for us* 

*‘[28rd March?] The Rajah tame. He stopped his 
fialuttkin and called us to him. \^^le^ we were pretty near 
him wc made a stop, but he beckoned wiih his hand till 
I svas up close with him. He diverted himself a little by 
taking in his band the locks of my periwig and asked us 
several cjuestions: at length asked us how sve liked Rajapur 
and said he svas iiiformctl wc were not w'eli pleased there, 
but hill us not be in the least dissatisfied for whai [had] 
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fxissccl. He would order things for the future to our full 
satisfaction, and that we might be sure that... no reasonable 

request we sliould make to him would he deny us. 

' The next morning [25th March] we were sent for 
again in the Rajah’s name. We were admitted into his 
presence. 1 was placed so near him on his right hand that 
1 could touch him. With him we continued about two 
hours, which was most part spent in answering many of his 
questions. At length we presented him our paper of desires 
[previously "translated into the country language"], which 
after had been read to him with a little pause, seriously 
looking on us, [he] said that it was all granted us. He 
would give us a farman for all.” But the siege of Phonda, 
which Shivaji began immediately afterwards, delayed the 
granting of such a farman. (F. R. Surat, 88. Rajapur letter 
of 20 Apr. 1675.) 


§8. History of the Rajapur indemnity. 

In September 1675 Mr. Samuel Austen went to Raigarh 
on an embass)’ from Bombay to demand satisfaction for the 
damage done to the Company’s factory at DharangSon in 
Khandesh. This Shis'aji refused to pay, saying that the 
factory was looted by "vagabonds and scouts without order 
or the knowledge of his general.” He, however, "after a 
strict debate” gave his qaul (assurance of safety) to all the 
English factories "to prevent like injuries.” (6. C. 4106.) 

But the Rajapur damages long continued unpaid. On 
19th July 1676 Surat WTote to Bombay suggesting that a 
discreet and solier Englishman with Giridhard^ should 
be sent to dun the Rajah for the money, as Narayan Shenvi 
was dilatory. 

On llih October ncivs was received from Narasan 
Shcn\i at the Maratha Court, that Shivaji was willing to 
satisfy- his debt to the Company in "vairats or batty,*' and 
the Council agreed to accept them if no better terms could 
be secured. Six days later the Surat Council in disgust 
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ordered the Rajapiir factory to be withdrawn, since, *‘so long 
as lh*at pirate and universal robber [Shi\'aji] lives, that hath 
no regard to friend nor foe, God nor man, there can be no 
security in anv trade in his country.” This was only a threat 
to Shivaji’s ministers, and the factor)’ was dissolved only at 
the end of 1682. 

Early in 1677 the patience of the English seemed to 
have been exhausted. Surat wrote to Bombay on 26th 
Januar)’ 1677, "If Shivaji still continues to baffle you, we 
desire you to seize and make prize of some of his vessels 
belonging to Dabhol, Chaul or KaliSn or any other of his 
ports, letting the men have their liberty and taking care 
that none of the goods l>c embezzled or made away, for this 
will be the only way to make him rightly undersuind 
himself.” The threat, however, was not carried out. The 
people of Bombay were entirely dependent on Shivaji’s 
territor)' on the mainland for their fuel, timber, fresh provi¬ 
sions, and cattle, and he could also have effectually stopped 
tlie passage of their export merchandise across the Konkan 
and Kanara coast-strip, the whole of which was now in his 
hands. He, on his part, depended on Bombay for salt and 
European manufactures.* 

In Januar)' 1678, as we learn from a Surat letter, ‘‘for 
Shivaji’s former debt, they [i.e., the R5j3pur factors] arc 
forced to take betel-nuts as Shivaji’s ministers w’ill rate it 
at.” But even thus the indemnity jvas not |xiid. The Surat 
Council, in April, May and July, express their indignation 
at the deceitful fair promises of Shivaji’s ministers and that 
Rajah’s evasion of the demands made upon him, and decide 
to withdraw the factories at Karwar, Hubli and Rajapur, 
if matters did not improve. On 18ih March 1680 Bombay 
vsTites to Surat, “We arc very glad the management of the 
business with Shivaji is to your liking. He hath confirmed 
all.... A hundred khandi of betel-nut is sent us on account 
of our demand for satisfaction of the tu'o vessels Iosl” On 

• F. R, Surat 89. At the marriage of Rajaram (15 March, 1680). he 
ordered 2,000 wax-candles from Bombay. (Peihwis* Daftar.) 
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the -llh April following, the Rajah died. {F. R. Surat, 89 and 
108.) 

Shivaji never paid the promised indemnity in full .is 
long as he lived, and the Rajapur factory was closed in 
Shambhujt's reign, in December 1682 or January 1683. 
(F. R, Surat, 91.) 

In 1684, after Richard Keigwin, the usurping Governor 
of Bombay, liad made a treaty with Shambhuji, the laitcT 
wrote to his subahdar of Rajapur: “Captain Henry Gar>' 
and Thomas \Vilk.ins, ambassadors, and Ram Shenvi, inter¬ 
preter, on behalf of the English, came to me earnestly desir¬ 
ing peace with me, intimating that my father Shix^ji Rajali 
did contract to |)ay them 10,000 pagodas Padshahi on 
account of goods taken from them, of which account 3,367 
being paid, there remains 6,633, requesting me to pay the 
same. ... I have promised them to satisfy what remains 
un^iaid of the said 10,000 pagodas.*’ (To be jwid in kind by 
rebuilding the English factoiy-housc at Rajapur, and in cocoa- 
nuts, betel-nuts, &c., by degrees.) (F. R. Surat. 109.) 


§9. Shivaji and the Portuguese. 

Portuguese India touched only a fringe of Shivaji’s 
activities and did not influence his policy or history to any 
appreciable extent. The inadequacy of the small popula¬ 
tion of Portug.ll for maintaining a colonial empire, the 
suppression of the national energ)’ during the sixty years 
of Sjnnish domination (1580—1640), the ruinous naval war 
with Holland (1650—1663), and the rapid moral decline of 
their settlers in Asia,—all made the Portuguese in India 
in ShixTiji’s time a decadent Poxver, anxious only to hold 
their oxvn, and timidly averting an armed encounter with 
every' other .State by employing friendly appeal, jKiticni 
endurance and diplomatic evasion. Their territory’ of Goa 
was then much smaller than noxx*, as it did not include 
Phonda, Bicholim. Pernern or Sanquelira. But their Konkan 
possessions, callcxl die Province of the North, practically 
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Stretched from Chaul to Daman along the coast and for a 
short distance inbnd. Out of these, Bombay isbnd was 
given up to the English in 1662. Immediately cast of these 
lay the dominions of the Mughal and Adil Stiah, and the 
conquest of them by Shivaji made the Maratha power 
fmpinge upon the Portuguese territory on the coast. But 
though there were occasional plunderings and skirmishes 
between die two, these never led to a regular war, before 
Shambhuji's time. 

The conflict between Sliivaji and the Portuguese 
arose out of four things, namely,— 

(a) The Portuguese claim to dominate the Indian seas 
and insistence that all Asiatic vessels plying there should 
take |jassports from them for a fee. But tiiough they helped 
the Siddi of Janjira in his earlier wars with Shivaji, they 
had no naval war with the Maratha king himself. 

(b) The d^sdts of the south Ratnagiri distria on being 
dispossessed by Shivaji, took refuge in Goa and made it a 
base of their operations against him, thus violating the 
neutrality of Portuguese tcrritor>’. 

(c) The interruption of trade from the upland parts to 
Goa (cspcdally in rice, livestock, &c.) by Shivaji's officers. 

(d) Shis'aji's claim to chauth from the Daman villages 
which had once been subject to the Koli Rajahs. 

But the Portuguese viceroys very wisely avoided war with 
him and remained strictly neutral during his wars with the 
Mughals and Bijapur, though solicited by both sides to help 
them. 

When, in 1659, Shivaji’s first few vessels, built at Bhi- 
wandi. Kalian and Pen, began to ply the sea, the Portuguese 
viceroy ordered his deputy at Basscin to hinder their vosage. 
But with the growth of Shisaji’s power, the Government of 
Goa found it politic to assume a more friendly attitude to¬ 
wards him. At tlie end of June 1659, Shivaji wrote to the 
Viceroy of Goa that owing to differences and disputes 
between himself and the Siddi of Danda and the other 
Aby'ssinians of that port, he had sent a detachment of horse 
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and foot against ilie Siddi, and lie requested the Portuguese 
captains of Chaul and Bassein to help his forces with pros'j- 
sions and stop the supply of food stuff to the Abyssinia ns ► 
as a mark of friendship with him. On this, the Viceroy m 
Council resolved to \mte to these captains that they should 
not openly give any help or shoiv any favour to the Abyssi- 
nians of Danda, but secretly do what ^vas possible w'lth even’ 
precaution so that others might not know of it in any way 
whatever and report it to Shivajil 

Lakliam Savant and other desais of the eountry immc' 
diately north of Goa, had opposed Shivaji^s advance at the 
end of 1664^ but tlicy had been signally defeated, deprived 
of their lands and forced to flee to the Portuguese district 
of Bardes, from which they fitted out expeditions for 
recovering their former possessions, (Ch. 10^ §-h) The 
viceroy's repeated warnings to them to main min peace had 
no effect, and at last on 19ih November 16G7, 5,, Shivaji's 

forces made a dash into Bardes in order to punish these 
desais. For three days they sacked various villages and 
carried off a large number (1600) of Portuguese subjects 
and cattle,* Three Padres and some Indian Christians were 
beheaded by tiiem, e\aclcntly in retaliation for the abduc¬ 
tion and conversion of Shivaji's subjects, especially 
Brahmans. The sdeeroy complained to Shi^'aji against this 
act of war while he was maintaining amity. He sent (24th 
Nov, A'* S*) Ramoji Shenvi Kothari as his envoy to the 
Mariitha king^ who replied in friendly terms* Next* 
Shivaji’s agent Sakho Pant came to Goa and a treaty of 
peace sras arranged, (signed by the viceroy on 5th December 
and scaled by Shivaji on the 1 Ith.) Father Gonsolo Martins, 

• A neport writ lot by tlie Friuici«:an mooLs in Clu in 1722 *‘In 

ihfl )Kir 1GG7, a firince ns^airtl Stilvaji of the llinilu rsc*. 

Bardd (rcrritcnTil wjHi a laijJic army* fer foiir) having hajrbtmrMl H ihe 
village ol KqIwII in Btirdn, one of hii (n^iolted) dnau named 
Natk. They pmocolcd lo snrdi for ihc said flcrai al KdlwSl and on the 
imy put ed tlic s^word a Lirgc nn miter of Chti'iisri'S wIiDin they rmtounlcrctl 
on the way, . , . + . to avenge on the I*oniignc»e the shcllet gii-m lo ihat 
desai." [Da Silva Rq^a^ tJorumeniaeaOf vot* 5*] 
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S.J.j was sent by the viceroy to Slilvaji's Court to get the 
treaty rati Bed and take delivery of the released captives- It 
vvas promised in this treaty that the trade between Portu¬ 
guese India and Shivaji^s territory above the Gliats would no 
longer be obstructed by his ofheers* (Pissurlencarj 
Antiguitthas, 1. 1. 120—13 L Agenles da Biphmacia.) 

But the desais continued to violate the neutrality of 
Goa by sallying out to attack Shlvaji's men* and the viceroy 
had to expel them from the Portuguese dominions at the 
beginning of June 1668. 

Tlie treaty of amity and peace with Shivaji was renewed 
on 10th Feb. 1670. each side agreeing to a restitution of 
the shipping of the other side detained by it during their 
recent quarrel. In addition. 

(a) the viceroy rernoved a constant source of friction 
by extending to Shivaji s ships equality of treatment with 
Mugha] vessels in the matter of granting Portuguese passes 
on the payment of the customary fee. The small Maratlia 
coastal traders (especially provision-boatsj were not required 
to take out passes. 

(5) The viceroy, who had helped the Slddi during 
Shivaji 5 grand attack on Janjira in l669* novr offered as a 
mutual friend to mediate betw^cen these two Powers and 
compose their quarrel. Shivnji's envoy Vittal Pandit had 
come to Goa to try^ to win Ponuguese support for hta 
master's war. 

(c) Shivaji repeated his jiromUc to forbid his oiTiccrs 
to harass or overtax the trade between Goa and the country 
above the Ghats. 

(d) Shivaji agreed not to build any fon or stone-house 
at any place in his dominions on the Portuguese frontier 
unless a river separated the two States. 

The Rajahs of Ramnagar (of the predatory' Koli tribe) 
had been accustomed from early times to levy an annual 
l^ackmail from the Daman district in their ncighlxjurhood. 
This money was popularly tailed chauth or one fourth of 
the revenue, but in practice the projjortion varied from 

23 
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10 10 25 p. c* in the different villages, and ilie Rajiih was 
known as the C/iHWf/iifl Rajah {Slona do Mogor, u. 132.) 
^hivaji after his annexation of Raninagar (1676) dcmandcil 
this payment from the Pofiugnese as Itis lawful right in 
succession to the Koli Rajah, 'I'hc viceroy of Goa detayed 
giving a direct answer as long as possihic, by every dipio- 
iiiatic devtcOt such as calling for rejKjrts from his local officers, 
exannning the old revenue accounts^ settling the details about 
particular l iLlagcs^ fee,, while ai the same time he professed 
unbroken friendship tvith Shivaji and eagerness to give hijn 
es^ery' satisfaction. "1 he negotiations iverc thus spiiii out for 
over two years. Shixaji's envoy Pirambar Shenvi, W'3)o had 
reached Goa in December 1677 on ilvis tuition, died next 
August, and ivas succeeded by lus gi'andson Ji^aji and later 
by Ganesh SethL At last Shivaji’s patience worn out 
and he threatened war, but his premature death gave the 
Portuguese a short respite.* 

We may here add, that it is the considered opinion of 
Chevalier Pissurlencar that there was no forcible conversion 
of Hindus to Christianity in Gfja territory in Slijvaji's time. 
The Portuguese persecutions of the Hindus (mostly in 
the IGth century) arc describeti in Da Cunlta^s Btiss^tn and 
Gocz. Hindu temples and Muslim moscjues were demoTished 
for building churches. But there was no forced conversion 
of pagans; in Eamtne years the Catholic Father? ttsed to 
buy Hindu children from their guardians and make them 
converts. Particularly Hindu and Muslim orphans tvere 
considered as wards of the State, fed and brought up as 
Christians. WTien Shivaji demanded the restoration to his 
hands of any Hindu (paiiicularly Brahman) lioy convert, 

*■ 1 pa« over ilw ittortlvc ihc PoniiiRuoc witli tbt 

anj wiih SJiivaji Fit>/n whlrfi nolJiiii^ of mity^qiicncc rcsulK^, 
The (Iclailf arc j^iven in P. S. PiMurlrnraiT carefuj: an<l fully dncumcnictl 
WinrM, f^triugufin e Msrmm, i. shivaji, ;t]4D 1. I flfi-ISi i 

<i2-71 {ChauHi}. ani] R. dc Br^j^anca Pereira in f> (hirtilr Pirrtafiua, 
N(n. 21 cl 2S i>n which I hiTrc lxL<<tl iliu section. Sc?v.cral ireatics 

and leifeni are given in Biker. Ev. Aim, t‘i»urlciicar, da J^jp/onrjam 

(op. fuU 
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at the prayer of die boy's former guardian, the Portuguese 
governor declined on the ground that it was against the 
rules of his Sutc to dcliscr any Christum to a pag:tn 
authority for the puij)ose of l>eing made a pagan again. This 
svas the real cause of the friction. [Bomb. XlV, Thana, 
32, 349 ,* L li. 59.J A Portuguese book, the Pergef de Fkn- 
ins written Ircfore i6S0, states that ‘^Jn 1667 there were 
counted in Bardes, hy the favour of the \iccroy* the Condc 
de S. Vicente* *16,450 Christians converted by the [Franciscan] 
Padres of the Province of St. ThomiJ* and 7*000 Hindus, out 
of whom 4,000 have been baptised i as for the remaining 
3,000 they arc labouring with great zeal for their convension 
w'ith likely hope of success." [Pissurlencar*]* The words 
favour of the viceroy" do not mean force but only the prohi¬ 
bition of the sale of Hindus as slaves to other than the 
Christian Fathers, who converted them. 
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L. Extras o[ kififgdoTn md 
dcpfndcticin. 

2, RtMifnue ^nd lio^rdcd 
uo&tiire, 

S, SiFTttgtli of army, 
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Army Dig^isjuion. 

1^, Ho'ciiuc s)’>Tcfii and. sdmlitL^ 
tratian, 

7* RtligintiA policy. 

8. EITcct o[ 5tii^’3ji'9 reign > 


§1. Exfen( of his kingdom and d^pptnd4rndeJ. 

At the time of Shivaji’s death his kingdom included 
all the country' (except the Portuguese possessions) stretch¬ 
ing from Ramnagar (modern DJianinipur State m the Sural 
Agency) in the north, to Kiiru'ar or the Gangavati riser in 
the Bombay district of Kanara, in the south. The eastern 
boundary embraced Baglana in the north, then ran south- 
svards along an irregular shifting line through the middle 
of the Nasik and Puna districts, and encircled the ivholc of 
the Satara and much of the Kolhapur districts. This tract 
Conned tvhai the Marathi documents describe as his swardf 
or 'ots'n kingdom^ and the Persian accounts as his *old 
dominions^ (mii/jfe-i-gfldjm.) Here his ot^mershtp was rccog' 
tliztxl as legally established and beyond question. A recent 
but permanent acquisition was the Western Kamatak. or the 
Kanarcse-speaking country extending from Bclgaum to the 
hank of the Tungabhadra opposite the Bedary' district of the 
Madras Presidency'. 

This rvas the consolidated portion of his kingdom, and 
it formed three provinces, each under a iicerox. The 
northern division, including the Ddng and Baglana* the 
Koli country south of Surat, Konkan north of Bombay, and 
the Deccan plateau or DcjA southwards to Puna, was 
governed by Moro Trimbak Pingl^. The southern division, 
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is'hich wajj made up of Koukait soutli of Bombay, Savantvadi 
and the North Kanara coast,—formed the viceroyoUy of 
Aunaji Datto. The south-eastern division^ ruled by Dattaji 
Pant, covered the Sat3.ra and Kolhapur districts of Desk and 
the Kamatak districts of Belgiinm and Dhanrar to Kopal 
H'cst of the Tungabhadra, (Sabh. 77 ; Parasnis MS,: a Per¬ 
sian MS, roll of R. Rajwaclc; English .summary^ by Mau jee, 
in Bo, Bn .d, S.) 

Shit'aji’s latest annexation tvas the country extending 
from the Tungabhadra opposite Kojxtl to Vellore and Jinji, 

the northern, central and eastern parts of the present 
kingdom of Mysore and portions of the Madras districts of 
Bellary* Chittur and Arcot. His tivo years^ possession of 
them before his death ivas too short to enable him to con¬ 
solidate his gains here* and this province was really held 
by an army of occupation and remained unsettled in 16S0 ’ 
only the forts garrisoned by him and as much of the sur^ 
rounding lands as they could command, acknowledged 
Maratha rule. 

Besides these places there svas one region where the 
contest for mastery tvas still undecided at the time of !iis 
death* Tilts was the Kanara highlands^ including the South 
Dhanvar district and the principalities of Sunda and Bedmir, 
Shis’aji had inflicted some defeats upon the local Nawab* a 
vassal of Bijapur ; but Bankapur, the provincial capital, was 
still unconquered by him when he breathed his last. So also 
was Bedntir, ivhich merely paid him tribute. 

Outside these settled or half-sctUcd prts of his king¬ 
dom* there was a \ride and very' fluctuating l>cU of laaid 
subject to his power but not otvning his sovereignty* ft 
consisted of the adjacent pans of the Mughal empire 
(iVftig/tfiii in Marathi)* which formed the happy hunting- 
giotind of his fiorsemen. In tlicse lie levied blackmail 
(‘/t/KiMdoni* I'.e.j ransom, in Mamthi), as regularly as Ins 
army could repeat its annual visit to them. The money 
paid was popularly called c/miit/i* because it amounted to 
anf-fourf/t of the sttmdard assessment of tlie land revenue 
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p^cc. But as this pa;pcr assessment ivas alwavs larger 
than the actual coliection. tile real incidence of the (heath 
coasiderabljr more than one-fourth of nhat tfie neasantt 
F‘cl to theiT legitimate sovereign. The pajment of the 
c/ieut/, merely saved a place from the unwelcome presence 
of the Maratha soldiers and civil underlings, but did not 
impcM on .Shivaji any conesponding obltention to guard 
le district from foreign invasion or internal disorder. 
The Marathas looked only to their otvn gain .and not to 
the fate of their prey after they had left. Tlic (hault, teas 
only a means of buying off one rohber. and not a subsidiary 
system for defence against all enemies. The lands siibicet 

influenef “ ' ^P^fres of 

om territory, old and new. under .Shivaji contained 
2- 0 forts, out O trhich 111 tvere built by him ind 79 were 

K,u ^ e."- “ “'^ip'*>> list i>y D. V. 

Kai^ in ShivQji Souvenh, 1927J ^ 


§2r Hh revenue and hoarded tremure^ 

fi»,. ■' P*“ Ity his courtier Sabliasad at titc round 

figt re of one Arore o/ ,vhile tlie (heath wlten collected 
"'’O'l’cc SO lekh(. If these statements are 
*rL.?' 'hvoretical income at its highest teas seven 

ablv' less h re.riizcd was consider- 

fall ni?t ph'ltablv sometimes 

falling as low as one-tenth of ir (Sabh. p, 104 ; 9! Q.B. 75.1 

Shivib "’'•’K* l^f' hehiud bv 

and /r ■*>■ Sahbavtd f9fi-97) 

tint 0 tf- ^2-1!.) But we cannot be sure 

of "’"■“"S' 'he hf.S.S, 

of thew two srarks that have come dotvn to us. ,\toreover 

ihe goltl anr! silver toins were of such an iminrri * * * 
nF ftnincnse vvnrictv 

t;^denomm. a„ons countries and age,.-^ faithf.,, i^dex to 


t i. S! rr “'““w rt tt'r Oiigin oT r.lLiuiJi._pi,„„|„rjr. .ro(i(iuiraiu. 






HIS ARMV, CAVALRV, &.*C. 


the wide range and tlwroiigh character of Shi\'aji's looting 
canifKiigns,—that it is impossible to reduce the total value 
of his hoard to any modem currency with even tolerable 
accuracy'. The curious reader is referred to my translation 
in my House of Shivaji, Ch. XI. 

§3. Strength of his army. 

The growth of his army is thus recorded: at the outset 
of his career he had 1,200 household cavalry (pdga) and 2,000 
silahdars or mercenaiy horsemen who provided their osvn 
arms and mounts. After the conquest of Javli their number 
was increased to 7,000 fmga, 3,000 silahdars and 10.000 Mmde 
infantry'. He also enlisted 700 Pathans from the disbanded 
soldiery of Bijapur. .\fter the destruction of Afzal Khan he 
raisetl his forces to 7,000 pdga, 8.000 sildhdars, and 12.000 
infantry. M the time of his death, his army consisted of 
•15,000 pdga (umler 29 colonels), 60.000 sildhdars (under 51 
arlonels) and one lakh of Malv^ infantry (under 36 colonels.) 
But T, S. states that he left 52,000 horses in his stables, be¬ 
sides 5,000 given to the bdrgirs. (Sabh. 5, 8, 23, 97-98 ; T. S. 
f, 4$ b.) 

Tire core of his army was, therefore, formed by 50 to 
40 thousand regular and permanently enlisted cavalry* 
in his own semce. and about twice that number of infantry 
militia (hasham), whom he used to w'ithdraw from the 
cultivation of their fields during the campaigning season 
only, as in England under King Alfred. The infantry 
garrisoning his forts were prermanently recruited, though 
they were given fields in their neighbourhood. 'Fhe nuni- 
l)cr of the sildhdars who hired themselves and their horses 
out to him. \aricd greatly from year to year, according to his 
need, their expectation of plunder in the impending 
campaign, and the demand for their sersices in the 
neighbouring States at a particular time. In the earlier 
stages of his career, local chieftains svith their retainers used 
to join him in his raids (e.g., Surat in 1664) and swell his 
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array by ihc adhesion of a body of irregulars. The same 
thing happened in his invasion of Madras in 1677. 

His elephants are numbered 1,260 by Sabhasad, but 
T. S. gives 125 and Chit. 300, which arc more likely figures. 
The camels were 3,000 (7'. 5.) or 1,500 (Chit.) The number 
of his ariillcr)-pieces is not mentioned. Chitnis (a doubtful 
authority) tells us that 200 guns were kept ready for field 
service and the rest were placed in the forts; each field 
gun had some elephants and a battalion of infanlr)’ attached 
to it. 


§4. Council of Eight Ministers. 

His earliest administrative Council, in the days of Dadaji 
Kond-dev, was composed of four officers only, viz., the 
PeshwS, the Majmuddar, the Dabir, and the Sabnis. When, 
in 1647, Shiva became his own master, he added a Master of 
the Horse (Sar-i-naubat) and a second Dabir to the above four. 
In 1656, after the conquest of Javli (which practically doubled 
his territory) the Council was further expanded by creating 
a Sumis and a IVaqnis and two distinct commanders for the 
infantry and cavalry arms. After his return from Agra he 
appointed a Lord Justice to try all suits in the kingdom 
according to the Sanskrit lawbooks. By-. 1674 the number 
of ministers had risen to eight, which continued till his death. 
(Sabh. 3, 5, 7-8, 55, 83-84.) 

This Council of eight ministers, cnllcvl the ashta 
pradhan, was in no sense a Cabinet. Like Louis XIV and 
Frederick the Great, Shivaji was his own prime-minister 
and kept all the strings of the administration in his ossti 
hands. The eight pradhdns merely acted as his secretaries: 
they had no initiative, no power to dictate his polic)'; their 
function was purely advisory when he was in a mood to 
listen to advice, and at other times to carry out his general 
instructions and supervise the details in their respective 
departments. It is very likely that Shivaji never interfered 
with the Ecclesiastical and Accounts departments, but that 
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\N'as due cniircly to his low caste and illitcraq-. The 
Peshwa’s position at Court was, no doubt, higher than that 
of the other pradhans, because he was closer to the king 
and naturally enjoyed more of his confidence ; but they were 
in no sense his subordin.ites. I he solidarity of the Britisli 
Cabinet, as well as its power, was u-anting in the Maratha 
Council of Eight. 

The eight ministers were the following: — 

1. The prime-minister, (Persian title Peshwa, Sanskrit 
Mttkhya Pradfian.) His duties were to look after the welfare 
of the State in general terms, to represent the king in his 
absence, and to keep peace among the other officers, so as to 
promote harmony in the administiation. All rosal letters 
and charters had to bear his seal below the king's. 

2. The auditor, (Persian Ala/iniiiiddr, Sanskrit Arndtyo.) 
He had to check all the accounts of public income and ex- 
pcndiiure and report them to the king, and to countersign 
all statements of accounts both of the kingdom in general 
and of the particular districts. 

5. The chronicler, (Persian IVaqid navis, Sanskrit 
Mantn.) His duties were to compile a daily record of the 
king's doings and Court incidents, and to watch over the 
king's invitation-lists, meals, companions, &c., so as to guard 
against murder plots. 

•1. The superintendent, (Persian Shuru-nai/is, Sanskrit 
Sac/iiv.) He had to sec that all royal letters were drafted in 
the proper style, to revise them, and to svrite at the head of 
charters the words Shuru shud, or ‘Here begins'. He had 
also to check the accounts of the mahals and pargarias. 

5. The foreign secretars', (Persian Dabir, Sanskrit 
Sumant.) He rvas the king's adviser on relations with foreign 
States, war and peace. It tviis also his duty to keep intelli¬ 
gence afxrut other countries, to receive and dismiss foreign 
envoys, and maintain the dignity of the State abroad. 

6. The commander-in-chief, (Persian Sard naubat, 
&mkrit Scnafxiti.) 
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7. The ecele^mstidl hcsid, {Persian Sadr and Mtihatiisib 
joinerj togeLhcr^ Maratlu Fandit Rdo anti Danadhyaksha.i 
Jt iit’as hh ftinctioii ro honour and reward learrieil Brahniann 
on behalf of die king, lo decide rheological rjucsEioris and 
casre dispute!, to fix dates for religions ceremonies, to punish 
impiety and hcresyt and to order pciianccSx fcc. He was 
Judge of Canon I^w, Ray^l Almoner, and Censor of riiblif 
Morals combined* 

&. The chief justice, (Persian Qadi^uiquzai^ Sanskrit 
Nyayadhish*) He tried civil and criminal cases accorfiing 
to rhe Hindu law and endorsed all judicial decisions, 
especially about rights to land, village hcadmanship. Sec. 

All these minisicrs with the excepdon of the Com¬ 
ma ndei'dn-chief and sonieiiiTies the Chronicler also, were of 
the Brahman caste, and all of them, with the cxccjHion of 
tJie last itvo, had also to take the command of armies and 
go out On expeditions when n£?cessary. Ail royal letters, 
charters and treaties li;id to bear the seals of the king and 
the Peshw'a and the endorsement of the next four ministers, 

other than the Commandcrdn-chief, the Ecclesiastical 
Head* and the Chief Jus lice.* 

I he actual n-ork of .State correspondence seas conducted 
by kayasthas, of whom two were famous, viz., Balaji Avji 
the chitnis and Niloji (.\ilkanih Vcsaji) the mitrjsfii or 
Persian secretary, i he muster-rolls of the army u'ere 
sstliten and the pay-bills drassm up by a class of oirwcrs 
called sabfiis€s, wlw corrcspontled to the bakhshi.'s or pay¬ 
masters of the ^fughal army* but occupied a much lower 
rank.J- 


§ 5 . Army organization. 

e now turn toShivaJi's civil nod miliiat'y regulations. 
Every fort and outpost (ihfittaft) was placed under thrcf 


Mil,* Cliii[1ii<;. Hm Oxinr|rn\ ItOcru 


impU thii ritl ihc fflinioris 


rihiirLttl Shii:r|iS tft-ary wiih the 

j ; Lhtrnis. |f;T-]l>8 ; arrii t.rUrrt. 130 ; 

hiifaeltar (i623j, iiimtrit in fot-aj 
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officeTs of Cfjual status, viz.^ tlie havlUdar^ the saiiiU.^ and the 
:iar-i-nftubtitf who were to act jointly. fort u'as to be 

left solely under a haviadai\ lest a single tiuiior should be 
able to deliver it to the enemy. The havifidilv and the 
sflr-/-;;ir3ri//ft^ were selected from tlic Maratha caste and the 
sab it is from the Brahmans/'^—so that one caste sersetl as a 
lIiccU upon another. The stores and pioi isions in the forts 
iv'cre in cltarge of a Rlipstha otrucr trailed the krirkMmih' 
fiavis^ who tv'rote the accounts of their incoming and 
exptcndittire. In the larger forts, where the bounds were 
extensive, the walls were divided into five or six sections^ 
and each of these was guarded by a sjx'clal iflt-jar-J-naubrt/. 
The environs of a fort were wotched liy men of the /^aru'dri 
and /{iluitju/ii castes. 

The fiavladar of a fort was eiupow’cred to change tiio 
lou’cr oflicci^ and to wTitc olftcial letters and seal them with 
Iris own seal. All letters from Government were to he 
addressed to him. He had to lock the fort^ics at stniset 
and open them at sunrise, carry the keys with himself and 
sleep with tJiem under his pillow. He had to niake 
frequent tours of inspcrtion in and outside the fort. |jciy 
surprise visits to the sentinels, svhile the had 

to inspect the rvork of the patrolling parties and the night- 
watch. Minute wTitten instructions svere given by Shivaji 
for keeping in each fort munition, provisions, building- 
materials. and other necessary stores adequate to its size, ami 
for keeping proper watch ■ and these rcgnlalions were rigitlly 
enforced. 

All soldiers, whether niusketeers, spearmen, archers or 
swordsmen, were recruited only after a careful personal: 
inspection bv Shivaji himself and taking security for every 
new soldier from the men alrcadv in his sen ice. 

in ilic State cavalry^ the unit wTis formed by 

2a iroopcrs (£>f?rg;V3) j over 25 men vvas placet! one havlftfiar^ 
over a havlddars one /linii'udnr,* and over 10 or 

* C3iu., ihat tlrcrc no inLcrmcdiaw Dltircr pilkd mtuthiffTf 

in coiitTTund ol !S /iKnJ'fli, btlow ihc hazAit. 
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1,250 men one hazari. Still higher ranks were the 5-hazarls 
and the supreme commander or sar-i naubat of cavalry. For 
every twenty-five troopers there were a water-carrier and a 
farrier. 

The silahddrs, or troopers who supplied their owm horses 
and arms, were organized on a different plan, but acted under 
the orders of the same sar-i-naubat of cavalry, and ranked 
lower than the page horsemen. 

In the infantry, whether fort-garrisons or Mavl<§ militia¬ 
men, there was one corporal (ndyak) to ever)' nine privates 
(pdiks); over 5 nayaks one havldddr, over two (or three) havld- 
dars one jumlddar, and over 10 jumlddars one hazari*. There 
seems to have been no bdiazdri among the infantry’, but only 
7-hazdris, over whom was the sar i-naubat of infantry. Shivaji’s 
Guard brigade of 2,000 select Mavle infantry was splendidly 
equipped dressed and armed at great expense to the State. 
(Sabh. 56). 

T he pdgd jumlsddr had a salary of 500 hun a year and 
the right to use a palki. Attached to him was a majmudddr 
on 100 to 125 huti. A hazdri drew 1,000 hun a year ; under 
him were a majmudddr, a Maratha kdrbhdri (manager or 
steward), and a revenue-ssTiter (jamd-navis) of the Ka^'astlia 
caste, for whom 500 hun was assigned. The accounts of 
military income and disbursement had to be made up with 
the signature of all the four. A commander' of 5,000 drew 
2,000 hun and had the same three civil officers attached to 
his office. Kdrkuns (clerks), reporters, couriers and spies were 
posted to every higher command down to a hazdri, under the 
orders of the sar-i-naubat. 

An infantiy jumldddr drew 100 hun a year, and had 
a sabnis (mustcr-UTiter) on *10 hun. A hazdri drew 500 hun 
and hissdhnii 100 to 125 hun. 

It was Shivaji's settled polic)~f to use his army for 


• Chit., 85. givet oiic jutnladar over ftx>t havtulan and one ha/ari over 
jumlodars. 

t The method foIloH-ed lijr the Tindham in 1810-16, as described by a 
contemporary English oflker. may be taken to illuvtraie the conduct ot the 
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drawing supplies from foreign dominions every year. Xhe 
troops were to live in cantonements in the home territory 
during the rainy season (June—September.) Grain, fodder 
and medicines were kept in stock for the horses, and the 
huts of the troopers were kept thatched with grass. On the 
day of Dashahara (early in October) the army should set 
out from the camp for the countr)' selected by the Rajah. 
At the time of their departure a list was made of all the 
property that cvcr>' man, high or low, of tltc anny carried 
with himself. The troops were to subsist in foreign parts 
for eiglit months and also levy contributions. No woman, 
female slave or dancing-girl n'as to be allowed to accompany 
the army. A soldier keeping any of these was to Ijc be¬ 
headed. No woman or child was to be taken captive, but 
only men. Cows were exempt from seizure, but bullocks 
might be taken for transport only. Brahmans were not to 
be molested, nor taken as Iwstagcs for ransom. No soldier 
should misconduct himself [during a campaign.] 

Eight months were to be passed in such exjx^ditions 
abroad. On their return to their own frontier in Vaishakh 
(.April) the whole army was to be searched, the property 
found was to be compared with the old list, and the excess 
was to be deducted from their salary. Any one secreting 


Manilla iroofM in Shivaji't time, though not of the moic dc%’clopetl forco 
of the Peshwas: "Until the ckxe of the rains and the fall of the rivers, 
their hoTV 3 were arefally mined, to prepare them for long marches and 
hard irork. llie riven generally benme fordable by the close of the 

Dosseni. The horses were then shod.ami all that were so inclined set 

forth on a foray.All were mounted, though not cc|ually well. Tlie 

favourite weapon was a bamboo spear, from 12 to 18 feet kmg. It U 

not surprising that a ImmIv so constituted, and moving withotit camp- 
equipage of any kind, should traverse the whole of fitdia in defiance of the 

most active pursuit bv regular troops along the same line of march. 

As it was impossible for them to remain more than a few hours on the 
same spot, the utmost despatch was necessary in rifling any towns or villages 
into which they could force an entrance ; every one whose appearance indi¬ 
cated the probability of his possessing money, was imtocdiatcly pat to the 

most horrid torture. It was their common practice to bum and destroy 

what could not be carried away.*’ [Prinsep’s Hiitory of . Marqueu of 

Hailing}, i. 58-S9.] 
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any booty tvas itable to punisiinient on detection by the 
gcncraJ. 

The generals on iheir return should see the Rajah, 
deliver tlieir booty in gold, siher, jewels and costly doth to 
him, present their accounts, and take their dues from die 
rreasury. The ofticcrs and men were to be protnoied or 
punished according to their conduct during the laic 
cam^iaign. Then tliey would again remain for tour months 
in camp. [Sabh. 25-28»] 


§6, Revrmte jyjfem and adminisitation, 

^'ITsc land in every province was to be measured and 
the area calculated in ch^ars. The mcasuring'rod was 5 
cubits and 5 mnfhts (dosed fists) In length. A cubit 'vvas 
e<jual to 14 tanjur^ and the measuring-tod w’as [therefore] 
80 long. Twenty kdthis (rods) square made a bighd 

and 120 bighm one chm/ar. Tlic area of each village tras 
thus ascertained in detail _ An estimate tvas made of the 
expected produce of each bigha, three jwts of which were 
left to the peasant and two prts taken by the State,* 

"New ryots svho came to settle were to be given money 
for seeds and cattle, the amount being recovered in tsvo or 
four annual instalments. The revenue should be taken in 
kind at harvest time*'" 

Shivaji wanted to sweep away the middle-das* of 
revenue farmers and come into direct relations with the 
cultivators. "The ryots were not subject to the authority 
of the zamindars, deshmukbs, and dcsdis, who had no right 


* Capuin linlicrtson In aivi lft2S (jaif n difference and itmTc emffl- 
pHcaicd account ni rcceniH {ftom. Got,, ?wUir Pt, it- 

p|>. .S2l-522y It fa quite prohahje tlwil ihe s)<5[eni ft.’as not m siinp5< 
itniftiirm a SabfaiOiail lepreietiui it Init ve do mn liJKrw the Cjipta,in» 
authorities and have no ineau^ ot ieu.iiig filr aiaiement about a f-yncm 
faundctl nearly two fcnturia ag*) b>‘ a dynusty wlifdi had long paswl ivray. 
and the ciinttnuUy of whose tradiiioru hail liorn findten:. A ftmin ms the 
tueadih of the second and third fingers (or, in Mughal India, the 
of ^ barley rom). 
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to cxerdjic ihc powders of a poliitical siuperior (ov'crlorfl) or' 
ha KISS the ryots.** 

'‘In the Xizam-Shahi* Adil-Shahi and Mughal tcrritorjes 
annexed, the i 7 Dfj haul fomicrly been subject to f?ati!s, 
kulkitrtiis and dttshntakhSf who used io do the coHcction 
work and pay vvliat they pleased to the State. soiBeniiics 
only 200 or 500 hun for a village yielding 2,000 hun as 
revenue. '1‘hese tniTdsdars (hereditary landlordsjj thus grow¬ 
ing wealthy, built forts, enlisted troops^ and became powerftU. 
They never ivaitcd ui>oii the revenue officer of Government 
and ttscil to sJiou’ fight if he urged that the village could pay 
more to the State, This class had become unruly and seized 
the country'. But Shivaji dismantled their castles, garrisoned 
the strong places with his own iroopis, and took away 
all power froin the fftirasdnrs. Formerly they used to 
take wluitcver they liked from the ryots. This was now 
stopped. Their dues were fixed after caloilating the (exact) 
rev'cniie of the viliagc, and they were forbidden to build 
castles.” (Sabh. 29-51.) 

Similarly, miliiaiy', ficf-hoIders srerc given no political 
power over their tenants. “The majmuadurs^ 

karkufts and the officers in the Rajah’s personal service were 
given assignments on the revenue barat) for their 

salary. The lands cultivated by them were subject to 
assessment like the fields of the ryotSM and the amount of 
the revenue due was deducted from their pay. For the 
balance they got ordei^ on the Treasury of the capital or 
the districts. Men senmg m the army, the milttia or the 
forts were not to be given proprietory' rights over 

any village in entirety. 'Fhcir dues were to be paid either 
by assignment of revenue or by cash from the Treasury, 
None but the kdrkuns had any juristlictlon over the land, 
A\\ paymicnts to the army were to be made by the karkum. 
TTie grant of rights would liave created disorder 

among the peasants ■ they would have grown in strength and 
disobeyed the Governnicnt collectors; and the growing 
flower of the ryots would have ended in rcfiellion at various 
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places. The moA^ holdcrs and ihc zarnindars if uniietl 
would have become uncontrollable. No mokasd was to be 
granted to any one." (Sabh. 27-28.) 

Over tw'o mahals, yielding a revenue of from 75,000 to 
1,25,000 hun in the aggregate, a subahdar on 400 huii and 
a majmuaddr on 100 to 125 hurt a year were appointed. The 
subahdar was to have a ftalki allowance of 100 hun. All 
civil and militar>* officers w'ith a salary' of 125 hun or more 
were given the right to hold parasols {dftdbrgir) over their 
heads, with an allowance from the State for bearers. Whcic 
ncccssars', a subahdar was posted over a tract yielding only 
one lakh of Ru[>ecs. To the disturbed provinces across the 
frontier, a military force was sent with the collectors of 
blackmail. The subahdars were all Brahmans, under the 
Peshwa's supervision. (Sabh. 28 and 77.) 

§7. Religious policy. 

Shivaji’s religious policy was very lil>eral. He respected 
the holy places of all creeds in his raids and made endow¬ 
ments for Hindu temples and Muslim saints* tombs and 
mosques alike. He not only granted pensions to Brahman 
scholars versed in the Vedas, astronomers and anchorites, 
but also built hermitages and provided subsistence at his 
own cost for the holy men of Islam, notably Baba Yaqut of 
Keloshi (4 m. s. of Bankot on the Ratnagiri coast.) "The 
lost Vcdic studies were revived by him. One maund of rice 
was (annually) presented to a Brahman who had mastered 
one of the books of the Vedas, two maunds to a master of 
two books, and so on. Every year the Pandit Rao irsed to 
examine the scholars in the month of Shravan (.August) 
and increase or decrease their stipends acording to their 
progress in study. Foreign pandits received presents in goods, 
load scholars in food. Famous scholars were assembled, 
honoured and given money rewards. No Brahman had 
occasion to go to other kingdom to beg.” (Chit. 85, 43. 
Sabh. 30. 91 Q.B. 74.) 


1680] SHIVAJI AND RAMDAS SW.\MI 569 

Shivaji’s spiritual guide (guru) %\*as Ramdas Su’ami, one 
of the greatest saints of iNfaharashira, (bom 1608, died 1681.) 
An attempt has been made in the present generation to 
prove that the Maratha national hero’s political ideal of an 
independent Hindu monarchy was inspired by Ramdas ; but 
the evidence produced is neither adequate nor free from 
suspicion.* The holy man's influence on Shivaji was 
spiritual, and not political. After the capture of Satara, 
(1675) Shivaji installed his guru in the neighbouring hill- 
fort of Parli or Sajj.ingarh, and guides still point out to the 
credulous tourist the seat on the top of Satara hill from 
svhich Shivaji used to hold converse with the saint, across 
four miles of s|)acet A charming anecdote is told, that 
Shisaji could not understand why Ramd^ used to go out 
daily on his begging tour, though his royal disciple had 
made him rich beyond the dreams of avarice, and that he 
next day placed at his feet a deed making a gift of all his 
kingdom to the saint. RamcLis accepted the gift, appointed 
Shixaji as his vicar, and bade him rule the realm thenceforth 
not as an autocratic owner, but as a sers'ant responsible 
for all his acts to a higher authority. Shis'aji then made the 
red ochre-coloured robe of a Hindu sannyosi his flag, 
bhagwa jhanda, in order to signify that he fought and ruled 
in the livery’ of his ascetic lord paramount, and conducted 
himself “as ever in his great Taskmaster’s eyes.’’ 

§8. Effect of ShivajVs reign. 

So much for Shis'aji’s regulations in theory’. But in 
practice they were often violatetl except where he was per¬ 
sonally present. Thus, the assertion of .Sabhasad and Chitnis 
that his soldiers had to deliver to the State every item of the 
booty taken by them, is contradicted by the sack of Dharan- 
gaon (1679), where the English factors were robbed of many 

• .ShU-aji and Ramdas; Chil. 44-5S. also hi* S}tmmbhuii Bakhar, 5^6 ; 
Prot Rhate’s Shttmji ani Ramdas ; the publicaiiom and now-defunrt monthly 
ina{(a/ine of the Raindaii coicric of Dhulia (notably Mr. Rajwade.) 

24 
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things without these being entered in the official list of 
the .Maratlia amiy or credited to Shis'aji’s Treasury (Ch. H.) 
Shivaji could not be everywhere and at all times ; hence it 
was impossible for him to prevent private looting by his 
troops and camp-foUowen. In the wake of the Maraiha 
army, gangs of prisutc robbers took to the road. The 
Pindharis were ilie logical corollary of the Maraiha soldier, 
to whom rapine was a normal duty. 

Shivaji justified his spoliation of his ncighboun by 
saying, as he did to the Mughal governor of Surat (1672), 
“Your Emperor has forced me to keep an army for the 
defence of my people and country'. That army must be 
paid for by his subjects.” Such a plea might have been true 
at the beginning of his career and in relation to Mughal 
icrriiory only, but cannot explain his raids into Bijapur and 
Golkonda. KanarS and Tanjore. It fails altogether as a 
defence of the foreign policy of the Peshwas. 

But whatever might be the moral quality of the means 
he employed, his success was a dazzling reality. This jagir- 
dar’s son proved himself the irrepressible opponent of tlu 
Mughal empire and all its resources. 7'his fact deeply 
impressed the minds of his contemporaries in India and 
abroad. .Yurangzib was in despair as to how he could subdue 
Shiva. A significant statement is made in a news-letter of 
his Court in 1670 that the Emperor read a despatch from the 
Deccan, recounting some raids of Shiva, and then “remained 
silent”. In the inner council of the Court he often anxiously 
asked whom he should next send against Shivaji, seeing that 
nearly all his great generals had failed in the Deccan, and 
.Mahabat Khan irreverently replied w'ith a sneer at 
Abdul Wahab’s influence over the Emperor, “No general is 
necessary*. A decree from the Chief Qi/i will cxtinguisli 
Shival” The Persian king, Sltah .Abbas II., sent a letter 
taunting .Aurangzib, “You call yourself a Padishah, but can¬ 
not subdue a mere zamindar like ShivJ. I am going to India 
with an army to teach you your business.” [K. K. ii. 216.] 
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To the Hindu world in that age of renewed perMreu- 
lion. Shivaji appeared as the star of a new hope, the protector 
of the ritualistic paint-mark, (tilak) on the forehead of the 
Hindus, and the saviour of the BrShmans. [Bhushan’s 
poems.] His Court, as later his son’s, became the rallying- 
point of the opposition to Aiirangzib. The two risals were 
both supermen, but contrasts in character. 



CHAPTER XVI 


SHIVAjrS ACHIEVEMENT. CHARACTER AND 
PLACE IN HISTORY 


1. Shi%-aji‘i polio- how far tradi¬ 
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2. Causes of tm failure to build 

an enduring Sute. 

S. Hindrances to true natioru- 
lity. 

4. Neglect of the economic factor 
b)' the ^faralhas. 


5. Excess of finesse and intrigue. 

6. Character of Shiiaji. 

7. His genius anah-zed. 

8. His political ideal and diffi¬ 

culties. 

9. His influence on the spirit. 


§1. Shntaji*s policy how far traditional, 

Shix'aji’s Stale policy', like his administrative s^'stem,* 
AN’as not \cry new*. From time immemorial it had been the 
aim of the typical Hindu king to set out early every autumn 
to “extend his kingdom" at the expense of his neighbours. 
Indccxl, the Sanskrit lasv-books lay dowTi such a course as the 
nccessaiy accomplishment of a true Kshatriya chief. (Manu. 
vii. 99*103, 182.) In more recent times it had also been the 
practice of the Muhammadan sovereigns in North India and 
the Deccan alike. But these conquerors justified their terri¬ 
torial aggrandizement by religious motives. According to 
the Quranic law*, there cannot be peace between a Muham¬ 
madan king and his neighbouring "infidel" States. The 
latter are ddr-ut-harh or legitimate seats of war, and it is the 
Muslim king’s duty to slay and plunder in them till they 
accept the true faith and become dar-uldsldm, after w'hich 
they will become entitled to his protection.f 

The coincidence between Shivaji’s foreign policy and 
that of a Quranic sovereign is so complete that both the 

For an earlier parallel and povdblc model, w the Adil Shahi rule* 
gi»-cn in B. S. S48 S52. 

t For a detailed areount and authoritiei. tee SarLar'a Hiitorj of 
Aurangab, iii. ch. 34 §1. 
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history' of Shivaji by his courtier Krishn5ji Aiiant and the 
Persian oincial history of Bijapur use exactly the same word, 
mulk-giri, to describe such raids into neighbouring coun¬ 
tries as a regular political ideal. The only difference was 
that in theory* at least, an orthodox Muslim king w'as bound 
to spare the other Muslim States in his |)ath and not to rob 
or shed the blood of true believers, while Shivaji (as well as 
the Pt'shwas after him) carried on his mulk-giri into all 
neighbouring States, Hindu no less than Islamic, and 
stjueeztxl rich Hindus as mercilessly as he did .Muham¬ 
madans. rhen, again, the orthodox Isbniic king, in theory 
at least, aimed at the annexation and conversion of the other 
States, so that after the short sharp agony of conquest was 
over tliose places enjoyed peace like the regular parts of his 
dominion. But the object of Shivaji’s military' enterprises, 
unless his Court-historian Sabliasad has misreprc'sented it, 
was not annexation but mere plunder, or to quote his very 
words. “The Maratha forces should feed themselves at the 
expense of foreign countries for eight months every year, 
and lev 7 blackmail.” (Sabh., 26.)* 

Thus, Shi\'aji’s power was exaedy similar in origin and 
theory to the power of the Muslim States in India and else¬ 
where, and he only differed from them in the use of that 
power. Universal toleration and equal justice and protec¬ 
tion for all his subjects were his distinctive policy in the 
pemuinenily occupied portion of his realm, as wc liavc shouii 
elsewhere. 

§2. Causes of ShixHiji’s faitiire to build an 
enduring State. 

Why did Shivaji fail to create an enduring State? W'hy 
did the Maratha people stop short of the final accomplish- 

• "Instead of commencing with the Tcmcwal <»( llw existing govcmnimt, 
and the grnrnl assumption of the whole authority to hiniwlf. a ^fa^atha 
chieftain begins. |)y appearing at the season of hancu, and demanding a 
consideration for his forbearance in withholding the mischief he has it in 
his power to inflict. The vWl is annually repeated, atwl the demand pro- 
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iiicnt of thctr union and dissolve before they had conso¬ 
lidated into an absolutely com[Jiict political body? 

An obvious cause no doubt, ilte shortness of his 
rcigHif l>arely ten years after the final rupture s%'ith the 
Mughals in 1670. But this docs not furnish the true 
explanation of his failure. It is doubtful if ivith a very much 
longer time at itis disposal he could hate averted the niin 
which befell the Maiatha State littdcr the Pe^hwas, for the 
same moia] canker was at work among his people in the J7ih 
century as in the I8lh* Tlic first danger of the new Hindu 
kingdom established by him in the Deccan lay in the fact 
that the national glory' and prasjicrity resulting froni the 
victories of Sbivaji and Baji Rao L created a reaction in 
favour of Hindu orthodoxy ; it accentuated caste distinctions 
and ceremonial purity of daily rites svhich ran counter to the 
homogeneity and simplicUy of the poor and politically 
depressed early Mat^tba society. Thus, his political success 
sapped the main foundation ol that success. 

In the security^ power and wealth engendered by their 
indejscndence, the Marathas of the IStb century' forgot the 
past record of Muslim perseauion ; their social grades turned 
against each other. The Brahmans living cast of the 
SahyUdri range despised those living west of it, the men of 
the hills despised ilteir brethren of the plains, because they 
could now do so with impunity* The head of the State, 
thougli a Braliman, was despised by his Brahman sersauis 
belonging to other branches of the caste—because the first 
Peshwa’s great-grandfather's great-grandfather had once 
been lower in society than the Desh Brahmans' great-grand¬ 
father's grcat-grandfathcnil WTiile the Chitpavan Brahmans 
sverc waging a social war whh the Deshastha Brahmans, a 
bitter jealousy' raged between the Brahman ministers and 
governors and the Kayasiha secretanes. Wc have unnusiak- 
able traces of it as early as the reign of .Shivaji, "Caste 

ponton^ljy cntuLnccd. Wlmicvcr i?i. ihiM exacted it ^llnt tlw rfnniEA, atid 

the of raction a muih-gin exp^rttciii." prin^p^ IfOtcry....<>/ 
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grows by fission/' li is antagonistic to national union. In 
]iropoi‘tion as Shjvaji*s ideal of u Hindu swarHj was baseiJ on 
orthodoNyj it contained within itself the seed of its ow'n 
death. As Rabindranath Tagore remarks: 

tempoiars' enthusiasm swce|is over the countr)^ and 
MC imagine thai it has been united ; bui the rents and holes 
in our body-social do ihcir work secretly j ive cannot retain 
any noble idea long* 

“Shivaji aimed! at presen'ing the rents * he wished to 
save from Mughal aiiack a Hindu societ)' to which cere¬ 
monial distinctions and isolation of castes arc the v^ry 
breath of life. He wanted to make this hcierpgencous society 
triumphant over ali India! He wove ropes of sand; he 
attempted the impossible. It is beyond the power of any 
man, jt is opposed to the divine law of the universe, to 
establish the swaraj of such a dste-ridden, isolated, 
internally-iom sect over a vast continent like India/’* 

ShJs'ajl and his father-in-law Gailcivar tverc iManlthns, 

members of a despised caste. Before the rise of the 
national movement in the Deccan in tliiC dosing years of the 
l9th century, a Brahman of Mahi^mshtra used to feel in¬ 
sulted if be Was called a ^^aT 3 tha, "No/^ he would reply 
with warmth, "I am a DijAr/iina Brahman.” Shivaji keenly 
felt his humiliation at the hands of the Brahmans to nr hose 
defence and prosperity he had devoted his life* Tltcir in- 
sUtence on treating him as a Shiidra drove him into the arms 
of Balaji A^ji, die leader of the Rayasthas. and another 
victim of Brahnianic pride. The Bmhmans felt a profes¬ 
sional jealou-sy' for the intelligence and literary powers of 
the Riit-asihas* who were rheir only rivals in education and 
Government serv'tec, and consoled themselves by declaring 
the Ra>*astluis a low'-casie not entitled to the V''edic rites and 
by proclaiming a social boycott of Balaji Avji avHo had 
ventured to invest his son with the sacred thread. BsHji 

► From hii Rhe ortd Fall f>/ ifii- SiAA a*; uanfllaitfd tn* itv 

ihc Mtfderjt Revirv, April ION* 
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naturally sympathized with his master and tried to raise him 
in social estimation by engaging Gaga Bhatta who "made 
Shivaji a pure Kshatriya". The high-priest showed his grati¬ 
tude to Balaji for his hcasy retainer by uTiting a tract [or 
rather two] in which the Kayastlia caste ^\'as glorified but 
without convincing his contemptorary Brahmans.* 

There was no attempt at well-thought-out and organized 
communal improvement, spread of education or unification 
of the people, either under Shivaji or under the Peslnvas. 
1 he cohesion of the people in the Maratlia State was not 
organic but artificial, accidental, and therefore precarious. 
It was solely dependent on the ruler’s extraordinary per¬ 
sonality and disappeared when the country cc^ased to produce 
supermen among its rulers. 

A Govemihent of personal discretion is, by its very 
nature, uncertain. 'I'his uncertainty reacted fatally on the 
administration. However well-planned the machinery and 
rules might be. the actual conduct of the administration 
was marred by inefficiency, sudden clianges of personnel, and 
official corruption, because nobody felt secure of his post or 
of the due appreciation of his merit. This has been the banc 
of all autocratic States in the East and the \Vcst alike, except 
where the autocrat has been a "hero as king" or where a high 
level of education, civilization and national spirit among the 
people has prevented the evil. 


• Nor }U9 he fuocccdal in convincing pcMcrily. In 1916 Mr. Rajv»*ad^, 
a Rr^hnun vrritcr, publivhrtl a denial of ihc Kayavllu clainu (Chaturlfiit 
Scm. Pritta). on ihc oci:a»ion of editing thu Uact. lie has provoked repHcs, 
one of which, Rafw^d^'s Cwiga Rhatti by K. T. Ciipie makes some allcmpi 
ai reasoning and the use of evidence, while another. The Twanfirng of the 
Bow by K. S. Tliakr^. has the same tone as Milton’s Telradtordon or 
Agaimt Sal$nasiust Tliiv is happening in tlie 20th century, and yet 
.Mr. Rajwad6 and Prof. Riiapurkar (wlio |>crustcnily ircat^ Shivaji’s 
descendants as Shudras) are nationalists, even Chauvinists. 

It was with a house to diviilcd ag.pnNt itself that the Puna Brahmans 
the 18th century hojjcd to found an all fndian Marathi empire, and 
there are Puna Brahmans in the 20th century who belics'e that the hope 
faikfj only through the superior luck and cunning of the English! 
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§3. Hindrances to true nationality in Shwaji's age. 

The society of Shivaji's age and country was so different 
from our own that some straining of the historical imagina¬ 
tion is ncccssars' before we can understand the difficulties 
that he had to combat. 

Land was tlic only suble thing in an cvcr-cltanging 
world, subject to the appalling outbursts of Nature's forces, 
which swept away man and his handiwork, and the even 
more violent transformations of political revolution. But 
the new conquerors always left the land to the old jNSisant 
because he alone could till it in that age of sparse popula¬ 
tion, and they continued the revenue collection in the hands 
of the old hereditary' middlemen, because they alone knew 
the details of the locality and could ensure some payment 
from the land to a distant sovereign who tvould have found 
it impossible to collect his dues from each petty tiller of tlie 
soil directly. TTie offices in connection with land, therefore, 
tended to become hereditary and the contractor of revenue 
blossomed in time into a landoumer with a permanent 
family claim to a portion of the yield of his village or district. 
.\tuchmcnt to one’s ancestral land \^*as the strongest passion 
in that age of little trade and small scale industries. I know 
of a 'Brahman family which migrated from the Ratnagiri 
district to Ahmad.il>ad six generations ago, and no longer 
own an inch of bind in their ancient home nor keep any 
business connection with it, and yet they have carefully 
preserved for two centuries the old title-deeds of their long- 
abandoned lands. 

.\nd, in that age bnd-rights were unsettled and per¬ 
plexing by reason of the sarieiy and complication of the 
|X!rsonal claims to one and the same tract. Illustrations of 
this state of things can be hmnd almost cverysvhcrc in the 
Deccan; I give the case of Savant-vadi as readily asailablc 
in print. In this small region there was in the sixteenth 
century a desdi (or zamindar) of the Prabhu caste at Kudal 
for collecting the res'enuc on behalf of the Bijapur Sultan, 
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with a daivi or captain of [lie Rajput caste under him to 
lead his troops. The dalvi rebelled against his master the 
(Usdi and soughi the help of a neighbouring savant or chief 
of tlie Maratha caste. At first the deiai suppressed the rebel 
with the support of his sovereign. But in the third genera¬ 
tion an able rose to potver. secured the desai*ship of 

Banda from .Adil Shah, and after extirpating most of ihe 
Prabhu desais annexed the Kndal pargnna. But sonu- 
members of the dispossessed family escaped and revived their 
tlaini to the land. Next. Shivaji stepped in to oust the 
satvtnH Further complications v^ere introduced by tiio 
branches of the same family (often two brothers) fighting 
for the same estate and transmitting thetr disputes to ihetT 
sons and grandsons. 

Into this world of bewildering confusion of land-rights 
and revenue offices.—where nothing was generally known 
for certain or acknowledged as a clear final settlement,— 
Shivaji (like ail other conquerors) hurst as a new dissolving 
force- He had to give his own decision on these claims. All 
who lost their suits before him. all who were displaced in 
office by his nominees^ immediately turned against him and 
tried to make their claims good by joining his enemies and 
opposing his Government. There was no national feeling, 
no spirit of accepting the law of the land even W'hcn honestly 
administered. 

To every' one in that age his own fief (ti'Atdn]! w^iis the 
only reality, the only object of a man's lifelong endeavour, 
his highest reward on earth, while Fatherland (/w/ria), if 
thought of at all. was felt to be an abstmet idea, a non¬ 
entity* IFatoii could yield honour power and the pleasures 
of life, while fnitria w'as a mere w'ord, a figment of the 
imagination. 

A further hindrance to the growth of patriotism was 
the infinitely minute sub-division of society, which made 
the formation of one nation, or a compact body of men 
moved by com muni ly of life, thought and interests, impos¬ 
sible, and cv'en Irtconceiv'abiL-. Apart from the impassable 
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ch^Uini I>ctH’ccn the Hindus nricl the living on the 

same soil and under ibe same rulers, the Hindus themselves 
were split up inm innumcrahle mutually warring (or, at 
best, contemptuously detached and indilFcrent) fragmcnis^ 
Not only did one caste despise and persecute another, Init 
even among the members of the same caste there were dis¬ 
tinctions as sharp as those marking off the ^fuhammactan 
from the Hindu or the Shiidia from the Brahman. Cintain 
families claimed to l>e of nobler blood (/tuhri) than all others 
of the same ca-Ste and locality, and depressed and insulted 
the latter in society. The highest aim of a Hindu in that 
age—as even in our times,—teas to elevate his own family 
(and often aJso his own sub-division of a caste) in the social 
scale by lavish bounty to the Brahmans and the caste elders, 
by bypergamy, or by a nearer approach to the practices of 
the highest or "twice-ljorn” castes. But the dominant 
families {or castes) tried to keep the nctver or lower ones 
down at their former level of degradation by turning all the 
engines of social persecution against them. They took aw'ay 
from sudj daring asptraiiLs and disturbers of the primeval 
stereotyped usage and custom, not only the benefit of the 
clergy^ but also all the antenities of socb! life and the sers’ices 
of the public servants of the village. Tliis boycott or out- 
casting (gramanya) was a more terrify ing penalty titan death 
itselL 

It w'as only human nature if the noblest members of 
the despised families (or castes) resented this injustice and 
tyranny of society and, in the bitterness of public humilia¬ 
tion, sought to bo avenged on the persecuting diiirth and 
Slate by going over lo the enemies of their country^ and 
faith. Such action, on the prt of the oppressors and the 
oppressed alike, is impossthle \rhcre a true sense of 
naLionality has taken root. Patriotism could not grow' on 
the Indian soil (except among compart clans of blood- 
kindred like the Rajputs.) The State* as an impersonal 
continuous being,—higher and more durable than our 
individual ^ielves* could not be conceived of by the mlcrs of 
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Hindu India sole care was for the benefit of self 

and not for the good of the community as a ^i^'hole. 

As an acute English obsencr i^Totc in 1803: "Every 
Marathxi prince, and eveiy^ jagirdar or milltan,' chief in the 
[Maratha] empire, has a kh/tzanS or collection of treasuie, 
consisting of specie and jewels^ ivhieh is lodged in a scci'ct 
depository within tJie walls of a strong fortress, often 
crcctctl for the purpose, on one of the most inacccs-sable 
mountains in his dominions^ 7‘hjs private treasure is the 
first and never-ceasing object of his ambition to increase. . . - 
No utini of money for supporting a even in de/ence of 
his own itTritOTyj, ever induces a MarStha chief to supply 
the deficiency from his private ireasurj ; the loss of which 
tiould he to him a much more grievous calamity than the 
subjugation of his country/’* 

Such rvere the men among tvhom Shi\'aji tried to build 
up his edifice of an independent national State, the men 
whom he liad to employ as his instruments, the men to whom 
he had to leave his imcomplctcd task. The leaders were 
actuated by an insane pride of birth, an all-devonring 
jealous)’ about precedence, an ambition that blinded tliem 
to all consequences, an incapacity for self'Subordirtatlon to 
laiv and corporate loyalty that marks die lesser breeds, a 
lack of political vision and of practical realism. As for ihe 
masses, they ivcrc human sheep, worthy to be led by such 
s icpherds: dicir horizon svas Ixiunded by the hard condi¬ 
tions of rheir daily toil, with a simple emotional faith as 
rheir only solace. 

In such conditions not even a superman can create a 
nation and leave an enduring State behind him. Shivaji 
with his transcendent genius could have barely laid tlwir 


Rrghtrr lot !li 03 , p, 4. A r«eni c^mpIc wm (Iw? 
of u^Uaii Rao SitiEllua in 1803', a* UcxvUwl lif Capt. Kmughinn; "’WliHc 
(mlhja i» dajb submitufi* ^c^ thisc; anil HmSlor insulta [fnam liis tinpflHI 
»l^cn] he a ptixy punc of M hkhki: i^bich iiia dhttoi ddicr 

oi f or hij Lrtiopi \i iiifficicnily potrerful eo in^lu^e lilin to viola le." 

/rom q ilfitfrraUa Camp, Count, eU., p. Ifitj,) 
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true Eoundotioiis if a lorig reign of internal peace had been 
granted to him and he Jwd been followed by a line of 
worthy suecssors. But he lived for less Ilian six years after 
his coronation, and his kingdom perished tvith his sonsp 


§4. Ncglccl of the economic factor by the Marat has. 

The Mara t ha rulers neglected the economic develop* 
merit of the State. Some of them did, no doubt, tty^ to save 
the peasantry from illegal exactiom, and to this extent they 
promoted agriculture. But commerce was subjected [O' 
frci:|ucnt hamssment by local officers, and the traders could 
never he certain of ficedom of movement and security of 
their rights on the mere jxiymeiu of the legal rate of duty. 
T he internal resottrccs of a small province with no industry, 
little trade, a sterile soil, and an agriculture dependent upon 
scanty and precarious rainfaJl,—could not possibly support 
the large army that Shiv'aji kept or the imj>erial position 
and ivorld^dominion to which the Peshwas aspired. 

The necessary expenses of the State could be met, and 
all the parts of the body-peditic could be held together only 
by a constant flow of inoiicy from outside its oivn borders, 
by a tegular succession of raids. As the late ^fr. G, K. 
Gokhale biighingly told me when describing the hardships 
of ihe present rigid bnd assessment system in the Bi>mbay 
PresidcncA', ""You see, the rate of the land revenue did not 
matter much under Maratha rule. In those old days, when 
the crop failed our people used to sally forth with their 
horses and sjiears and bring back enough booty to feed them 
for the next two or three years. Now^ the)' have to siar\’e 
on their oten lands.” 

Thus, by the character of his State, the Maratha*s bands 
were turned against everybody and evers-body's hands tverc 
turned against him. It is the ver)' nature of a KVreg-rtfinf* 
to move in a vidous circle* It must wage war periodically 


* A CovcmnKni thjt livt^ and jptmT only hy war^ ot aggmsaon. 
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if it is to get its food; but war, when tvaged as a normal 
method of supply, destroys industry' and wealth in the iinad- 
ing and ins'aded countries alike, and ultimately defeats the 
very end of such wars. Peace is death to a Kriegstaat; bui 
peace is the very life-breath of wealth. \ State founded 
on war, therefore, kills the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
To take an illustration, Shivaji's repeated plunder of Sur.ii 
scared away trade and svcalth from that city, and his second 
raid (in 1670) brought him much less booty than his first, 
and a few years later the constant dread of Nfaratha incur¬ 
sion entirely impoverished Surat and effectually dried up 
this source of supply. Thus, from the economic point of 
view, the Nfaratha State had no stable basis, no normal 
means of growth within itself. 

§5. Excess of finesse and intrigue. 

Lastly, the Nfaratha leaders trusted too much to finesse. 
They did not realize that without a certain amount of manly 
openness and fidelity to promises no society can hold 
together. Stratagem and blschood may have been necessary 
at the birth of tlieir State, but it was continued during the 
maturity of their power. No one could rely on the promise 
of a Nfaratlu minister or the assurance of a Nfaratha general. 
Witness the long and finally fruitless negotiations of the 
English merchants with Shivaji for comp>cnsation for the 
looting of their Rajapur factory. The Nfaratha Govern¬ 
ment could not always be relied on to abide by their treaty 
obligations. 

Shivaji, and to a lesser extent Baji Rao, I., presersed an 
admirable balance between war and diplomacy'. But the 
latter-day Nfar^thas lost tins practical ability. They' trusted 
too much to diplomatic trickery', as if empire were a pacific 
game of chess. .Military efficiency was ne^ected, war at the 
right moment and in the right fashion rvas avoided, or, 
WTose still, their forces W'erc frittered away in unseasonable 
campaigns and raids conducted as a matter of routine, and 
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the highest political wisdom was believed to consist in 
tdj'fuiran or diplomatic intrigue. Thus, while the \laratha 
spider was weaving his endless cobweb ol hollow alliances 
and diplomatic counter plots, the mailed fist of Wellesley 
was thrust into his laboured but flimsy tissue of statecraft, 
and by a few ssvift and judicious strokes his defence and 
screen was torn a\vay and his power left naked and helpless. 
In rapid succession the Nizam w'as disarmed, Tipu was 
crusht^, and the Peshwa was enslaved. \Vhilc Sindliia and 
Holkar were dreaming the dream of the ovcrlordship of all 
India, they suddenly aw'okc to find that even their local 
independence W'as gone. The man of action, the soldier- 
statesman. always triumphs over the mere scheming 
.Macliiavel. Punic perfidy never succeeds in the long run. 

§6. Character of Shivaji. 

Shivaji’s private life was marked by a high standard 
of morality. He was a devoted son, a loving father and an 
attentive husband, though he did not rise above the ideas 
and usage of his age, w'hich allowed a plurality of waves and 
the keeping of concubines even among the priestly caste, 
not to speak of wmTiors and kings. Intensely religious from 
his very boyhood, by instinct and training alike, he remained 
all through his life abstemious, free from vice, respectful 
to holy men, and passionately fond of hearing scTipturc 
readings and sacred stories and songs. But religion remained 
with him an ever fresh fountain of right conduct and 
generosity; it did not obsess his mind nor harden him into 
a bigot. The sincerity of his faith is proved by his impar¬ 
tial respect for the holy men of all sects (Muslim as much 
as Hindu) and toleration of all creeds. His chis-alry to 
women and strict enforcement of morality in his camp w'as 
a wonder in that age and has extorted the admiration of 
hostile critics like Rh^fi Khan. 

He fiad the born leader’s personal magnetism and ihrewr 
a spell over all who knew him, drawing the best elements 
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of the country to his side and winning the most dcsoted 
serv ice from his officers, while his dazzling victories and ever 
ready smile made him the idol of his soldier)'. His ro)^! 
gift of judging character u'as one of tlic main causes of his 
success, as his seleaion of generals and governors, diplo- 
matists and secretaries was never at fault, and his adminis¬ 
tration was a great improvement on the fjost. 

His army organization was a model of efficiency ; ever)* 
thing was provided beforehand and kept in its proper place 
under a proper caretaker; an excellent spy system supplie<l 
him in adv'ance with the most minute information about th<* 
theatre of his intended campaign ; divisions of his army 
were combined or dispersed at will over long distances 
without failure; the enemy’s pursuit or obstruction v\’as 
successfully met and yet the booty was rapidly and safely 
conveyed home without any loss. His inborn militar)’ 
genius is proved by his instinctively adopting that system of 
v\'arfare which vs’as most suited to the racial character of his 
soldiers, the nature of the country, the weapons of the age, 
and the internal condition of his enemies. His light cavalrv'» 
stiffened with swift-footed infantrv', w’as irresistible in the 
age of Aurangzib. More titan a century after his death, 
his blind imitator Daulat Rao Sindhia continued the same 
tactics when the English had galloper guns for field action 
and most of the Deccan towns were walled round* and 
provided with defensive artillery, and he therefore failed 
ignominiously. 


§7. Shtvaji's genius analyzed, 

TTie greatness of Shivaji’s genius can be fully realised 
not from the extent of the kingdom he won for himself, nor 
from the value of the hoarded treasure he left behind him, 
but from a surv'cy of the conditions amidst which he rose 
to sov'creignty. 


Owen'* Srtectioni from Wrtlirtgton’s Drip., 2R4, 289. 
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He was truly an original explorer* the maker of a new 
road ill nieditEVal Indian histoiyv with no example or gitide 
before him. ^Vhen lie chose to declare his independence* 
the Mughal empire scenicd lo be at ihe height of lU glory. 
Every local chief who had* anywhere in India* revolted 
against it had been crushed. For a small jagirdav^s son to 
defy its power, appeared as an act of madnes^s* a courting 
of sure ruin. SUivajt* however, chose this path* and he 
succeeded. 

His success cm be explained only by an analysis of bis 
political genim. First and foremost Jic jwsscssetl that urn 
failing sense of reality in politics* that recognition of the 
exact possibilities of his time (tact des ch&ses possibles) wliich 
Cavour defined as the essence of statesmanship. His daring 
ivas tempered and guided by an instinctive perception of 
hotv for bis actual resources could carry him, Jiovv long a 
certain line of action or jiolicy iras to be follmved, and where 
he muse stop. For the lack of this political insight his rash 
son Shanibhtijl came to a miserable end and undid the work 
of Shivajj’s life. 

Shivaji possessed the true master's gift of judging 
cliaracicr at sight and choosing the fittest instruments for 
his w'ork. This is proved by the successful execution of his 
oiders by his agents in his absence. Many of the distant 
expeditions of his reign ivcre conducted not by himself in 
person but by his generals* ivho abnosi always carried out his 
orders according to plan. This was a novel feat in an 
Asiatic monarchy* where everything dejicntls on the master's 
presence. It was the training gained in Siiivaji's setrice* 
aided by the Matailxa national character for personal inde¬ 
pendence and initiative, that enabled the disorganized 
.Vfaratha people to stand np against all the resources of the 
mighty Aumngeih for eighteen years after the murder of 
Shamhhuji and uUimately to <Iefeat Kim, even though they 
liad no king or capital to form the centre of the national 
defence. 

His reign brought peace and order to his country, 
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assured the protection of women's honour and the religion 
of all sects without distinction, extended the royal patron* 
age to the truly pious men of all creeds (Nfuslims no less 
than Hindus), and prescnietl ct|ual opportunities to all his 
subjects by opening the public scrsice to talent irrespective 
of caste or creed.* This was the ideal policy for a State 
with a composite population like India. 

His gifts were peace and a wise internal administration. 
Tlie stability of these good conditions was the only thing 
necessary for giving permanence to Shivaji's work anti 
ensuring national consolidation and growth. But that 
stability was denied to his political creation. Only hi> 
example and name remained to inspire the best minds of 
succeeding generations with ideals of life and government, 
not unmixed with vain regrets. 


§8. Shivttji*s political ideal and difficulties. 

Did Shivaji merely found a Krirg-staat? Was he merely 
an entrepreneur of rapine, a Hindu edition of .\lauddm 
Khilji or Timur? 

I think it w'ould not be fair to take this view. For one 
thing, he never had peace to work out his political ideas. 
The whole of his short life was one struggle with enemies, 
a period of preparation and not of fruition. All his atten¬ 
tion was necessarily devoted to inceiing daily dangers with 
daily expedients and he had not the chance of peacefully 
building up a well-planned political edifice. 

In this vast Gangciic valley and the wide Desh country 
rolling eastw'ards through the Deccan. Nature has fixed no 
boundary to .State's. Here a kingdom's size changes with 

• He *ra» himsrlf a Hindu. »inccrc in belief and orlhodox in praciicc. 
and ycl he employed a number of Muhammadan oBker* in the highest 
podtions, such as .Mundii llaicbr (who became t.’hief Jmlire of the Mitghal 
empire €>n entering Aurang/ib's tervicc). Siddi Samhal. SIddi Misri, 
Daulat Khan (admirals), besides commanden like Siddi I fatal awl Nur Khan. 
(Di7. i. too.) He ga%-e legal tmignitian lo the Mudim in Iih dominion*. 
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daily changes in its strength as compared with its neigh¬ 
bours*. There can be no stable equilibrium among them 
for more ilian a generation. Each lias to push the others as 
much for self-defence as for aggression. Each must be armed 
and ready to invade the others, if it docs not wish to l>e 
invaded and absorl)cd l>y them. Where friction with neigh¬ 
bours is the normal state of things, a huge armed force, 
sleepless vigilance, and readiness to strike the first blow arc 
the ncccssars’ conditions of the \cry existence of a kingdom. 
The evil could be remedied only by the establishment of a 
universal empire throughout the counir>’ from sea to sea. 

Shivaji could not for a moment be sure of the Delhi 
Government’s pacific disposition or fidelity to treaty. The 
past history of the Nfuglial expansion into the Deccan since 
the days of Akbar, was a warning to him. The imperial 
|X)licv of annexing the whole of South India was as unmistak¬ 
able to Shiva as to .Adil Shah or Qutb Shah. Its completion 
was only a question of time, and cver\' Deccani Pow'er was 
bound to wage ctem.Tl warfare with the Mughals if it w'ished 
to survive. Hence Shivaji lost no chance of robbing Mughal 
territorv' in the Deccan. 

^Vith Bijapur his relations were somew'hai different. 
He could raise his head or extend his dominion only at the 
expense of Bijapur. Rebellion against his liege lord was the 
neccssarv condition of his being. But when, about 1662, an 
understanding was effected between him and the .Adil-Shahi 
ministers, he gave up molesting the heart of the Bijapur 
kingtlom. W'ith the Bijapuri barons whose fiefe lay close to 
his dominions, he had, however, to wage vsar till he had 
wrested Kolhapur, North Kanara and South Konkan from 
their hands. In the Karnatak division, viz., the Dharwar 
and Belg.aum districts, this contest v\as still undecided when 
he died. With the provinces that lay across the path of his 
natural expansion he could not be at peace, though he did 
not wish to challenge the central Government of Bijapur. 
This attitude was changed by the death of .Ali II. in 1672, 
the accession of the boy Sikandar Adil Sliah. the faction- 
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fights beti^een rival nobles at the capital, and the visible dis* 
solution of that Govern men t» But Shivaji helped Bijapur 
greatly during the Mttghal invasion of 1679. 

§9, //ijt irtflitrnce on the sfftril. 

Shivaji^s real greatness lay in hjs character and practical 
ability, rather than in originality of conception or length of 
politica.] vision. Unfailing insight into the character of 
others^ efTtciency of arrangemenrs, and instinctive perception 
of tvbat was practicable and most profitable under the 
circumstances,—these were the causes of his success in Ufe. 
To these must be added his pci'sonal morality and loftiness of 
aim, which drew to bis side the best minds of his community^ 
xvhile his universal toleration and insistence on equal just ice 
for all gave contentment to all classes subject to his rule. 
He strenuously maintained order and enforced moral laws 
throughout his own dominions, and the people sverc happier 
under his sway than any^vhc^e else. 

His splendid success fired the imagination of his con- 
temporaries, and his name became a spell calling the 
Maratha race to a nctv life. His kingdom was lost within 
nine years of his death. But the imperishable achievement 
of his life was the raising of the Maraihas into an indepen¬ 
dent self-reliant people, conscious of their oneness and high 
destiny, and hU most precious legacy' iv'as the spirit that he 
breathed into his race. 

The mutual conflict and internal weakness of the three 
^fuslim Powers of the Dcccan were, no doubt, contributory 
causes of the rise of Shtsaji, But his success sprang from 
a higher source than the incompetence of his eneintes- 
J regard him as the last great constructive genius and nation* 
builder that the Hindu race has producetL His system vv+is 
his own creation and, unlike Ran|it Singh, he took no 
foreign aid in his administration. His army was drilled and 
commanded by his own people and not bv Frenchmen, 
hat he built lasted long; his institutions were looked up 
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to hUIi admirtaion and eniuLition even a century later in 
tlie palmy tiayM of tile Pcshwas^ rule. 

Shi\‘a]i was illiterate : he kanu nothing by reading* He 
buili up bis kingdom and Government before visiting any 
royal Courts civilized city, or organized camp* He received 
no help ov counsel from any cjiperienced minister or 
general. Rut bis native genius, alone and unaided, enabled 
him to form a comjxict kingidora, an invincible army and 
a practical and beneficent sssteni of administration* 

Before his rise, the Maratlia race was scattered like 
atoms through many E>tec3ni kingdoms. He wcldcul them 
into a mighty nation. And he achieved this In the teeth 
of the opposition of four great Powers like the Mughal 
empire, Bijapur, Portuguese India, and the Abyssinia ns of 
Janjiia. No other mediaeval Hindu has shown such capacity. 

Before he came, tlie Marathas were mere hirelings, 
mere servants of aliens. They served the State* but had no 
lot or part m its management; they shed their life-blood in 
the army, but w’crc denied any share in the conduct of war 
or peace. They were always subordinates, never leaders* 
Shivaji w'as die first to challenge Bijapui and Delhi and 
thus teach his countrymen tliat it was possible for them to 
be independent leaders in war* Then, he founded a Stase 
and taught his people tliat they were capble of administer¬ 
ing a kingdom in all its deprtments. He has provetL by his 
example that the Hindu race can build a nation, found a 
State, defeat enemies: they can conduct their own defence ; 
they can protect and promote literature and art, commerce 
and industry; they can maintain navies and ocean’trading 
fleets of tiicir owm, and conduct naval battles on equal terms 
with foreigners. He taught the modem Hindus to nsc to 
the full stature of their growth* 

He h.as proved that the Hindu race can still produce 
not only jitmadars (non-commlisloncd ofRccrs) and chitnises 
(clerks)* but also rulers of men, and even a king of kings 
{Chhatrapati*) Hie Emperor Jahangir cut the Ahhay Eat 
tree of Allahal>ad down to }ts roots and hammered a red hoi 
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iron cauldron on to its He flattered himself that he 

had killed it. But lol within a year the tree began to grow 
again and pushed the heavy obstruction to its growth aside! 

Shivaji has shown that the tree of Hinduism is not 
really dead, that it can rise from beneath the seemingly 
crushing load of centuries of political bondagCi exclusion 
from the administrationt and legal repression ; it t:vn pm 
forth new leaves and branches: it can again lift its head up 
to die skies. 
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Ttic ruvaV jwTui4l ti[ MarSOia liUwry, by *bicH we ro«n Uvc 
of SSiivaji and hu *on^ (j66ef-17W)> diETert fundimcntally Irom ilic 
Pe^hwl period {1707—1802) nqi unfy Jo ihc exlent h»i also in [be cIiaractCT 
of ila bLvcoriol retoids. A vasi and vario;! mass of fopicmporaiy cktcuevmU 
in Kn^lEili FeriiiaJn and \faiiLlii IITumitjafes ihe rule of ihc Vtshvr»s. Byi 
when we come xo srudjr the fix'©* of 5^h[s-aj[ and bis sons, '«‘e are held up 
by an litter lacb of Sfalc-papers, detailed olRdal titHCorief. pcrnmal irwropart 
and public leiitrs such as aie pkniiful in tbe case of Mu^al bi^itory. Fat 
one thing, few if any siwh historical materials wt!ir writren in the day^ of 
this busy ting and hi« sons; and secondly, al the ekw of the royal period, 
every ?ifar5tba capital and fort was occupied bi* the Mugbals ami live Sore 
records preaerved there were Immt or dispersed. The original ppein of 
this Kjyal period in the SfariSthi lanfiiragc rbar hai^ come itown to us ue, 
with a scry few eaccpiion, j&TrtMtr legal docuuients, swdi aa dewt* of granl, 
tieeisjous of law-soils, pariiilon-awards, onlcn on pctitioiis fcc.H whicVi have 
iiccii so long carefully ptwerted by prisTiic £ifidli« as title deeds. Hence, 
ihe only HJHrnnportify rccuTda of a duly blstorical namie rcUiing to 
Shis^ji't and Sbimbhuji's limes, tlial imw survive are in die Fn(jtlidi, 
Persian, Farnigtirse and RJjasiMni languages, and nolle in Marithi. 

Appropriately enough, the fini narrative of Sbivaji's career in Marfihi 
Is^ composed by bU ofbeiil ebron icier and rceonkr. VVaqnti. But the 
original teal of it, compleled abuoi IfiSS. U now lost, and wc possess only 
extracts from ir made probably a gereratiou laier by Kbandn Ansji 
Malbari^. who has padded out ibis source by Interpolating in it cv«y 
movcracni and posting of hts fatlicr Anlji RanganSih Malbarli in Sbivlji t 
idgn. It b impowihie to believe that ibe \V'^ni.s himself could have cared 
for such small fry^ as AnSJi Ranganath and cuusidcml him imtiby of 
mention almost as often as the Frime Minister htiusclf.—which is eucity 
what we Bnd in this tmkhar in tU picacnt form, fn my opinion it would 
be Inlet to name ii die IV'JIcjtiis-Afilfcatic as il i> the cocnpKite 

wort of ibe two men,—the \1'3(inii supply ing ihc niKims »nd Maikai^ the 
adiliiions and cmbeJiEshmcnts. 

TJiis v^'lork Is popularly known as the Sf Qtffmi Bakhaf or Nairative 
in 91 MCtibni. V, S. Wltsstif has pnlilfsbcd (Caroda l9fiJ) a highlr 
valiialde varioTUtn cdiiic>n of the different recensions of ibe test (nwigjnally 
primed by Pirasnis in ibc BhSrnfisifafta tnagutine, Rdjwaclfr in the Frabt^t 
and SSn^ in the Kmy ttikSs S,), logclher wEih tl« English iraivdaiioii of 
the Raigarh mi. made in IWfi bv Lt. Frisscll fand Tint primed by Forresf 
in Sffrrimijj . , - - Macaiha Series, Vol. J> and my ta^glLsb inmslaiicKi erf 
llie Persian version called (he Teril/u' Shini/r (I,OX. ms. Pers. 1957, Rf- 
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i. p. 32T> and E«i published Jii ihr Modem 

i. JVft 

TIic caj]icr i\raraibi acawni fif Slisvaji prc^rvcd in lad, a rlie 
r-, dJmpkicd ill 11537 {accDTdiHB [q tlic colophun of an old 

m*. Hitb k. Cnpti,) It wai KTiikii at Jinji at the request of Shiraji* 
wn Kajifadi, h> Krishna]! Anant fSitfcAawrf) enurticr, ;Ve know from tlv: 
- ('mojr« nf t nincnU Marlin that thu Kridmaji wa» nesi nnly to the Cabwa 
in imporLuicc aaiong Ra|araiiiS mitilsten, and tliat tlic Frcndi in rfdili- 
dicm iHadc him tlicir pauoii at lUjiniiii's coun. HU hook U free Inm 
supcmacural elements which tiring ditaeJit lo 
#> n. hL ^ author giv^ evidence of a, higher iittclleet 

lan , a Blit even the Sahh^d Bakar, though written hj' a etm- 

leinporary of Shivnji, U not haseti on Staic-papcn and written npto. because 
It w^f comiJOflcd wliik Rajaram was clracly liesiegcd tn Jinji fort, to whJtb 
ih' MaharSsIitra by the skin of his lecih, less'ing ever)' 

ing Ijehmd him. and after roving hither and thidiLi in conitant ri<t of 

I ^ I'^i r ^ ^ and his servanis, running with tiicir lives in tlidr 

l•:ln<Lv hcrure relent less ptmuem, could not have burdened thcmseJva n idi 

‘ their perilous (Itglu across ihc entire IX>ccan peuIn^uU. 

Sajhi-ads work, therefenr. is cmirely derivni fmm I^U nicmon-^he hull- 
merntf^ of an old mati ivho had pai^l through iiiajiy nrivatiom 
\r lh ^ ^ contemporary and serriint of Sbivaji. irhile 

[30 years after that king's death, and liad 
!*lm3jiU or Shamlil.ujrs times, becaoi he does not die 

Omvin^ Iri'T"!' ^ from SaWiistil, therthy 

JLvef 1 ^ I source of infonmtinn. Thcrefort. I 

fuve loially lejctted Chlmls. 

But SabhosadU is still tlic most valuaWc Mariiihi account of ShivSji and 
OUT rttain source of mfornution from il,c Maraihi side. Uier bmgIaphie^ 
Ihc same language have mostly copied this Schfid^cid and padded 

Z.T \ r rhetoncaJ flourislies. rommoii 

place remarks, and dciatl, imagined from the prohaljlIiliH of tlic case, and 
JO some cases also forge,J kitcrs. 

tru,.”nl!'’T cMniinaiian iKcuic of il.e 

oM VI ; I*”'' '■ » S'"'** 

I«9m’ Folwk'dl “■"< 1- K. l)jn<iek.ir (Buoib. 

Vl. i'V "=■“>' = rneJom »rlw 

tmli^iion of R 1 Kiirapaniml vcmjcular noidi wrirm in 

^ T«. rnnet, BufJ. <«p,. pp. *53. 

'.1 7'“ ® ,n3(Lni.o» of 

TO ",M L '"P- PP- =«■ MJ. *17. *M, *1T). 

lion anil ot'VJi- ' " i“" WnR proRii at Shivjji’i oomiii- 

y®-* of,„ Ki. d,=.,h (p, sal), .yrird 

founded in' nli7'Vp"s5n *" 

(P- -) Many passages prme it ti;i be a concoction of 
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rtiodcm Prjbhii for die purpose of B’torifying ihe men of dut 

fji»TC wbej «ni'cd Shivuji (pp. *47^ ^-) Afany incJdenu alleged 

lietc Jie prmed false by known hurariet. 

Afutracl C/tTQnotopa in Marat fli. 

The j€dhe 5hak^in{{ or skekton chronok^y in iu surviving fragment 
runs from 161$ iQ i6'57» hilhout any knnal preface or tuiielusiun. lis 
unrecimnA depends Upon ihiic conditions, twi,, (s) the Jedhe**'" penntuj 
knowledge of wliai they wmic down, yi) ilieir promptness in recording 
ntT}’ cs'cnr afiec its happening, insicad of trusiliig to a dim and disUmi 
nicmory, and (c) tlic accuKacy cf ibc Ltsinciibcr of the only manuscript 
tA it (copied, in ihc middle of ilie IBdi emiiULry) iJiar has come down to 
uy Thu family did not record die successive occurmiocs in a boimil 
volume (oi in a big family Bible as in old English house:!}, bur on loo>c 
sheets of paper, which were aftcrwarili compiled, logeiher, know oot 
wlih wbii aceuraey oor with what gaps between, for the period before 
1660,—in which year Shivaji first dearly dcnwnstTaled his power of standing 
on his own legs and former vassals of Bijapur like ihe Jedh$ ebieftains 
found that Jc was safer to join him tluui tp kccjs aloof or play a double 
game (wldcb Is Bhave's diargc against Kanlioji Jctlh^), — ^the dates in die 
jedhd Cbroiiology are often dcmoiistTably wrong (r,g,^ the dcalli of Ibrabim 
Adil $hah, the fall of Daulatabad, cu^) Even for latex times, some monihs 
and years have been wrongly given or at least copied {e,g.ji the interview 
with Aurangrib and the fall of VelJorc). Several of ihc entries, particularly 
those rdaung ro the Mudim Slates, were merely bomiwcd by Jc^d's detks 
from other sources, because we know that short Fenjian manuals of historical 
dates were in circulation in ploishcd society in Ihe l8di and early I9lh 
centuries. Henoc, it is not safe la rely on Jcdlii's tesiimony foj: any 
dpiibiful date when not sup[>oned by some other authority. 

As a general rule, where Jed he gives three inddonts under oivc year, 
the dale of otic is demonstraWy true, that of anodicr eq^iially Lilve* and 
Ihe third is one ort which other authorities arc silent. How can this ihinl 
tie acccpied on the ground of one of irs companions being oarrect^ Ii U 
equally rcasonabk lo rcjecl it because the second date in iliai year U 
ailmiLtetUy false (see p. 156 tKfore). 

Such skeleton chTonologies (j^furkorahj) were In atnong various 

noble families in Maliajaditra in the I8ih ceniury. and have been rceoveted 
in parts only. Tlicre was a ihon kernel of die leading evenis common lo 
diem all * but each family added eniriei aboui whai happened lo Its own 
ancxstnrt or about cvenrs in iu oeighbourhood. and therefore ihqi' cannot 
serve as IndepcmiL'Tit cheeks on one another. Many misiakes wejr aJso nuile 
ill riding the old Modi script of ihe original MSS. 


ficnrArif fau4{9rary pQerjif 

Some Sanskrit poetos wrilicn in Shivaji't iJmc have survived and have 
been printed In die present century. Only two of them ate of historical 
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v^lue, iltaugli Jor u siRglc stikII cpiaodf in catli cbm, nanicEy JaprSin I'idu's 
PimtBlu p&rvata-gTaftan-iikffyiimrn aiiii Nishchil I'uii'a Shiwtfaf-Ri^-sviilir'-^ 
Kiitpataru. The rcsl arc wcnrihksa. 

^ SliiTaji'i poci ParamStiand wrpcc a Saostrii cpk on thi? Bhon 

royaJ boiuc ; edited wiili a iramlatton b)' $r M- DEvekar in 19-^r 

under Ihc tiile of ihc ^/ihin-ifjri^rvf. [t U a in 31 c3Tito$ imi 

venKS, which cndi atimptly in. April Iti&l. It ItM been haded by ilif 
iRnorant ai a hLiiQric!)l soinrc of lim-rare luihenticiiy w^ritten h^' a too- 
ternporary, Hut ibc aiithor hinMclf malics no 'ucli liffili riaim. ilc fuw 
jjlvcn his poem thr tlrlif of .^ur^u-uunufuiio, showinf; lIlCTCb)' that hi* 
Jilcrary model K^idfls'i epic liic l£aj;;/iii-iHnisfjafii.j which, deal* with 
IffUrndary pm-hittonc kin^. i^ranjiuurul aEw calls hia pocin on ani«- 
/'tirSnd or which placoi ii in Ehe clav of myibica! ^toirir*r 

without am prtimsion lo hi.stoTical Irutlt. 

in fad U ii tnci'cVy a laiulaiory^ (loeni WTliicn by a Court flaiicref. t" 
India tlie an of liictarj- bfBpry w'a* carried to rtaiLtcatiii" tengchs tn thf 
brahnian Court poets of the Hindu king*, as weJl as by the Pefsiati 
cbrnrilcltfs oi the Mughal Emperor? i die very iraining^, mode of liTe, anJ 
literary mcH.lcls of ihcic men made Ihem nnfii to be sober reporders of fai'- 
At lics-t dicy jepjixitire the [radiiions curretit amonp their clis.s. Paramanand 
beat? Abtil Fasti hnUow in his exa^^eraied praise of hi* patron. Thai 
Muslim autlior, even when hiiulhi^ Akbar tip to the skie?., nevtirains himseh 
wHIiin ihe Ihmtids ol liuman possifnlily; but the Hindu sycophaiil ascrilK'* 
supcnratural lea!* to his hfrof VVIien confronted wiili contemporary 
Persian lustDfiei tnatiy of Parnni^natid's statements cd ticf prove lo 
fal*e, [One school of wTiters in Maharlslura fimv suvpeci it of beinp * 
v-ery late Tanjofe bihnt^iiien.] 


Pdftie Qf F^TopJTun Ftrefory /ircordr iitnd etfrer noti-Matatht jourre/. 

The record* of the English raetoric* on ihc Bombay coart and inlawl 
arc of tlic blithest value for daii> and facts. Suinetimcs ilie factor? frankh 
confesv that the reports they have beariE and arc writing down immediately 
after are lo pmuaiUctory diat they Lnow not what to believe^ B^lt^, on 
the other liatid, the Engtuli at Hajaptir and Karri, ai cniployctl piaid 
who Eravelfcc! in Shivajpi domlniotts acitl hrcvugbl track iiewv of his tEoinft? 
and plans: tbc information from ilie different factories helped lo clietk art*l 
rnmeci one anoiber: and a falte niniciUr is usually fnllirweil in the retoni 
of a later date fry it? contradiction. Above aJt, these JaeLurv records have 
the supreme merit of having; l>ecn pcHcrveU in iltc original niaiiuntthpt 
vitbout any later garbling or intetpobtian. 

The value of the Aft'moirer of FrannjU Marrfn (or PivfulichenV) t* tiic 
highest iniaglnable for Slnvaji's Kinmaiak cKpc?d.ttkui, Hi* agent? wcn-- 
frcf|uemly in aiteEidancE lu the camp oi ^ih■lvaji and the neporis tlvcv 
brcHLight back were imaiediatcly enteral in hU diary'. The Englidt of Madrai 
aho lent a clmcr Brahiiian to on two or three emrasicaw- 

repoTis of Hich w.-ltnesscs entirely disprove ihe later jpjwip aliotit the 
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1van].'i{ak cxpcdiiion Ri''pn MamihS booksi The JcstiiS aiifiual Ictfcr 

for IG77 (^f^dIl^a) if nioady wrmig nnd based on rumour. 

The Portuguese Cftft'emiueiit |>mseH record* which arc of iint-nic 
auihcotioLy wSihin ihcii own limiietl tphcic atid for theij" relaiioni wtiii 
Shiyjji and hEii neigh bouis. Their ofTickl leueri anti diaries were iinme- 
dialelt copietl, and have lirrn preserved gngartilcd ever since. The Dmcb 
ti>iu:l»cd only one fringe ot Shiva^i donaniaiiri and iheii rcporli were made 
from U» £Tcai a distance ftioiti Itini lo be of ii« to in except in lighting 
up sotne stray inciilent nr deiafl. 

The Peraan and Rapsthani sourcci arc of unrivalled auihentJriiy anil 
itnpoTiance for the history of Shivaji. In PcTiuau wc have ilw ycty del ailed 
annaU of Shah Jahan and Aiirans^ih ha«d upaii the rctnnJa in die Slaic 
aichtvcs. the despatches of Jai Singh and the Icdm of Aurjtigaiih. the 
coirespondenM nf many of the higher nohla, ami ihc personal mnuoin 
of Bhittticn and Khafi khan who lived in th^ Dcctan at dm tiinc. As for 
dates and incident*, the PXKi Correct inlbrniaiion is given In die Persian 
ncwp-lettcTs, railed Rkhk&rSl, which are piescncd in Jaipur and londuti 
(Royal Astatic Sodetjv) All ilwte are abwlutdy roniemporary and 
garbled. Tltc same praise is due to the letien wriiien by the officers of 
I he Jaipur Rajjabs in llingal. or the Rajasthint dialect. (Sec pp. liftdSD 
of this book.) These two gronjis of mxlerixis dearly show that dieir 
authors were accurate mattcr^oMacl obacrvei or realists, white the Marathi. 
Hin<li ami San^rit writen on niir subject are mostly fnuntl lo be ncvtroiks. 


SOfRCf-S 

M«ralhi 

Tlie following is a list of the inoit reliable and tiseful wuiirci in 
i^fataihi, t have excluded xM works wliicli have been supmaled by mom 
TifCcnl piiblicaiiotis or deserve lo he rejected as unauihcoiic; and abo taken 
no note of dissenaiions in diai language which arc mostly prolix, irrelevant, 
and nnconvincing to a detndied obsener. 

Shiva-chhattapiui-thrn Chnrilm by K.riihn3.jt Anam SabliS-vad, ad. by 
k. N. Sent. 4ih ed., 

A fliuill book of lOfi page, composed from mcmaty widtout ibe help 
of written mcnKiramla or documents. The t-vimlj arc not arrangHl in the 
order of tirrm. Some nf the siaicmenU arc intorrect. Weak in inpography. 
no dates. I.onguage very condenjcd. 

91 Qatmi ^Ahitr. ed. by V. S. Iv^akaikar (BancKb 

Shrva-KJHin-Paim-fSr fflngmha. S vols. frocina). a most uieful calendar 
of Irtten and other documents, wftlt a full chrortolosy and indra, whkh 
lighccn the student's labour. For documents published later than the 
Ihird volume, conmlt Sbiva-Chtthtra SSMiya, 9 vohimes tsiiied. .Shnn- 
t.hariiTs SSHtyn uscfnl for society and administraiinn. when the wheal U 
paiictidv silted frnm die ma^s of chaff. 

ShA ShiivShahkba Lrkhanalttmkaf, by Jodi I and aiinilorkar (Poona. 
1H34)* prints and diMnitsH a letter conlaining a line at the end (iinngTwd) 
SHTibed to Shivaji's hami. 
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S!iti!a‘C}mnim~Fr^difMir ctl. D. Vi Aplc ami S. Divckar, (Pouflj* 
a j'dud colicciion of clDcumerntt and studicsn 
Shiivji Soiftvnjrp «d. b)' Qx S. Sordoal (Bomhav^ 1927 ). in linglub. 

.Marathi and Cujratix 

Kcjcclol —-Chitragupta Bakliar (wriiita tfx 1760), Shim-di^-vijiiyo (pub-^ 
liras), Cliff nir Hakh^r (wT, IS IP)* SAiw t^aiap (Barcxla}, S7icdg(tonJicr 
Buktutr (1917), MQtiyatxfii ftilf/wr* Jodh4 AirrfiTo, S'trurSdst, Tanpiviir eha 
Shmii-kb <IS05), etc. 


Sniuilrjr 

Partiata’p(irvti!a-gTSltaTi-Qkhy3naMf by Javaram Ptdyc, cd. by S. M, 
DIvebai: (1.922.) Biuiilcs^-likc sUaighlforviard narrative* iinguUrly Bee froai 
ilie avuaJ bypcrbolc and verbosity of poets, Cav«s only 1671. 

ShhM-rai^RsjyavUhfk-KaiptsisfU. a ittoit pocin of 234 vextses* dcao-itwns 
Sliivaji‘5 coronaiion (1674), written by .Anirudilha Siraswaii in ibc form of 
3 dialctguc between Gt»'inda and Nlschal Tuti, botb on pilgrimage to 
KonLan lirtbat^ BASB, im. 30SS, G. IQJ8&. 

Svi'ya-tJuimr/raj'a; by ParamSjtand, (wrongly called by modem ^^ahrTaJh- 
irians as the S/inw-Blnafraf)* cdx by S. M. DIvebar (19?7J. Other cantw of 
iKU poem, since discovered, luve l>em printed as Parainananda Navya in the 
Gaekwail Oriental Sciiev. Saroda, 1952, cd. by C* 5, ^ardesai. Very usebd 
tor the untrik inHuenre ein Shambhiijix 

Section 111 of 13 cantos ii tnvaEujbk as giving the inner liiftory of 
Shambhuji^s rL-bclIfon and Shivajl's plans of sucension. 4Vritten by a 
partisan of Shambhuji and Shahu. flrittcaUy examined in my J/ouiie of 
Shina/'i anti foreword to I^antm-Kavyu. 

RSdbkinSd/tinv-inlSiO-Cfiampu of JaySram Pindv^. e*L by V', K- RSjwai.lc 
(1922)—mere fulsciine ado latino of the boy Sbivaji, 

llie Hindi fKKira of Bhushan liave been rejected, as totally unhivtorie: 
indeed. Blitishan w now held to have been bom two vein nfttr lAe deaf ft f>f 
Sbivajl and to have written to gratify his grandson Pajah Slialiul 
CftftofrO'praft&A of MI Kavi is eqtialfy late and Iraditiunal. 


PfTiian 

Abitngir mmah by 31iri.a .Md- Kifim. 

.ifasii'‘i-x4ifBnigTri by Sarjl ftfiutad Kban, Eng. tr. by me (Rxj\.5-B.,) 
jHurjtoA/rab'Uf-CnbJbj by Khafi Khan, 

KttikhB-i-Ditkasita Idv Ubimsen Bn rha npiiri (perwinal memoirs,) 
4ftft'frarS|,i,i!>dr£iur-i-rFiua:fu, for many yeiii (London and Jaipur MSS,) 
AfuIjiuumffd-niiFnetb (or History of Muhammad Adi I .SliiU) by Md. 
Zahur* the son of Zahitrl, (my own copy made Jrcum ilie Kapiirtb.ila MS.) 

Tarikh-i-AU Adii Shah //. (only the \ii ten years of his reign), by 
Sayyid NiiruIUli. (copy made for me from the India Office MS.) 

Bosdtjn iu-SolOfin, by Md. Ibralum Alt Zuhairi. Tlw liibograpKcd «l. 
(llaidarubad) died in this cd. 

Adah i Akmgiri by Qabil Khan. 
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Haif jlw/umqn By UJiraJ T;il3'yar, I'jtjs ^^S. amt Boiaref MS. 

fpiyySz.-ul-qfm’anin. 

Khalui-i-SMvaji, R. A. 5. 7V1S, 

Panunis MX .—A votumc in wlikti «im Persism IcEtcn Jironi i!ie 
Mughal Covcrnmcni t& Shlvajji ant! h!» were ceipIcU (evidently 

far ilic me o[ Grant Doff) by nidcr □! ihe Rajah of .'i;ilara- Some of the 
dates are wiucig. There a MS, EnrgUsli, irinvIatEpn lu anuilier raliittw. 

EnglUh 

Origin^/ Cottas pondnice (O. C.)» India Ol&ct MS. recartU, Tliis series 
inclintcs letters from Surai anti Iknnhay in ihe E. I- Co-+ (London) ami 
leitcn tieiwccTi Siirai and Bombay and ihe suTxtmlinaic facforlei. There 
b a dialogue of ihcsc. giving wtiier, place and date, but very lililc 
Smlicatton of the contents. In tikmiI ca«s there U a volume for every year, 
O. C, volumes ileal utdjscfiintrtairly whh all pans of India where the 
(lompny had faeiorles. From lfl32 to rhey contain little beyomt 

duplEotes of wimt ■» given in the F, Si. 

Factory Records (F. fi,), India Office MS. reftirdv. Tlierc ii a disiinct 
series for each principal factory, such as Raja pur. Sum. Bombay, Fort 
St. George, etc. TTiey irrchidc (o) Constiliaiionv a I these factories and 
(6) Copies of letters received and dispatched by them fwme being repealed 
in C.) There are sers'eral gap* in the perioil 1600-1689 and the existing 
volumeti arc unindexed. 

Surat Cojisufrdt/oFiJ—none exiani for l6S(i-"00, 64, 67. 08. 71, 7S, 75, 
76, 78. 80. 81 and 64-96. bur ihe gaps are partially filled hy the leffrrr 
received attd dirpstched and the O. G, Only four i-uluincs hive sundved 
for looo-iees. 

5untt Eetterf—about 2l0 volumes for the period in question. 

Records of Fort Xl. George; Eh'ary und Cottrtiltnlion Ro*ik, for 1072-78 
and IfiTS-TS, printcil a I Madras. (1310 and 1311.) A few other p^ipcrs are 
Riven In tajve's rejiiger of Old Madras. 3 vol*, 

Orme MXX. in ihe fmlia Office Library (caiaktgucd by 6. C, Hill) 
contain enptes of several factory rrcti'iids ihc originals of which have 
perished. 

i>mi 7 of Idedge.i. ed, by Yule. (Llahluyt Sec.) ^'ol. II. p. ccxxsl 
gives Surat lo Co., 20 Nov. 1670. 

FngHiU Records an Xfdvnfi (1643-IfiS?), ed. liv B. G. Fa ran jape. 2 voU. 
(Poona. 133f). Useful cdtupeudium fur those who cannot consult the originjl 
records in England. 

jDutch Factory ReCOrdi preserved in the India Office, London. 
V’ols. £3-23, Covering l6Ji3-''T0, are in Engli.sh iranslatimrs, while Vub. 50-42, 
rovering 16ia-83. are in Dutch. Tlicy are very diJiappoiniing to the 
hUtorian of Shivaji ami comaiii ven' few references to tlicr Manihas. The 
volumes ftoirt 1671 onwards conlain scarrcly any nernartts on the affairs of 
eastern India. “'Up lo 1664 ur io, ihc compiler copied the letters from 
India into the Dcgh flegfsfcr, verbatim or almost mj. From about HS65 to 
the end of the series, tlie Indian Idterv were i»pled into a different 
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Rcgutcr, viz., 'Inconiii^ letter*' : the Pagh Rr^lrr refer* to thi* for detail, 
and give* at mo*! an occuional scrap of nn*-*. It is conceivable, but 
1 fear vcfT improbable that the Registers of Incoming Letter*, or some of 
ilirni. may be in existence at Bauvia.'* (Morebnd.) 

Sloria do Atogpr or traveh of Manucci. tr. Intne. 4 voU. 

Bernier’s Trmvels, od. fay CoitMablc. 

Tavernier'* Travels, ed. by Ball, 2 vol*. 

J. Prayer’* New /teeouni of Emt India, ed. by \V. Crookc. 2 vols. (1909.) 

Orme”* Historical fragments of the Mogul Empire, etc., London (1805.) 

J. Grant Duff'* History of the Mahrattas, S vol*. (1826.) 

Jadunath Sarkar's House of Shivaji, a coUcetkm of studies, documents 
(transbted). critical discuastom. An imlispensablc companioci volume to this 
ahumfi and His Times. 


Portuguese and French 

Chevalier Pamluranga S. S. Pusurlencar —Portugueses e Maratas, 
i. Shivaji (reprinted from the Boletim do liutituio Vasco da Gama. 192b), 
supplemented arnl corrected by his dn/iguof/iat. Vol, I. fa*c, I. (1941) arwl 
various short paper* in tiuga/incs. Agentes da Diplomacsa (1952). 

A. B. de Braganca Pereira—O Oriente Portugurs, ru>*. 24 and 25 (1939.) 

J. P. J. Biker —Colteecao de Tratados .... tomo iv, (lisbon. 1884). 
tontaitu treutie* ami diploinaiic corrcsporsderKc. 

Covme lb Guarda—I'ida e accoeru do famoso e felieiuimo Sevagy 
(Lisbon 1750), composed in 1695. 168 pages. Full of gross inaccuraiie*. 
mistakes of person*, useless digressions, and ba/ar gossip. C^uitt* ■ 
minimum of facts, date* and proper names, and a maxitmim of word* and 
general descriptions. It telb u* nothirrg new that i* historically true. 
C:. da Guarda was i>ot the real tutne of tlie author. 

C. French 

l^^g^ ‘f** Indes Orientates, par M. Carre, 2 vob. (Paris. 1699.) 
Contain* an account of Shivaji in 1671*72. f1car«ay. F.ng. tr. in Hakluyt. 

La Mission du Madurc‘, par J. Bertrand, tome S. (Pari*. 1850.) 
Contain* the annual Jesuit letters from the Mailura mission. 

M^moires of Francois Martin. 1665-1694. 8 vol*. (1931-4.) 

The Journal of B. Dcsbnde* (from the Pari* MS.) has been transbted 
by me into English and published in the Puna Mandal's periodical. 

/.a romptfgnie Indes Orientates et Francois Martin, par Paul Kaeppelin 
(Paris. 1908.) Exirrmely valuable narrative with exact citatiom of original 
documents (and even extracu from them.) 

The Hiitoire tie Sevagi et de ton tuccesseur, par |. D’Otdlcan*, S. J-. 
appended to hi* Histotre des Deux conqueraru Tariarts, (Paris. 1688), 
though the earliest life to be printed, is worthless. I have published an 
Errglish trambiion of it in the Afodem Review. May, 1924. 

The other French and Dutch works that treat of .Shivaji—of s’cry little 
value—are described in Orme’s Fragments (ed. of 1805), pp. 171*179. 


CHRONOLOGY 


[All ilJC dai« in this book art given in the Old Style or unrcfoii^ 
Calendar ^rhich continuctl in ujc in EnRlantl down lo 1752. Iht New 
Style dates (uiuaJiy len days Icrtcr for Shivtiji’s lifetime), which ocrtir m the 
French, Fortugoew and Duich writingsK have been retlortd hy me to she 
Old Style. In some cuo a discrepancy^ of one day may he notlc^. but 
it is due to tlw dilTcrencc beiwecn different asirorvooiical works in enn- 
veriing Hindu lunar or Hijera tiates into the Christian era. I have (olkiwcd 
the cwnvemion-tahks in Swami Kaiinu Pillai s /ndiffri fpAeirtfrii. 

Sii. =Sbivaji.. Kh-cKhau- e.i=eircffj about. 

1$2S. H May- Malik Ambar dies; Faih Kluui succeeds as NiMm Sliahi 
muzir. 


1627. 


1626, 

1636. 


1633. 


1636. 

1636. 

1637. 
163B. 
1640. 

1646. 


1647. 


1646. 


1646. 


la April. Birth of Shivaji. 

12 Sep. Ibrahim Adi I Shah dies, Muhamad Adil Shah succeeds. 

23 Oci. Jahangir dies. 

■i Feb. Sliah jahan crowned Ejnpcicir, 

c. No. Shahji raids Mughal Rhandesh, is expelled. 

c. Dec. Shahji comw cner to the Muglmb, descru them almut 

June 1632. cj u 

17 June. Muglmls capture Dautatabad (ivUh Husain Ni«m Sitah 

in it.) 

August. Shahji crownw a puppet Nlram Shah. 

Jan-Feb. Khan i-Dateran puriucs Shahji. 
e. Oct. Khawas Kh, murdered at Bijapur. 

July-Ocl. Khan.i-Zaman, with Bijapur aid, purtucs Shalljt to 
Mahuli and utterly dcfcaii him. Shahji give* up puppet 
Ni/am Shah and enters Bijiapur service. 

25 Feb. Add Shah gtanli Puna jaglr to Shahji. 

Shivaji and his mol her are Ijrougbt to Punn Itum Shivner. 

Sliivaji visits his lather it BausaloTe. hut U soon Kni back to 


Puna. 

Muhammad Adil Shah fills scriuitdy ill and cnoiinna helplm tdl 
his death (1056). 


Shivaji secure* Totnii fort- 
lilarch. tJadayl Konddev tl3«. 

Shivijl gittjs Kondanji. . , . , 

5 julv. Shahji arrested by the Adil-.Shahi c.-in-h bfloic Jtnji. 

5 July. Murad Bikluh appuiuled viceroy of Mughal Deccan. 

<kt. Shivau idici Purandar ton. . j 

cp. Shaista Khan appt«ntctl viceroy of Mngbat Deccan vtcf Murad 
fwluj reaches Delhi on return in Ikcembeir.) 

6 May. Shahji released - 
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1656. 15 Jan. Shivaji captures javH. 

6 April. Sir. conxrs to Raigarh and takes it. 

28 Aug. Baji Chandra Rao Mori csapes from Shhaji's hands. 

24 Sep. Sh. arrests Mohiti and gains Supa. 

4 Nos’. Muliatnmad Adit Shah dies. Ali II. succeeds. 

1657. 28 Feb. Aurang/ib arrives near Bidar, begitu siege of it on 

2 March, ukes it on 29 .March. 

27 April. Aurangrib starts for Kaliani. which surrenden on I At^. 
c. 27*29 April. .Maratlu attempt to loot Ahmadnagar fails. 

SO April. Sh. kx>ts Junnar. 

14 May. Birth of Slumbhuji. 

4 June. Nasiri Kh. defeats 5ih. near .Ahmadnagar. 

24 Oct. Sir. lakes Kalian-Bhivairdi. 

II Nov. Kh. Muhammad, warir, murdered at Bijapur. 

1656. 8 Jan. Sh. takes Mahuli. 

14 Jan. Sh. goes to Rajgarh. 

Aurangrib starts from Aurangabad to contest the throne, leaves 
Burhanpur on 20 March. 

21 July. First enthronement of Aurang/ib. 

SO Aug. Sh. sends Sonaji as ens-oy to Delhi. 

1659. 10 March. Sh. goes from Rajgarh to Shivapaian. 

c. April. Adil Shah orders Maval deshreukhs to join Af/al Kh. 

II July. .Sh. goes to Javll. 

5 Sep. Sai Bai (w. of Sh.) dies. 

10 Nov. Af/al Kh. kilted, his army defeated. 

28 Nov. Sh. gains Panhala. which he enters on 2 Dee. 

? Sh. takes Danda town. 

28 Dec. Sh. defeats Rustam and Fa/al Kh. near Kolliapur. 

1660. c. 5 Jan. Sh. raids Dabhol. 

e. 10 Jan. Sh. raids Rajapur (first time). 

14 Jan. Sh. raids Bijapuri territory (towards Gadag.) 

25 Feb. Shaista Kh. trurcbes out of Ahmadnagar. 

2 March. Sh. enters Panhala. is besieged by Jauhar. 

9 May, Shaista Kh. enters Puna. 

6 June. Sh. takes Wasota. 

21 June. 5>haista Kh. arrives before Chakan, lays siege, and takes 

it on 15 Aug. 

15 July. Sh. escapes from Panhala. 

e. 26 Aug. Shaista returns from Chakan to Puna. 

22 Sep. Panhala yielded to Jauhar. 

20 Nov. ParetKla sold to Mughals by Bijapuri qiladar Chalib. 

1661. 5 Feb. Shis-a defeats Kar Talb Kh, at Umbarkhind. 

Feb. Sh. loots Ni/ampur, aptures Dabhol-Prabhavali. 

c. 3 March. Sh. seizes Rajapur and takes F.ngILsh factors prisoner. 
They are released c. 5 Feb. 1663. 

29 April. Sh. enters Shringarpur. 

c. May. Mughals take Kalian from Shisa. 
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c i June. Sh. at Maliad for t«t> dayi. 

Sh. pasM» the Mimmer in Wanlhangarh. 

21 Aug. Kavji Rodlialkar raises the siege of Dciri b> Bulaki. 

1662. jan.-Mar. ? Sh. ilcfcats Nanidar Kh. at .Mira Duf^r and raids Ten. 

1663. March. Long chase of Nctaji by Muglub. 

50 March. Sh. in Raigarh (more probably Rajgarh.) 

5 April. Sh. surprises Shabia Kh. in Puru. 

May. Sh. goes by way of Kudal to Vingiula (c. 18 May), returns 
soon. 

Nos'. Jaswant la^f siege to Kondana. 

? Bhadrappa, Rajah of Bednux. murdered. 

1664. 6-10 Jan. Shivaji’s first loot of Surat. 

r. 15 Jan. Shaista Kh. leaves Aurangabad. Mua/xam succeeds as 
viceroy. 

25 Jan. Death of Sluhji. 

5 Feb. Sh. returm to Rajgarh. 

28 May. Jaswant raises siege of Kondana. Sh. vUita It on SOUt. 
July. Sh. raids Ahmadrugar. 

r. 15 Oct. Khawas repulses Sh.. who retrieves his position and 
retakes Kudal (e. 28ih.) 

20 Oct. Sh. iTus.sarrcs Ghorparcs of Miidtiol. 

Nov. Sir. conquers Savant-vadi. 

24 Nov. Sitvdbudurg (Matvan) fort commenced, 
c. 5 Dec. .Sh. plundcn VingurU. 

c. 10 Dee. Marathas loot Hubli. first time. 

1665. 8 Feb. Shiva sails from Malvan, plurtdcrs Bavrur, and on return 

bathes at Cokama, reacha Karwar (22 Feb.) and leaves for 
home (25 Feb.) 

14 Mar. .Sh. reaches Bhimgarh. 25 m. n. of Karwar. 

5 Mar. Jai 5wngh reaches Puna. 

.50 Mar. Dilir Rh. alights near Purandar and begins its siege. 

14 April. RundramSi capitublcs. 

II June. Sh. meets Jai Singh before Puratular. vlsiu Dilir (I2th.) 
12-15 Jurve. Treaty of Purandar. 

14 June. Sh. leaves Jai Singh’s camp for Rajgarh. 

18 June. Shambhuji reaches Jai Singh’s camp. 

Junc-July. Bahlol I. (minister of Bijapnr) dies. 

27 .Sept. Sh. mums to Jai Singh’s camp (Purandar) to receive a 
fannan (on 50th.) 

Oct.-Nov. Sh. rcronquers S. Konkan from Bijapuris (except Kudal 
and \1ngurla.) 

20 Nov. Jai Singh aiul Shiva start on invasion of Bijapur. 

25 Dee. First iHilile with Bijapuris. 2nd battle on 28th. 

1666. 5 Jan. Jai Singh begins hiv mrcat from environs of Bijapur. 

II Jau. J. S. tends Shiva away to attack Panhala. 

16 Jan. Shiva’s attack on Panhala fails. 

5 .March. Sh. starts for Agra. 

20 March. Nctaji comes back from Bijapur title to Jai S. 
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Fcb.-Maich. Shiv’a'j first st tempt on rhoniJa faili. 

J| SIk re^chn out^kirLi gf Agra. 

12 May. Sib, has auJitnee of Auraiigiib. 

19 Aug, Sh. creapea froiii Agra. 

20 Aug, Raghiinaiti Konk arroted at ,\gra. 

12 5cp. Sh. rctunw to R.ajgar]i [II Dee. ace. to S/iiim^'ur iWi-l 
Dec, Fir Mian and Taj Kli. slain at Dcvrutli. 

I$fi7. 25 Mar- Jai S. rccnllcd figm Demean ; Moarjam icnl as vi-eeroy. 
April, Sh. writes to Aurang/lb offering whinissioo. 

3 April, Tiitnliak aitd RaghunaiU «cape front Agra. 

1-8 May, Ilalilol and Vj-ankoji lay siege to Rangoi; Sh, taises it. 
28 Aug. Jai Singh dies at BuThanpnr. 

Aug. Sh. trtakes peace waih Adil Shah. 

27 Oct. Shanibliuji reaches AurungaT>a<l, see* Jas-wani (28th) and 
Muaaiani (4th Nov.), leaves Aurangabad on reium, 5th Nov, 

166S. 9 kfaith. Muawam Milca to Sh- tepoiting Emperor si (ceodgutilcHi 

of hi» title of Rajall, 

3 Aug. Pratap Rao goci with a contingent to ktvc at Aurangahad, 
Oct. 5h/s plot to aiTprise Coa tletcctcd. 

c, 20 Oct. Sh. at Aihuuui (neai Chaul,) 

Nov. Sh. itupecu hi* forta in Ralnagiri dirtrici: returns lO Rajgarh 
early io Dec. 

1S6®. e. I March, Sh, it Rajgarh and very quiet. 

April. Siddi hesieges iome of 5h,'» foru. 

9 April, Aurai^ib issues genera! order lor temple clestruclioo 
throughout Mughal empire; Benares Vi^hwcshwai dcmolislted 
in Atig. IfitiO, Mai hum Kestiav Rai in Jut. ItivO. 

^tay-Ocl. Sh. contirvucs vigoruu* attack 00 Siddi of Janjim. 

Oct, Ludi Kh. holrh Kalian. 

c. I Nov. Sli. telrcs Portuguae vessels, they make reprisals. 

1670, c. 1 Jan, Sh. breaks with MnghaJs. Frilap Rao ndur™ ftom 
Auringalsad, 

4 Feb. Tana.]! capiures Rondana (Siiigbgarh.) 

24 Fch. Rajaraiu hom. 

Sh, redtA'crv Piirandar (fl Mar.), Kalian (c* IS Mar,), Lohgj™ 
(IS May), Mahuli {16 June), Kamata (22 June), Rohita 
(24 June.) 

•Aug, Sli, invades MogUal lertiiorji siege of Shivnet fatU. Crand 
attack on JanJim, 

5 S Oct. Sh, loots .Siuai (second time.) 

17 Oct. Bailie of Dindori, 

c. 23 Oct. Mufu Pmt captures Ttimhak. 

e. 24 Nov. Sh, uiairhes north of Bombay, turns Inck on 26tJi. 

Dee, Sh. captures jVhivani Sic.; taids Khandoh and Berar, sacks 
Karin ji. 

1€7I. r. 3 Jan, Shiva captures Solhir. 

c, IQ Fch, Skddl (|iisiru recovers Danilli. 
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Euly Feb. Mahabat and Oaud besiege Ahivant. 

Apr.-May. Mahabat captures Ahivant fee. 

Sept. Bahadur and Dilir by siege to Salhir. tease the region in Oct. 
Sep. Sh.*a ambassador visits Bombay. 

Oct. Sh. in Raigarh. 

End of Dee. Dilir sacks Puna, massacres popubtion. 

1672. c. 10 Jan. Shiva at Maliad. assembling an ariif) against Dilir. 

c. 1-7 Feb. Mono Pant raises siege of the machi of Salhir after 
defeating Ikhbs Kh., Muhakam S.. and other Mughal generals; 
then takes Mulhir, 
c. 15 Feb. Sli. at Raigarh. 

^ e. 15 Mar.-8 .May. Ll. Ustiefc visits Raigarh on embassy to Sh.; fails. 
21 April. Abdulbh Qutb Shah dies; Abul Hasan succeeds. 

June. Mua//aro leaves Deccan; Bahadur K.h. acts as siccroy till 
Aug. Ib77. 

5 June. Moro Pant captures Jawlur tosrn, and Ramnagar (c. 5 July.) 
July. Moro Pant raids Nasik district. 

24 Nov. Ali 11. dies; Sikandar Adil Shah succeeds; Khawas Kh. 
becomes svarir (for S years.) 

Nov.-Dec. Maratha raid into Berar and Telingaiu foiled by 
Mughals. 

29 Dec. Shiva breaks with Bijapur and seu out on campaign. 

1673. 6 March. Annaji gains Panhab for Sliiva. 

9 .March. Sh. starts from Raigarh, reaches Panhab c. 16. 

1 April. $h. gains Parli. 

c. 15 April. Battle of L'mrani. 

Early May. Pratap Rao sacks Hubli (2nd.) Bahlol expels Maratha 
raiders from Ranara uplands, then takes post at Kolhapur and 
presses the .Marathas hard from June to Aug. 

2 June. Sh. returns to Raigarh from pilgrimage. 

S June. English ensoy Niccolls interviews Sh. 

27 July. Sh. gains Satara. 

10 Oct. {Doihafmn.) Sh. starts on Kanara expedition, reaches 

Satara ISth, takes Pandasgarli on IStb [Hth, acc. to Shrvopur 
Fodi*], loots Bonkapur. 

c. 15 Oct.-12 Dee. Sh. absent campaigning in Karura. 

Nov. Sharta Kh. kills Mioji Shindc in battle. 

4 8 Dee. Sh. at Kadra; his troops twice defeated by Adil-ShahU. 
16 Dec. Sh. rciunts from Kanara. 

1674. e. 20 Jan. Dilir repulsed in attempt to dcscctsd into Ronkan. 

24 Feb. Pratap Rao sbin at Nesari. 

c. 1 March. KSshi Bii. wife of Sh.. dies. 

25 March. Anand Rao loots barar of Sampgaon, then fights 
Khi/ir Kh. 

March. Daubt Kh. defeats Siddi fleet in Muclukundi creek. 

5 April. Narayan Shensi mcerts Sh. at Raigarh. 

8 April. Sh. reviesrs his troops at Chiplun; arrives near Rarwar 
22nd; takes Kebnja 24th. 
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7 April. Auran}??ib leaves Delhi for Hasan Abdal lo suppress 

Kliaibar Pass rebellion; returns 27lh March. 1676. 

12 May. Sh. returns lo Raigarh after pilgrimage to Chiplun. 

16 May. Sh. goes on pilgrimage to Praiapgarh. returns to Raigarh 
on 21st. 

28 May. Sh. invested with sacred thread; marries with Vedk 
mantras on 29th. 

6 June. Shivaji's coronation: Rajymbhithek rra founded. 

8 June. Sh. marries again, “without ceremony.’* 

12 June. Oxinden get-s treaty signed by ministers at Raigarh. 

18 June. Jija Rai dies. 

c. 15 July. .Marathas plunder Bahailur Kh.’s camp at Pedgaon- 
e. 26 Aug, .Anaji arrives at Kudal. is foiled by Mulumiiud Rh. 

24 Sep. Second (or unlrik) enthronement of Shiva. 

Not. —15 Dee. Sh. raids Baglana and Rhandesh. 

1675. End of Jan. Datuji raids Kolhapur district. 

4 Feb. Shambhuji invested with sacred thread, 
c. 15 Feb. Muj^ls sack Ralian. 

6 Mar. fihiva starts on campaign: takes Kolhapur, reaches Rajapur 

(22nd) and halts four days, here Englidi merchants meet him, 
then he marches to Rudal. 

8 April. .Sh. lavs siege to PItonda. captures it c. 6 May; his general 
burns karwar town 2bih April. 

May. .Sh. captures Shiveshwar, Ankofa. Karwar tort, Re. 
March-May. Shiva befools Batiadur Kh. by false peace proposals. 

12 June. Shiva passes by Rajapur, on return to Raigarh. 
June-At^. Marathav invade Sunda country. 

July-Dee. Grand attack on Janjira fails. 

7 Sep. Shiva at Raigarh: emisassy of Auvtrn. 

Nov. Bahadur Kh. invades N. KonLm. 

II Nov. Bahlol arrests Kluwas and becomes wa/ir of Bijapur 
(for 2 yean.) 

1676. 18 Jan. Bahlol murders Khawas. Civil war in Bijapur. 

Jan.-March. Shiva very ill: hit perfect reeovery reporicti 'in .Sural 
letter of 7th April. 

May. Moro Pant occupies Ratnnagar; returns to Raigath at end 
of the month. 

51 .May. Bahadur Kh, ctosacs the Bhima near Hal'angi for attacking 
Bahlol. 

1 June. Balilol defeats Bahadur at HaUangi; Islam Kh. slain. 
[Af. .4. gives IS June as dale.] 

19 June. Nctajl Palkar made a Hindu again by purifying rites. 
June-Dee. Attack on Janjira renewed. 

Farly Oct. Narayan Shenvi present at Raigarh. 

1 Nov. Shambhuji goes lo Shringarpnr. 

Dee. Siddi Sambal burns Jailapur. 
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1677 Jail' Hamliir Rao dcfcaii Hu^iiiri K(i. Miana near Ytlbuigi. 

c S Feb. SliivB Twclici HaidanUatl, Imlia for t*ic rntmiJj. leaves r. 
1C 

c . 24 Mar. —I April. Sh, at Sltri Shaila. 

4 May. Dale ot Sti.'i gram lo a Brntiniaii lor pup ai Ti^pati. 
c. 5 -Maj. Ml. itacJics- Pctlilapolam (near Maclfa>j: h« aviliy 
ailvani:^ through Couji^eiani (9 May) to jitiji- 
c. IS May. Jiiiji w^*l SliiViji ; he awif» ihrrc e. ISib- 
c. SS May- Jib. arrives befiiw Vellarc, beginii. siege. 

26 June. '►h. airivci iiL-it "I inivaili, TWiii Shcr Kh. Lodi, who 
Dees tg RunagiTpaiam (27!h)j, ^vhicli Shiva invests^ 
s July, Slid! Kb. glvw up hi-s icrrilortcs lo Shiva by ureaiy. 
c. 12 July. Sh. arrivci at TirtmuIa viSdi (on the LciJctun-) 
c. 23 July. Vysutkoiji flees away fnan) .Sh.'s tianip. 
c. 27 Inly- Ml, begim rciUTii Item TirumaJa vjtli. ai Tundurngurii 
(SI July), Vriitdliachabiit (l.J Aug.). Vaiiitam vStli (22 Sep.), 
two ilayi' march of Madras (S Oci-) 

Ct 2 Sep. Skirinish Ijclwccn Maratbas and Parrtii}^i&e ol Daman. 
Oct. .\mi falls to Sh, 

e, 5 Nov, Sh. ascends Mysore plateau for wtuni home. 

16. Nov. VyanJjoji attacks Sbantajji near AhlH. 

Nov. Daitaji looti Hubli (Srd raUh} 

Dec, Shivail'a ensoy Pitambar Shenvi jccaclics t’roa. 

2S Dec, Bahlol Kb, dies aficr king illness. 

7 July. Bahadur Kh. captures Kiilbaega; and N^ahtuig an 2 Auj;. 
[acc, to AJ, A, H Sfay.] 

Aitg, Bahadur is reculled from Pecan. Dilir left in charge. 

Sqi, Dilir invidcs CFulkontla, is defeated at Malkhcd and driven 
iMck Id NaUiurg, 

N"ov. Mavand on behalf of Bijapur iiukw hutniliaiing peacr wiiU 
Dilir. 

1676* Jitn- Moro Pant plunders IrimbaY, Nask. See, 
e, 16 Jan. Sb. ai Lakshroishtvar. 
c. 26 Jan.—23 Fclij. Sli. boiego Belvatli. 

21 Feb. ,Skkli Masaud becomes uadr of Bijapur. 
c. 4 -kpril. Sh. reache* Panhala. 

C. 25 April, Maradia-S plumicr Mmigi-Paithan. 

Mav? Sh.V second ai tempt on Shivner fails. 

.May. Sh. returns to Itaigaih. 

21 July. Vtlkire apitvlates to Sh. 

c, 20 Ang- Piiamhar Slicnvi die* at Kudil. 

18 Sep, Mua//am (Miah A lam) Teappninied, viceroy of Deccan 
Oct, Paula[ Kh. bombards Janjin, 

Pee. Raghuaaili Shenvi Koiari sent from Goa ws envoy to Shiva. 
IS Dec. Shambhnjt esapes to Dilir Kh. 

167&* £s Feb. Shah Abm rea'CJipi Aurangaliad. 

5 MaJr. Moco Pant jecuics Kopal fori for nmney. 

2 April. .AurangrCb reiinpo«l jauya on Hindu.s. 
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2 April. Ditir captures Bhupalj^h. 

9 April. Anand Rao captura Balapur. 

18 Aug. Dtlir CTosHcs the Bhima to im’adc Bijapur, halts at Dhat* 

khcd up to 15 Sep. 

28 Aug. Sh. begins to fortify Khantlcri Isbnd. 

Sep. .Mughah capture Mangalbira. 

e. 10 Sep. Sh. seizes and fortifies Khaixlcri Ubnd. 

19 Sep. First iu\*al buttle lietwccn English and Shiva; second battle 

18 Oct. 

7 Oct. Dilir arris'es near Bijapur fort, leaves on 14 Nov. 

SO Oct. Shisa arrives at Scigur to aid Adil Shah. 

4 Nov. Sh. suns from Selgur to raid Mt^hal provinces, 
c. 15-18 Nov. Sh. raids Jalna. fights Ranina.st K.h. for S days. 

, r. 22 Nov. .Sh. reaches Patta. halts for about a fortnight. 

20 Not. Dilir sacks Athni. Shamldiu escapes from his camp on 

2l5t. 

SO Nov. .Sharobhuji Bees from Bijapur. reaches Patihala c. 4 Dec. 
r. 24-30 Nov. Maraihas raid Khandcrh. sack Dharangaon. 

f. 4-25 Dec. Sh. resides in Raigarh? 

1680. r. 1 Jan. Shiva reaches Panhala. 

IS Jan. .Shiva tnccls Shamlihuji in Panhala. 

26 Jan. Daitlat Kh.’s attack on Undcri fails. 

Feb? Sh. returns from Panhala to Raigarh. 

7 March. Rajorara invested with sacred thread. 

15 March. Rajaram married. 

23 March. Shivaji’s last illness begins. 

4 April. Death of Shivaji. 
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Madanna (wa/ir) 219. Hindu policy 
281. pro-Shiva 285. 

Madura Nayak. 279^281. fleeced 298. 

Mahabal Kh. ag. Sh. 182-184. leaves 
Deccan 185. 

.Mahadrv hill, ree Shainbhii Mahadev. 

Maharashtra, extent I. described 109. 
rainfall 2. crops 3. isolation of 
vilbgcs 3. hill forts 5. taints 8. 
fain 9. set Maratha. 

Mahuli. taken 55, retaken 167. 

Malik Amhar. see .Arobar. 

.Maloii Bhonslc. career 15, bcncfac- 
Uont 16. 

MangaliHra. Mughals take 324. 

Manohar-das Caur, (Mahuli) 166 167. 

Maratha, caste 12. Maratha Govern¬ 
ment: its effect 369 and 373, 
cattvs of Maratha failure 574-383. 
Marathi language I. 10-11. litera¬ 
ture 10. inuicd lives 3. take to 
soldiering 4. character 5-13, 
defects 13. 


Afaratha navy, see Naty. 

Marathi records. critidWd 391. list of 
395. 

.Martin (Francois) to Shivan 306. 

Maraud (Siikli) ag. Sh. Z35, regent 
310, nit oificultlcs 315, appcab 
to Shiva 515. 524. 

Master (Sircyndiam), defends Surat 
171. 

M2val country, 26. society 27. sub¬ 
dued 27. 

.MSvU t>eoplc and Sh. 27. 290. 

Mclio de. I'ortugucsc agents of Jai S.. 
106. 

Mianas. 176. 312-315. 

Mina it Blsonsle, 49. 

.Ministers of Shiva, 22. 34. 57, 360- 
562. 

Minstrels, gpndhali, 10. 

Mira Dongar 86. 

Misri (Siddi). joins Sh. 269. 

Mor^ family. 41. roeroben killed 43, 
Baji C. R. Mor< 43 and 46. join 
Jai S. 47. 107. 

Moro Taiulcv Hotup. 23. 

Sforo Trimbak Pingt^, 57. 68, in 
Baglana 179. 185, threatens Surat 
175 and 187. 188. 219. left as 
regent 911. 

Moajzaro (Shah Alam) in Deccan 92. 
idler 100. quarrels with Dilir 160- 
170, nukes peace with Sh. 162, 
suspected by AurangzJb. 168, 176. 

Mudhol massacre. 229. 

Muhakam S., captise 185. 

Muhammad Adil Shah, ilIncM. 54, 
dies 48. 

— Ikhlas (hr. of Khawas). 234. 

.Muthir. 180. captured 185. 

.Mulk-giri, 374. 

Mungi-Paithan. raided 914. 

Murad Bakhsh, letters to Shisa 37. 

.Murar Baji. dies 120. 

.Murari jaudev, patron of Shahji, 17. 

.Musufa Kit. arrests Shahji, 35. 


\amdar Kh.. attacked at Mira 86. 
N'asir Muhammad (of jinjt), 280. 293. 
Nasiri Kh., defeats Sh.. 51. 

Navy (of ^iva). reasons for its crea¬ 
tion 245. his nas'al bases and 
docks 247. Gheria 247. .Malvan 
248. Sitvdhttdurg 249. sailor tribes 
250. tactics 251. real weakness 251. 
clas^ of ships 252-254. growth 
of Sh.'s navy 259. rorrcanttlc 
marine 259, wan with Siddis 261- 
275. with Ponug. 269. with 
English 271. 
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srnvAji 


Na%*aks of Bednur 224 and n. 

Ncknam Rh. 180. 

N’eori battle 196. 

Nctaji Palkar. general 57. 65, 68. 
chased by MughaU 87, 88. raids 
117, "Second Shiva" 128, why 
left Sh. 131. nude Muslim 157. 
remade a Hindu 285. raid 223. 

Nilkanth Rao (of Purandar). 39-40. 

Nimtulkar (of Phaltan). 15. lined by 
Afral GO. marriage 332. 

Nisclial Puri, Tantrik. priet. 211-213. 


Oxenden (Sir George) defends Surat 
04. 100. 

Oxinden (Hcnn) at Sh.‘» coronation. 

210 . 


Pallivana (Palav'iu) 84. 

Panhab, first .taken by Sh. 75. Sh. 
besieged in 76. .Sh. faih to 
surprise 131. gains it 193. fortified 
829. 

Paniaji Gopitulh. 65 67. 

Paramanand poet. 394. 

Parenda sold to Mttghals. 83. 

Parli gained 193. Ratiubs at 369. 

PattaaMshraingarh, 328. 

Petlgaon c Bahadurgarh 54. described 
191. ktotcfl 215. 

Pen. raided 86. 

Phonda. siege fails 235. 240. captured 
242. 

Pitamlur Shenvi, 354. 

Portuguese. 236. (Phonda) 242. rural 
fight 263. Shamhhuji attacks 311, 
rebtions with Sh. 350-355. trea¬ 
ties with .Sh. 353, historical 
records of 395. 

Prabhavali (Sliritrgarpur) 84. 

Pratap Rao, app. General 163-164. 
Omrani 194, Nesari (dies) 196. 

Pratapearh fort built. 44. 

Puna pgir of Shahji 21-24, described 
109, ravaged condition 23, 
nussacre by Dilir 184. 

Purandar fort, gainctl by Sh. 40. des¬ 
cribed 112. siem 113, treaty of 
123, recovered by Sh. 166. 


Qasim Kh. Miana, 312. 

— Siddi 263. rccosers Darub 264. 
Qutb 5ihah. see Abul Hasan. 
Qutbuddin Kh. Kheshgi. 116. 
bravery 216. 


R.igho Balbl Atr6. sent to Jai S., 122. 
Ra^unath Balbl Rord6, sabnls 34. 
murders Mor<s 42. sent to .Murad 


37. to Aur. 53. at .Agra 151n. ag. 
Siddi 54. 257. 

Raghunatb Narapn Hanununtd 
(Tanjorc), 282. 303-508. 

Raigarh gained 43, coronation pro¬ 
cession 210. 

Rajapur. first raid 222 tc 838, second 
355, Fjtg. factors in prison 536- 
338, Et»g, cbira damages 338-340. 
citv fmally gained by Sh. 226. 

Rajgarl) built 34. 

Rajpiiri, see Dand.!. 

Ranubs Swami. 317 at Parli 369. 

Raronagar (Roll), 186, 200, Rap 

expelled 219. 

Ranrrust Kh. fights Sh. 328. 

Religious teachers 8, Slr.’i tolcralton 
of all 368. 

Revenue svsiem of Dadaji 24, of 
Shiva ^367. 

Revington (Henrv) ag. .Sh. 222. SSS- 
336. 

Rudra-malsiVaji^arh. 114. 

Rustam-i-Zaman 1.. 21 md 87, defeat¬ 
ed by .Sh. 221-225, dismissed 225. 
rebels 237, (Rajapur) 355. 

— II., ag. Sh. 240. 


Sabhaud Rakhar. proved incorrect 
132. 392. 

Saints of Maharashtra. 8 9. Muditn 

I uints honoured 568. 

Sablut Kh. Deccani 83. 

' — Siddi, see Jauhar. 

Salhir. taken 180, SfoghaU besiege 
184. 

Sambal (Siddtl created admiral 2^- 
ag. Sh. 267, quarrels 268. )oiu» 
Sh. 269. _ .. 

Sangamcsltwar, taken 85, Shambhuji 
at 316. 

Sanpgaon looted 197. 

.Satara. captured 193. Sh. talks from 
top 369. 

I Savant-s'adi. see Kmbl. 

Savitri Bai (Belvadi), fights 509, 

Sayvid Banda 67. 

Shah Abm. see Muarram. 

Shahji Bhon^l^, how bcirotlieil 
Jija Bai 15. forxakes her 19 20- 
earlv career 16, nurries Tuka Bai 
19. territorv (in 1654) 32. artes^I 
35, relcaseo 38. disavows Sh. 58, 
dies 101. 
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Kh^, a.ppaL^El^d td DcCOfl 75. 
ocmpics Puna Fft and Oink^rn SI* 
niKlK alEJirk. on R?*, rcvon to 
1a>i^n[ SI, dcfeiL* Maratti** 2S5. 

Sluklvali^, discusvd. i58, SS3* 

Shamlihujl RJkcm&lA (eldest lir* dI 
STilta)* IS. la, SS. 

Shainbhuji (eldest mu of 

Ixtm 53. \ijiits Jai S. IJfi. at Ajpa 
H4. escape from .Apia 1551-155. 
visiu Muar/am at Aurangabatl 
IG2. at Sh.'s coTonailon SD3. 
altack5 Portup. 5] I, taupbt bf 
Kesav ntialt 5 IS, descrU Eo Dilir 
Kh. 517, Cflpturoi BhupaJgarTi 
SIS. rctumi 3-27, dtaracEcr jJS, 
317 and 33C1. 

Sluimbhiiji Kavfc, intinJcrs flanumant 
^rQrd 43.,fid. 33. 

— Mobile, seucti 45. 

Shambhii Mahadev hill, tank Ifi. 

Shanl.‘t[i nixinde. vJccfov of TCamatak 

303. rights Vvankc.|l, 3(M, 

Shan:^ Kb,* Savvld 220, 314. 

5her Kb. (of Karw-arl S32-233. 

— l4Jtli. 295, CDnictr with Sh. 290. his 

end 207. 

* Shlvnfi. birth IS, obscurity of cailf 
bhioiy IH and 20, boyhood train¬ 
ing 20, petf Puna jagir 22, Is 
married 22, hit eiiEiaEion 25. his 
3favle comradn 2S, how he h'on 
the people*^ kne 2S-30, choice of 
carter 51. cannot be calTctI a 
rebel 35. early rapEurc pf fijirts 
SS-35, ktten to ^f^^ld Bothsh 37. 
defends Kondana 33, captures 
Pumtidat 39* murder of Mores 42, 
conquers Jas-li 42. extetit of lerri- 
Enry 4^ and 5fi. kills Afcal Kh. 
fil 74- 

— ootTCripondence wfih ,^ur. 49. first 

utir i^'ItTi Mupihals 49-54.. invades 
N. Konkan S5. early ministcry 
and troops 57. besieged in 
PanTkala 75-73. ftnt invasion of 
5. Rnrvksn 82-37, nigh I aifark cm 
Shatsta Kh. 8S-9I, first wet of 
.Surat 9.5-100, 

— fights Jai S, at rnratidir. 111-123, 

makes tieaEy ol Pumntlar 123- 
12fi, invades PEjapur with .S, 
127-131, falls to Eake rarthafa [31. 
intluced rtT visit .4ur. 154-135, 
audience uHih Anr* 139-147, Im¬ 
prisoned In Ajrni 147, hnw 
escaped 149 3: 157, maket peace 
wfib Mughals Ifia* renew war 
l&4-rfi7, scccmd sack of fiurat 171* 
Dliulori l>aElle 173, radis Khon- 


dc^h and Berar iTfi, takes Sallur 
180, ads'iec lo Clhhatra Sal ntin- 
dela 130, threatening IclCtr lo 
Sunt IS7. Rattan campaigrti 151- 
197. 

— Cnmnatinp £04-2(4. Hlncw 218, be- 

fooli Rahadur Kh- 217, alliance 
wilh Bifapur 219, in S. Kemk:<n 
221, In Knnan 226, in Kudal 227, 
k»u Basrur 232, ag. Pliouda 235, 
plot ag* Cloa failed £3fi, in 
Kanara fnilnt £38. galni Phomla 
£42- 

— struggle with Sidtits 257 275, Int 

nasy 251-254, Kifres Kh.mdcrl 270. 

— K.srnaEak expeditiort pLtnncd 282, 

visits Quib Shah 286, at fihri 
Shaila 201, ig-.uns Jittji £9.3, 
defeats ShcT Kh. £96, mceis 
Vyankp]! 29B. ht* camp tkscribed 
300, ktten lo Madras 301 Ik 306* 
conqiiesui In M^'sore 302, rclicrn 
harae 309, siege of BcTvadi SLW* 
conquers T umrabhadra region 
51 £, befriends ttijapur Sl5 K- 324, 
proEcsl to Aiir. Jig* jmiya 320. 
plans for tons SI6. 

— aidt Rijapur 521, *acb |alna 327. 

sermon, lo Shambhuji 530. death 
SSI, wivM ami cliildrcti 332, 
porlraits il. 

— tela I ions with KngUdi factors 353 ■ 

350, with Tonugucse 350-.355, 
adtninldrativc smtio and polics\ 
358-368. charadlcT and genius 
383-583* his army 359 & 363, 
miniiitcrT S6D, blogratphlcal kuiicc* 
395 cf tnj. 

8hivappa Xavak fBctlnurJ* 224. 220, 
.<ihKticf 18, 192* Slfi, 314. 
.‘^hrintgarpur gainetl 85, 

Shri Sliaila 291. 

Sh^-amra^ Xilkanthi 34. 

-SuldLs. .Fcr Fath Kh., Sambal. Misri, 
Qasbn. Jauhai isc- 

^of Janjiri. 5S. 307. 135. 255 257, 
mohitian £fi£, wan srith Sh. £57- 
£70. 

Siilhoji Nimhalkar defends Sh. 328. 
fiiksnmr Adi I Oh. succeeds 192. 

Singh garli srr Kondano. 

Smith f.'\nEcHiyl iii Sh.'s camp 96, I0£- 
Sci'm Shah (RamnagaTj 186* 

SemajI Pant* 54. 49* 53. 

SuVTa Bai, dhaies cororraiuin. SQ8* 
dcaiJi 332. 

-Suoda. -scr Katlam. 

Supa (in Funat 45, 

— (In Sunda) £45. 
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Surat, Ucvrib^i 92^ Em loot 93^102, 
second Joot ]:7l'l74, tlucatciicd by 
Matas. 187. 


Tatuji Xlaliuatr. 28< 65, die& 165-. 
TaJijorr. Z77-1S0, 

Tantrik coronation 212-214. 
Tcitngana raid 189. 

Tikota, looted by Dilir 326. 
Tirunula-vatlir Sh. at 298. 
Tiru-vadi, Sh. al 296. 

Toma gained Si. 

Tuka Bai Mohite, mar. 19. 


Udai Bhan. dies 165. 
t.’di Raj miiwhi. IS2. 
Umbar-Khiiid battle 63. 

Uitirani battle 194. 

Undcri tdand, Siddis occupy 274. 


. VajiarahtiRtHiramal, L12-IU. 

' VejloTe de^ 295, fall 392- 
’ Verul = £lKua, L5. 

I Vikiaio Shah, 166, 168. 

VinguiU. 199. 221. pluodci 230, 234. 
Viioji BluNul^. 15, tom l6ii. 
TriddbadhalaiD, Sh. at 501. 

VvaDkoji flhiamit, conqueii Taojore 

279-262. meet* 298 3W. 

renews w'ai 503, praised 307. 

j V^-ankoji 256. 


Waliganda-piiram, Zid, 29S. 
Wai^it baklur, 391. 


Vaqut Kh, gcfttral tide of ShWi 
chief* 262. 

Yesajf Kanfc. 26, 57. 267, 291. 

Yusul Kh. ag. Sb, 52. 




Fall of the Mughal Empire 

In four volumes, Rs. 10 each. 

Sir J. Sarkar's History of Aurangzib covers the hii»tory of 
the Mughal Empire from 16^ to 1707, and William Irvine’s 
I^aler Mughals, edited and continued by J. Sarkar, carries the 
narrative in full detail from 1707 to the retreat of Xadir Shah 
in 1739. At this i>oint (1739) the histoiy* has been taken up in 
this book, which ends with Lord Lake’s capture of Delhi in 
1803. 

An immense mass of materials, mostly unused by any 
previous wTiter, has been worked upon by Sir Judnnath Sarkar, 
—such a.s French records and memoirs, State papers and reports 
preserved in the Indian Record Office, more than 200 volumes 
of Marathi documents and biographies, Persian, Hindi and 
Rajasthani histories. 

Vol. I (1739-1754) Ahmad Sliah Abdali’^ rise and invasions of 
Panjab—Maratha raids into Bengal and conquest of Orissa 
and Malwa—Full history of Panjab and Rajputana—Safdar 
Jang’s wars with Ruhclas and rel^llion. 

Vol. II (1754-1771) Abdali’s Indian campaign^Full account of 
Ponipat —Sindhia’s in Rajputana and against Najib—Xajib- 
ud-daula regent of empire (1761-1770)—Rise of Jat pou’cr 
—Later Panjab and Rajput history. 

Vol. Ill (1771-1788) Maratha expansion in Delhi—downfall of 
Jat power—Faction fights of Emperor’s ministers—Mohadji 
Sindhia becomes Regent of Emperor—Lalsot cami*aign— 
Chulam Qadir Rnhela’s atrocities and fall. 

Vol. r\- (1789-1303)—Climax of Mahadji’s power-his nctories 
at Patan, Merta, Lakhcri—Dc Boigne and Perron (full)— 
Decline of Holkar house—Rise of Jaswant Holfcar—How 
Peshwa became an English vassal—War of 1803, Generals 
Lake and Wellington contrastetl—Full descriptions of 
battles of Laswari, Assaye, &c.—Mughal rule cxmtrasts with 
British imperialism, effect on the people—Bibliography. 


Review Opinions. 

Times (London ).—Sir Jadunath Sarkar has undertaken a 
duty of real importance. His wide scholarship, his deep know¬ 
ledge, his independent judgment, admirably fit him for the 
task; and his first volume (1739-1754) show.s that the work 
when completed, will provide valuable information till now in¬ 
accessible to the English reader ; nowhere else will he find a 
more authoritati\’e estimate, or more poignant detail, of tlie 
state of the country before the rise of the English Power. 
(17 May, 1934.) 
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House of Shivaji 

(A comiiaiitoii volume to Shivaji and His Times, containing 
origiiul documents and studies on the history of tlie Rajas 
from Shahji to Rajaram, with translations of Persian, French, 
and Portugucs documents, besides Pmglish, Sanskrit and 
Rajasthani.) 

Contents : A new life of Malik‘Anibar—A full history of 
Shahji Bhonsld with original records in traus. (64 pages.)—Six 
studies on Shivaji*s career and trans. of historical letters (1(X) 
t>agcs)—true account of his intei^dew with Aurangzib and 
capatiNnty in Agra (from Rajput mss.)—Rebel prince Akbar in 
Maharashtra—Reign of Shambhuji (orig. recor^)—Lives c.f 
Santaji Ghorpari*, the hblorians Rajwadc, Sane Kharc^ and 
Para.'^nis, and Shi\*aji’s poet laureate Paraminand. Rajaram 
besieged in Jinji. 

Third edition, Rs. 5. 


Studies in Aurangzib’s Reign 

18 essay*, 320 pages, Rs. 2>8. 


Bioeraphy of Aurangdib, 30 pp. 
Daily life of Aufanglib. 
Eduction of a Mughal Prince, 
Semesis of Aurangzib. 
l*rincets Zeb-un-nisa’s life. 
Jahanara, the Indian Antigone. 
A muslitn Heroine. 

Firingi Pirates of Chalgaon. 


The Mughal Conquest of Chatgaon. 
Shaista Khan in Bengal. 

History of Orissa In the 17th century. 
A Hindu Historian of 
An Indian Memoir-Tvriter of the I7ln 
century. 

Industries of Aurangzib s Empire. 
Aurangzeb's Letters. 


AHKAM-I-ALAMGIRI (Persian text) Re. 1. 

Aurangzib has been well called a master of the sword ond 
the pen, and this book illustrates what a powerful, 
times caustic, style in the Persian lanj^gc he wielded, it 
.•>hows that, countrary to the i>opular belief, he was not 
of humour. Printed from one uniiiuc and two fragmentary MS^. 


History of Aurangzib 

Complete in 5 vols. (bound as four) 

VoL I & II (in one) Reign of Shah Jahan and War of 
Succession. 

„ III. Northern India daring 1658-1681. 

,, rV. Southern India, 1644-1689. 

V. The Last Phase, 1689-1707. 


t* 


Ill 


H. Brvesjdgr —^Jadunath Sarkar may be callei primus in 
Indis as the user of Persian authorities for the histors’ of India. 
He might also be styled the Bengali Gibbon . . . All his 
volumes are good and reflect the highest credit on their 
author .... The account of Anrongzib in the 3rd and 4th 
volumes is exceptioiudly good. {History, 1922.) 

Sir W. Foster —It is easily the l^st authority on the 
period with which it deals. 


A Short History of Aurangzib 

511 pages, with a large map, Rs. 10. 

This book contains nearly one>balf of the material of tlic 
larger work in five volumes. Besides, a chronolog>*, an Index, 
a large map and a chapter on the “Empire of Aurangzib, its 
extent, revenue, army, trade, and administrative system" are 
entirely wimt ddilions. The character-sketches, reflections, 
survey of progress, decline or fall, and generalisation,— i.c., all 
matters pertaining to the philosophy of history—have been given 
almost as fully as in the larger work. 


Anecdotes of Aurangzib 

(Engliah translation, notes, and a long life of Anrangzib) 
3rd Edition, Rs. 2. 

Tlie anecdotes, 72 in number, have been translated from an 
unique Persian work (the Ahkam-i-Alamgiri). The work is 
exceedingly interesting and valuable, as it throws much new 
light on Aurangzib and exhibits msmy unknovm traits of his 
character, his pithy sayings, and his principles of government. 


Mughal Administration 

Enlarged 4th Edition, Rs. 5. 

A complete treatise on the administrative system and cons¬ 
titution of the ^foghal Empire, its theory' and practice, its 
principles and aims, its effect on the i>cople, a sur\*ey of the 
achievements of the Mughal Empire, the causes of its downfall, 
and its influence upon the country. 

Contents : Characteristic features of the Mughal Govern¬ 
ment. Daily life and powers of the Emperor. Central structure, 
Diwan and his duties. Provincial almini.stration. Illegal taxes. 


IV 


full list. The spy system. Condition of the peasants. Religious 
policy and ordin^ces.^ State Industries. ^lughal Aristocracy. 
Revenue Regulations (in detail). Causes of the downfall of the 
Mughal Empire. Legacy of Muslim rule. Army organisation. 
Town administration ; the exact position of .Music under Islam. 
Bibliography (critical and descriptive). 

India through the Ages 

4th ed. Rs. 3. 

A survey of the growth of Indian life and thought from 
the Vedic age to our own times—with a detailed study of the 
contributions of the Aryans, the Buddhists, the Muhammadan", 
and the English to the growth of Indian civ4li7.ation. It tries to 
.'•how how our present is only working out the legacy of our past. 

Contents : 1. The Aryans and their legacy to India. 2. The 

work of Buddhism in India. 3. Life story of Buddhism in 
India. 4. The Muslim element and the changes that it wrought. 
5. The Englisli and their gifts to India. 6. The Renaissance in 
British India and it.s effect. 7. How the British lost India. 

Sir E. A. Gait . —”India Through the Ages gives a TconJer- 
fully clear bird's eye rierr of a vast subject.” 

CHAITANYA 

3rd ed. with a portrait, Rt. 2-8. 

Chaitanya, (1485-1533), the greatest saint of Bengal, caused 
a complete moral revolution in Eastern India by preaching the 
creed of bhakti or devotion to Go<l as incarnate in Krishna. ^ His 
faith conquered Bengal, Orissa and Assam, and also established 
its stronghold in several other places, notably Brindaban.^ 

C. F. Andrew!.—”Of rarprassing value .... gives the 
clearest picture of the Saint, and his teaching, and is of 

intense human interest from beginning to end . 

picture drawn of the Saint is one of extraordinary beauty . . . • 

—Modern Review, Oct. 1913. 


HINDI AURANGZIB 

(Translated from English with many improvements.) 
692 pages, Rs. 7-8. 

Sold by Hindi Granth Ratnakar, 
HnL\RACH, BosmsY 4. 
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